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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 


I am very conscious of the various shortcomings of this book 
as published in German two years ago. Nevertheless I have agreed 
to the publication of an English translation without substantial 
changes from the German original, because I hope that, even 
in the present form, it will be of some use. 

Apart from improvements in detail and statistical researches 
with a view to verifying and applying to concrete cases the general, 
theoretical statements, it seems to me that the theory of inter- 
national trade, as outlined in the following pages, requires further 
development, in two main directions. The theory of imperfect 
competition and the theory of short-run oscillation (business cycle 
theory) must be applied to the problems of international trade. 
It will soon be possible to do this in a systematic way, since much 
progress has been made in both fields in recent years. 

With regard to the first of these questions, there is the litera- 
ture which centres around the two outstanding books, Monopolistic 
Competition by Professor E. Chamberlin and Imf>erfect Com- 
petition by Mrs. Joan Robinson. In the second field where further 
development is required, it is not so easy to refer to a body of 
accepted theory. But it seems to me that a certain measure of 
agreement as to the nature of the cumulative processes of general 
economic expansion and contraction is gradually beginning to 
emerge. By starting or reversing, accelerating or retarding these 
cumulative processes, changes in the international economic rela- 
tions of a country may give an unexpected and perplexing turn 
to events, not predictable on the basis of a more rigidly static 
analysis. There is certainly a wide field of international economic 
problems which promises a rich crop if tilled with the aid of 
imperfect competition and business cycle theory. The theorj’ of 
commercial policy, in particular, will profit therefrom.* 

Being occupied by work on a different subject, I have, unfor- 


^ t.g.f G. Lovasy, SchutzoHe bei onvoIlkommeDer Konkurrenz in 

ZtiUckrift fUr Nationaldkonomit^ yoL 6 (19^). 
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tuaately, liad no time to revise the book thoroughly along the 
lines indicated above. I hope, however, to be able to do this 
on a later occasion. 

During the last two years great progress has been made in 
the technique of Protection. Not only have tariffs been piled on 
tariffs and quotas on quotas ; not only have the old methods been 
used much more boldly and unhesitatingly than before ; but new 
devices have been invented : clearing and compensation agree> 
ments, export and import monopolies, discriminating exchange 
rates, methods of controlling tourist traffic and expenditure, stand- 
still agreements and so on, with an infinite number of variations 
in detail. Many interventionist measures, which seemed two years 
ago either technically impossible or so manifestly undesirable as 
to be quite out of the question, are to-day adopted without reluct- 
ance. I have tried elsewhere^ to go a little more deeply into 
the details of the new commercial policy. In the present book 
I have confined the discussion for the most part to fundamentals. 
After all, the general principles and the technique of analysis 
have remained unaltered and are just as applicable to the new as 
to the old methods. If one has a firm grasp of these principles, 
it is comparatively easy to apply them to the new techniques of 
Protection. 


Chapters I-VIII have been translated by Mr. Alfred Stonier 
(with assistance from Mr. Hugh Gaitskell), and Chapters IX-XXl 
by Mr. Frederic Beiiham. In translating they both have, I think, 
improved the original version and eliminated a number of 
inaccniracdes. 1 am also indebted to Mr. Ragnar Nurkse, who has 
read the greater part of the manuscript and proposed many improve- 
ments. I have taken this opportunity of revising the whole 
manuscript and making a number of small changes in the text. 
The section on exchange control has been largely rewritten. 

GOTTIRIEI) V. HAnERl.ER. 

Gbnrva, Autju'i, 


2 JAhttalt und planwirt^chaftlich*. HandtUpoUlik, Berlin. 1934 


PREFACE TO THE GERMAN EDITION 

{^Abridged) 

This book aims at a complete and systematic treatment of the 
main problems arising from international economic transactions. 
It attempts, especially, to give a thorough theoretical analysis 
of these problems. ... I have not followed the traditional 
practice of beginning with the ‘ pure ’ theory, treating this as 
the dominating topic and the question of the monetary mechanism 
as subsidiary. Un the contrary, I begin at once, in section B 
of Part I, with the exposition of the monetary problems : that is, 
of the mechanism which determines the exchange-value of a 
currency, equalises the balance of payments, and makes possible 
the transfer of unilateral payments. This is followed, in section 
C, by the ‘ pure theory.’ Here I have endeavoured to combine 
all the valid and relevant doctrines into a systematic whole. For 
these doctrines are mostly not mutually exclusive, but, on the 
contrary, supplement one another, either covering different parts of 
the field, working on different levels of abstraction, or employing 
different methods of analysis. 

I have also endeavoured to avoid the too common practice of 
placing the theory of international trade and the discussion of 
trade policy in quite separate compartments without any connection 
between the two. Instead, I have tried to apply the theoretical 
analysis to every question arising from trade policy. Indeed, any 
discussion of trade policy which attempts more than a mere account 
of the legal and administrative devices in force, or than a state- 
ment of the criteria by which the various policies should be 
evaluated must inevitably consist in the application of economic 
theory. 

In the various places where facts have been cited, they have 
been introduced not for their own sake but in order to illustrate 
the argument. The only exception to this is section C of Part II, 
which attempts a systematic account of the various measures which 
have served as instruments of trade policy. . 
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Some readers will doubtless be surprised that tbe policy of 
Free Trade, wbicb is in glaring contrast to tbe policy actually 
adopted by nearly every country in tbe world, should be advocated 
in tbis book. Tbe universality of Protection inspires an instinctive 
distrust of a theory whose conclusions are nowhere accepted in 
practice. Can a policy which is rejected with such unanimity be 
correct P 

Rut this is not an argument. It would be absurd to expect 
economic science to reverse the verdict of its analysis, based upon 
accepted judgments of value, just because in practice it is con- 
sistently ignored. Nobody would dream of asking medical science 
to change its findings just because everybody followed some custom 
which it had pronounced injurious to health. 

Nevertheless it cannot be denied that the principles stated in 
this book as ‘ economically correct have hardly ever been com- 
pletely applied. The disagreeable task of having to declare 
current practice misguided, thereby provoking the accusation of 
unfruitful doctriuairism, is one which the present volume shares 
with most scientific writings on international trade. Economists 
are nearly as unanimous in favour of a liberal trade policy as 
are Governments in favour of the contrary. It is true that very 
few writers attempt the hopeless task of proving a -pT^ri that no 
case is conceivable in which the * general welfare * would be 
promoted by some kind of intervention. Most economists, including 
the present writer, concede that cases are both conceivable and 
liable to occur in practice in which tariffs or other restrictions on 
international trade would be advantageous. At the same time, 
there is fairly general agreement among them that such cases 
are on the whole unimportant, so that a policy of complete Free 
Trade would diverge only slightly from the optimum. The vast 
majority of economists are convinced that the actual trade policies 
of nearly all countries are founded upon the crudest errors and 
have DO shadow of justification. Upon this point there is surprising 
agreement of expert opinion not only among liberals but also 
among socialists. 

» The meaning of this phrase is discussed in chaps, siii and xiv. 
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IS 


The fact that nearly all economists unite in condemning Pro- 
tection explains why some of them devote so much ingenuity to 
constructing hypothetical cases in which a tariff might be bene- 
ficial and why economic works give so much space to such cases. 
Exceptions are always more interesting, to the scientific mind, 
than mere illustrations of the general rule. . . . But experience 
has underlined the truth and wisdom of Edgeworth’s judgment : 
“ As I read it, protection might procure economic advantage in 
certain cases, if there was a Government wise enough to discriminate 
those cases, and strong enough to confine itself to them ; but this 
condition is very unlikely to be fulfilled.” 

... I am very grateful to Dr. Erich Schiff, of Vienna, for 
his help with the statistical work. G. H. 


ViBKMA, Uay, 1933. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. The Pboblem of Definition. 


Tke only really systematic theory of international trade we 
possess is the so-called classical theory, of which practically all 
the component parts were worked out by such early writers as Hume, 
A.dam Smith and Ricardo.* It is characterised, on the one hand, 
by the doctrine of 'comparative costs and, on the other hand, by 
the principle that prices, exchange rates and money flows provide a 
mechanism which links together the monetary systems of different 
countries and ensures the automatic adjustment of the balance of 
payments. In England the classical theory still holds the fleld 
and it is accepted by the more theoretically-minded economists in 
the United States.* In continental countries, however, with thr 


partial exception of Italy, it has never found much favour. 
Criticisms have been frequent, but the critics have not succeeded 


in substituting for it anything that deserves to. be called a new 


theory of international trade. Certain details of the classical theory 


have had to be modified, and there has been, of course, much 


interesting statistical and descriptive work. But the only important 
theoretical advance has been the application, notably by Pareto, 
of general equilibrium analysis* to the problems of international 
trade. The classical doctrine — in particular the theory of compara- 
tive costs — is exhibited as a special case of the more general theory. 

The classical theory starts from the fact that in international 
trade, as in all other economic activities, it is the individual 
economic subject who buys and sells, pays and is paid, grants and 
receives loans, and, in short, carries on the activities which, taken 


as a whole, constitute international trade. It is not, for example, 
Germany and England, but individuals or firms located in Germany 
and England, who carry on trade with one another. The first 
question, therefore, which has to be answered is whether these 
economic activities call for a special theory at all. The mere 


^ Cf. the exhaustive bibliography in Angell, Theory of lT\ttTnational Pricet 


(19251. 

^ Notably by tboao under the influence of Professor Taussig. 

*0/. "Teoria matematica dei catiibi forestieri,” Giornale degti BconomUti 
(1894), and “ Teoria matematica del coinmercio internaziunale,” OiornaU denU 
Bconomieti (1896) ; also Court d'ieonomie politique, vol. 2, § § 862-78. 
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fact that a political boundary is involved and that the persons in 
question are nationals of different countries and, perhaps, speak 
different languages, is economically irrelevant. It cannot there- 
fore be taken as the criterion of demarcation between one branch 
of economic theory and another. 

The classical school believed nevertheless that there was a 
fundamental difierence between home trade and foreign trade. 
They pointed out that labour and capital moved freely from one 
branch of production and from one district to another within a 
single country. Between different countries, on the other hand, 
mobility was totally, or at any rate to a great extent, lacking. 
In the latter case, complete adjustment (i.e. the establishment of 
the same rate of wages and the same rate of interest everywhere) 
did not take place. Immobility was accepted quite naively by 
the classical school as the criterion of international trade. They 
based their argument upon it without attempting to justify its 
selection on methodological grounds and thus laid themselves open 
to various objections which have been raised from time to time, 
particular!}’ in recent years. 

An obvious criticism, which certainly has some truth in it, 
is that the difference in question can only be one of degree. On 
the one hand, the factors of production are not perfectly mobile 
within national boundaries; on the other hand, large and, indeed, 
enormous movements of the factors of production do sometimes take 
place across these boundaries. ■* 

Of course, the classical school did not overlook this fact. Adam 
Smith stressed the importance of emigration, and J. S. Mill 
recognised that capital was becoming steadily more mobile and 
cosmopolitan. Moreover, it is common knowledge that Cairnes 
introduced the conception of * non-competing groups * (i.e. 

sharply defined groups of labour between which there was no free 
movement) and pointed out that where such groups existed within 
a country, the theory of international trade applied to them. 
Professor Taussig, to whom we owe the latest and most carefully 
worked-out version of the classical theory, devotes a good deal 
of space to the imperfect mobility of labour and to the consequent 
differences of wages rates. It can, perhaps, be maintained that 
the classical school and their successors have paid too little attention 
to the significance of these phenomena for the economic development 


TraVJ Theory of International 

Tiade R^onsidered. bcono, me Journal (1929). vol. 39. and by trof. Ohlin “let 

und ntirn?in^W zwischen internationalem Handel 

U 0 d iDteroationaler Bewogang voa Kapital and Arbeit/* ZeiUchrift Mr Naiionoh 

ufconom)f (1930), vol, 2, and Interreffional and International Trade [19S5). 
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of the znodem world. One may speak with Nicholson of a lost 
idea ” — lost, that is to say, since the days of Adam Smith. ^ There 
can, however, be no question of a logical error on their part. If 
the mobility of labour" and capital between different countries 
were to increase in the further course of economic development, 
there would be, according to the classical school, no need for a 
separate theory of international trade. For the phenomena which it 
tries to explain would have disappeared and with them the distinc- 
tion between home and foreign trade. But one must be careful to 
distinguish between the empirical question whether the assumptions 
of the classical school apply to any particular epoch, and the topical 
question whether their conclusions follow from those assumphons. 

It has been argued that, even within the bounds of a single 
country, real capital cannot readily be transferred from one line 
of production to another,^ and, further, that the cost of transport- 
ing capital goods from one part of a country to another is some- 
times much greater than from one country to another. But this 
argument is irrelevant, since it refers only to specific capital goods 
already in existence. For capital theory, however, the criterion 
of perfect mobility is the equality of interest rates. This refers 
to alternative ways of investing liquid or money capital. If the 
cost of transporting capital goods from one place to another is 
high, considerable differences in the price of capital goods will 
probably exist. But, nevertheless, interest rates may very well 
tend to equality. The rate of interest need not be higher in San 
Francisco than in New York, because there is a mountain range 
and a distance of 2500 miles between them. It must, however, 
be granted that, if a country is completely shut off from the rest 
of the world— in the sense that there can be neither movements 
of labour nor trade in commodities of any kind— no capital can 
be transferred, even if money as such is able to flow in and out. 
The necessary and sufficient condition is the existence of some 
international trade, even if it consists entirely of consumption 
goods and services (e.g. tourist traffic) and sufficient flexibility 
to allow an import or export surplus to develop. As will be shown 
later, capital may then move in the shape of increased imports 
or decreased exports of consumption goods, thus releasing factors 
of production for employment in other directions. 

The international mobility of capital is restricted not by trans- 

» C'/. A Project of Empire (1^), P- 12. * • u i i • 

^ In spile of his inUrnAtiODahsiD, which was characteristic of the whole classi- 
cal school, Ricardo spoke of the “ natural disinclination which every man has to 
quit Ihe country of nis birth . . . These feelings which I should be sorry to see 
weakened *' — Principles (ed. McCulloch), p. 77. 

’ This applies particularly to filed capital, i.e. to buildings and machinery. 
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port costs but by obstacles of an entirely different character. These 
consist in the difficulty of legal redress, political uncertainly, 
ignorance of the prospects of investment in a foreign country, 
imperfection of the banking system, instability of foreign 
currencies, mistrust of the foreigner, &c., &c. 

In actual fact, there is to-day very considerable immobility 
of the factors of production, particularly of labour. Apart from 
the ‘ natural * obstacles, such as the cost of emigration, ignorance 
of foreign languages, and lack of initiative, nearly all countries 
impose restrictions on immigration. Moreover, the War aud the 
post-war inflations have seriously restricted the international 
mobility of capital. This is proved by the persistence of large 
discrepancies between the rates of interest in different countries. 
The chief reason is, undoubtedly, that owners of capital have lost 
faith in the political stability of the debtor countries, where rates 
are high. Hence they fear expropriation by a depreciation of the 
exchanges or by exchange restrictions, moratoria, standstill 
agreements, aud other devices of the same kind now in vogue. 

Immobility of labour and capital is by no means the only 
possible criterion for defining international trade. Various alterna- 
tive criteria, such as the existence of separate currencies and the 
independent control of monetary policy in different countries have 
been suggested. Each definition of this kind draws attention to 
different phenomena, and w’e shall have to investigate them all 
in due course; but it is meaningless to inquire which is the 
‘ correct ’ criterion of international trade. 

§ 2, TiiE Political Conceition of Foreign Trade. 

ilie distinction made by governments between home trade and 
foreign trade is not based on any objective economic criterion, 
but simply on a judgment of value or a rule of law. Home trade 
means simply trade within that area, the prosperity of which 
interests the government in question or is subject to its jurisdiction. 

llie line of demarcation between domestic and foreign trade 
generally coincides nowadays with the national frontiers, and 
foreign trade is identified with trade between different countries. 
Of course, this need not be the case. For instance, a British 
statesman may regard trade with Canada as domestic trade. On 
the other hand, it sometimes happens that people living in a 
particular district consider trade with other parts of the same 
country as foreign trade. They may even try, by local tariffs and 

other means, to protect their own district from * foreign com- 
petition.’ 
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The judgments of value, which determine the political distinc- 
tion between home trade and foreign trade, are not based on the 
sort of theoretical criteria which we have been discussing. For a 
Frenchman or for a German, trade between France and Germany 
is foreign trade, whether capital and labour are mobile between 
the two countries or not. It would remain so, even if both countries 
adopted the same currency, though this is unlikely to happen 
because of the attitude (i.e. the judgments of value) of statesmen 
in the two countries. The comparative homogeneity of the economic 
system of one country and its comparative isolation from other 
countries are the effect rather than the cause of the attitude of 
statesmen to the distinction between their own country and the 


outside world. 

It is, at any rate, ambiguous to speak, as some German writers 
have done, of the ‘ unity of the national economy.’ One can 
understand by a unided national economy an economy which is 
carried on by a single organisation, e.y., the collectivist economy 
of Soviet Russia. Or one can understand by it a totality of 
separate economies, which are more or less closely connected by 
trade and exchange. This is, obviously, the sense in which one 
speaks of the French or German economy. But one can speak 
in the same sense of the European economy, since the varmus 
national economies are inter-related and interdependent. Ihe 
diilerence is only one of degree. One can even speak in this 
sense of the unity of the world economy, though its interdepen- 
dences are not of a very close character. ,1,1, 

Some countries are linked together much more closely than 

others It would, therefore, be interesting to classify the various 
types of connection from this point of view. Thus at one end of 
the scale there are countries which exchange only commodities 
(e.y.. industrial for agricultural products). The interdependence 
between debtor and creditor countries is appreciably closer. Then 
there are countries with a common currency or a common banking- 
svstem &c &c It may be useful to study the consequences ol 
^hese Carious degrees and kinds of relationships, but nothing is 
gained by attempting to draw a sharp line between those relation- 
ships which do and those which do not constitute a single economy. 

It niu.t, fin.ll,, b. emph..i..d that, in . deeper philo.ophicl .en.. even the 
planned cllectivf.t economy ol a conntr, or a family eon only bo grasped 
fndividuali.lieolly.- Every branch of economics bos to do with human action. 


« Thilt is the principle of methodoloRical indi^dualism. f/- Max Weber 

O^Wacf^n ilJzZ), chap i Cf. aUo Schumpeter, Wtatn und Hauptxnhalt dt, 
th€or€ii$cntn NationaldkonoiT^it (1908). 
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and human behavioor.* Other phenomena interest the economist only so 
far as homan activity is directed towards them (coinmodities)^ or so far as 
they aSect human activity (environment). Economic activities are determined on 
and carried out by individual persons in a collectivist no less than in an 
individualist economy. The difference is not that in the latter case economic 
activities are carried on by individnals, and in the former by the community. It 
is merely that they are governed by different motives and considerations— in the 
planned economy by the policy of the central planning authority, in the ezchange 
economy chie6y by the desire for money, power or property. 


§ 3. Questions of Exposition. 


The theory of international trade has to be regarded as a par- 
ticular application of general economic theory. The theory of 
marginal utility, which interprets and explains the individual’s 
economic activity as such, must therefore be applicable to those 
economic activities which, in their totality, constitute international 
trade. The same holds true also of the propositions of price theory 
which follow from the laws of supply and demand.' We shall, 
therefore, have to make constant use of these general propositions 
applying them to the specific assumptions which characterise inter- 
national trade. How far it is appropriate to assume that the reader 
is already familiar with these propositions, and how far it is neces- 
sary to trace their deduction from the corpus of general economic 
theory, is of course a difficult problem of exposition. 

The arrangement of the present work is aa follows. Part I deals 

with the various phenomena selected by different authors as the 

criterion of international trade. Section A of Part I is concerned 

with the problems which arise from the fact that different money 

circulates in different countries, and that each country^ has its own 

central bank and controls its own monetary policy. This 

phenomenon gives use to the problem of foreign exchange. Closely 

connected w' h it is the problem of the trade-balance and of the 

mechanism i :h equalises the balance of total payments and 

renders po.is e unilateral payments such as the transfer of 
reparations.* 

Section B of Part I deals with the phenomena which result from 


.cliviS d"acuJ“ed S, 

apeL', M 

mflerence is that in the case of hnm« traH international trade] ; the principal 
Edgeworth. The pare theo,^ of io*? equation!.- 

/"ofiO'ca/ ficr.nomy (^25), vol. T. p^5 * values m Papera rtlating to 

of thia problam balonga to the theor, 

of a balance of payments between difTftM.nt speak 

currency and complete mobility of^the factor. single rountry with only one 

pheoomcooo question i. by I „.eaos co„fi„‘S to thrr„tr'oat";„S°spL™.“‘ 
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the immobility ot labour and capital, i.e. with the theory of com- 
parative cost and all that follows from it. It will have to be shown 
how the theory of comparative cost is based on the general theory 
of economic equilibrium. This section is, therefore, concerned 
with what is usually called the ‘ pure ' theory of international 


trade. 

The method of discussing, first, the monetary problems and 
then the phenomena which ‘ give rise ’ to them, is not the most 
usual.^ But, as will be shown later, the ‘ real ’ factors (or what- 
ever one likes to call the subject matter of ‘ pure theory ’) are in 
no way logically or objectively prior to the monetary phenomena. 
The reversal of the usual order of treatment does not, therefore, 
lead to different results; it is merely an expository device which 
appears to offer certain advantages. 

In Part II the theory of international trade is applied to the 
problems of commercial policy. There more use will have to be 
made of general economic theory than in Part I. For, as already 
explained, the political conception of foreign trade is determined 
not by theoretical criteria but by spheres of economic interest. 
What is foreign trade to the statesman may be home trade from 
the theoretical point of view. In that case only the propositions 
of general economic theory and not those of the theory of inter- 
national trade are applicable to it. 


3 It has, however, been adopted widely of recent years. C'/. Prof. Ohlin's 
important work, Inttrrtgionai and International Trade, and among earlier writers 
Nicholson’s Princi-plee of Political Economy. 




PART I. 

A— THE MONETARY THEORY OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 




CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Our problem is to examine on the one band the factors which 
determine the rates of foreign exchange, t.e., the exchange ratio 
between the currencies of different countries, and on the other 
hand the mechanism which brings the balance of payments into 
equilibrium. 

It will be best to approach these questions with the help of an 
example. 

Let us imagine a closed economy in static equilibrium. All 
economic processes have been repeating themselves year by year. 
Supply and demand, consumption and production, capital deprecia- 
tion and investment exactly balance one another in every branch of 
industry and each individual firm is itself in static equilibrium. 

Suppose, now, that a political frontier is drawn through the 
middle of this area, so that it no longer forms a single country, but 
two countries^ with separate administrative organs. Clearly this 
change creates no new economic problem. From the economic point 
of view, the redistribution and increase of taxation due to the 
reorganisation and partial duplication of the administrative 
machine is the same thing as a redistribution of the burden of 
taxation between taxes and rates. Either one can ignore this 
change altogether, or one can assume that the new static equilibrium 
appropriate to it has already been reached. 

Suppose, next, that each of the new countries decides to have a 
separate currency of its own. A law is passed providing that, 
whereas in one country payments shall continue to be made in 
‘ crowns,’ in the other country the crowns which are in circula- 
tion shall be changed into ‘ dollars ’ at the fixed rate of five 
crowns to one dollar; in the dollar country, debts must hence- 
forward be contracted and payments made in dollars. As a result, 
all prices and all liabilities expressed in money will be divided by 
five,* 

> For the caee of more than two countriea, c/. chap, ii, § 4 . 

* This change in the unit of money which affect# equally and aimultarieouely 
the monetary expression of all transactions, must not be confused with a doprecia^- 
tion or appreciation of the currency. The latter is produced by an increase or 
diminution of the amount of money, which leaves the raising or lowerinu of 
prices to the forces of supply and demand. The transition to the now price level 
18 achieved not at a stroke but step by step. Obligations already conlrurled 
remain nominally unchanged, while the real purchasing power which they ronre 
sent diminishes or increases. ^ ‘ 
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The new situation, thus created, differs from, tlie preceding one 
only in tlie fact that every payment from one place to another across 
the political boundary now involves an extra act of exchange. A 
payment from the dollar country to the crown country will require 
an exchange of dollars into crowns, whereas, beforehand, the 
amount was simply made payable in terms of the single currency 
then existing. 

It is clear that, under the assumption of static equilibrium, the 
introduction of a second currency need not in itself produce any 
economic change. No matter where the boundary is drawn,* all 
economic activities will proceed as before. At the rate of exchange 
originally fixed the demand for dollars is equal to their supply, and 
equilibrium will therefore be maintained at this rate. A moment's 
refiection shows that this must be the case. It has been assumed 
that each individual's balance of payments is in equilibrium ; his 
receipts exactly equal his expenditure over the appropriate period 
of time. This implies that the balance of payments between any 
economic group and the rest of the economy must also be in 
equilibrium ; for the external balance of payments of a group is 
merely an aggregate of the balances of payments between members 
of the group and persons outside it.^ 

Of course, this does not imply that the same firms which make 
payments to the foreigner necessarily receive the payments which 
balance them. It only implies that, when an individual A in the 
dollar country pays 100 to the crown country, there must be an 
individual B in the dollar country whether he is identical with 
A or not, who is in receipt of 100 from the crown country. This 
is an obvious corollary of the postulate that every individual 
balance of payments is in equilibrium. 

It is also a matter of indifference whether the debtor or the 
creditor actually changes dollars into crowns. The importer in the 
dollar country normally sells the imported commodity for dollars, 
and the exporter in the crown country pays for his means of pro- 
duction in crowns. The dollars must, therefore, be changed into 
crowns at some point in this chain of transactions. 

In actual fact, the persons who have to make payments abroad, 
are not normally those who receive from abroad the payments 
which balance them. Indeed, the two groups are not necessarily 

^ It not be a territorial boundary at all. One might assume that all 

red' headed men decide to use a social currency for trade with one another. 

^ One speaks, for short, of ‘British exports* and ‘Germany's balance of 
trade.' But to analyse these conceptions one must split them up into their com* 
ponent parts, i.e., into the actions of individuals. The “ equality between private 
expenditures and private incomes tends ultimately to produce equality l 3 etweeQ the 
commercial exports and imports ** (Thornton, An Enquiry into the Nature and 
^jfftefr of the Paper Credit of Oreat Britain (1802), p. 118). 
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in direct contact at all. An organisation of some kind is, therefore, 
required to provide a link between them, so that the supply of 
foreign currency can meet the demand for it. 

The simplest method would be a bureau de change prepared to 
exchange on demand crowns for dollars and dollars for crowns at 
the current rate of 5:1. It would have to start with a certain 
amouLi of capital to allow for temporary fluctuations, e.g.y seasonal 
fluctuations due to the harvest. But, under the assumptions made 
hitherto, all fluctuations would in the long run cancel out. 

The modern economic system does, as a matter of fact, contain 
an arrangement of this kind. A sort of clearing market exists 
where foreign debts and claims are cancelled against each other. 
The banks in the various trading countries do business with each 
other, and there is a foreign exchange market where the various 
currencies are bought and sold. Moreover, under the gold standard, 
the central banka act as bureaux de change. 

The means of payment in international transactions are not for 
the most part cash, which is only used for small amounts {e.g., by 
travellers abroad), but bills of exchange, cheques and telegraphic 
transfers. The distinction between the various means of payment 
is a legal rather than an economic one ; the technical details need 
not, therefore, concern us.® The illustration, favoured by the 
ordinary textbook, is as follows. The exporter draws a three 
months" bill on the foreign importer and the latter accepts it, i.e., 
makes a legally binding promise to p&y* The exporter then sells 
the bill to someone who is buying or has bought goods from abroad. 
The latter gives it in settlement of his own debt to the foreign firm 
supplying him, which in its turn receives cash for it from the 
original acceptor. But it makes no essential difference whether 
the two payments are made in this way or not. They may just 
as well be made by means of a book transaction or by the sale 
and purchase of ready money. It is suflScient to note that there 
are various different means of payment and that these compete 
with one another, thus forming in effect a single market where 
the supply of foreign money confronts the demand for it. 

In the stationary economy postulated above, this market is in 
equilibrium. Our main problem will be to consider what happens 
when equilibrium is disturbed. But. first of all, it is necessaiy* to 
classify the items which make up the balance of payments and 
the different senses in which this latter term is used. 

^ An account of them will be found, in the following works ; Goschen, 

Tht Theory of Foreign Exchangee ; article on Foreign Exchange in the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Seiencee (1931), vol. 6; Flux, Foreign Exchangee (1924); 
Whitaker, Foreign Exchange (1933), 2nd cd. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS. 
§ 1. Classification of Items. 


Before proceeding to the qualitative analysis, let us glance at 
the more important of the quantitative computations which have 
been made. 

Since 1922 detailed statistics have been published annually by 
the American Department of Commerce of the balance of payments 
of the United States.® For some years now the Economic Intel* 
ligence Service of the League of Nations has published an estensive 
annual survey of the balance of payments of the more important 
countries.^ The most exhaustive investigation of this kind for any 
single country was that conducted by the German ‘ Enqvete- 
Aiisschuxs which baaed itself on a system of classification worked 
out by the International Chamber of Commerce in Paris. 

(a) The chief item in the balance of payments is the inter- 
national trade in commodities. A comparison of the value of 
imports and exports yields the balance of trade.® The German 
system of classification just mentioned distinguishes on the export 
side the following items : goods exported in the ordinary way, 
ships sold to the foreigner, fish sold at foreign ports, home products 
sold from sliips located abroad, international mails carried, 
electricity supplied to foreign countries, and, finally, goods 
smuggled out. Some of these items do not appear in the official 
statistics of foreign trade, which cover only commodities passed 
through the customs. Such items must be computed separately, 
but the classification has no theoretical significance. 

Of much the same type as payments for commodities are pay- 
ments for services. These are appropriately called invisible exports 
and imports. They represent transport services, shipping freights, 
passe nger fares, harbour and canal dues, postal, telephone and 


of International Paymtntt of tkt Vnittd States in 1922, (T.I.B. 

Uio rJtni’qMl International Payments of 

tho Lnited States for the year 1^1,- m the Reviexo of Economic Statistics (1922). 

Memorandum on Btdancts of Payments, published in English and French. ' 

Aussc}^ss zur Untersuc/iung der Brzeugungs- und Absatzbedinounorn der 

rfeu<scA« Zahlungsbilant, in Verfumdlungen wd^Bericht 
de.i Unterausschusses fur allgemetne WxrUchaftsstruktur (1930) This work has 

poiliehTS^ltTntiLTs 

KSt 
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telegraph fees, commercial services (fees and commissions), 
financial services (brokers’ fees, &c.), and services connected with 
the tourist traffic. There is always the risk that some items may be 
counted twice over. Thus, if an imported commodity is re-exported 
at an enhanced price, the difference, even if due to services included 
in ‘ invisible exports,’ will be reflected in the price statistics of 
imports and exports. In such a case therefore it should not be 
counted separately. 

The balance of trade and the balance of services can be grouped 
together under one heading and contrasted with the balance of 
credit. 

(6) The credit balance consists, on the one hand, of the interest 
balance, or balance of payments on capital, and, on the other 
hand, of the capital balance, or balance of payments (and repay- 
ments) of capital. 

The interest balance includes fixed interest on Government, 
municipal and private loans, variable profits and dividends, rents, 
&c., and perhaps also the yield of patents, copyrights, cartel dues 
and so forth. 

Under the heading of capital balance one should distinguish 
between long term and short term investments. Long term capital 
exports consist in the purchase of shares in foreign undertakings, 
the repurchase of home securities or repayment of loans contracted 
abroad, the purchase of foreign holdings in property located at 
home, &c., &c. Short term capital exports include any increase 
in the volume of bank balances held abroad, or in the holdings 
of foreign bills, and any decrease in the volume of commercial 
indebtedness to foreign countries. 

The flow of long term capital is closely connected with the flow 
of short term capital, and changes in the one tend sometimes to be 
compensated by opposite changes in the other, so that only 
fluctuations in both combined affect directly the demand or the 
supply of foreign currency. Thus, if a German firm floats a loan 
of 10 million dollars in New York, it need not mean that the s^ipply 
of dollars and the demand for marks in the foreign exchange 
market are immediately increased by 10 million and by 2') million 
respectively. What happens is that a New York bank opens an 
account in favour of the German firm, on which the latter draws 
gradually according to its requirements. The long term debt is, 
therefore, compensated by the creation of a short term asset, and 
there is no effective demand for currency until and so far as the 
latter is used up.^ 

> Of course, it may happen that a short term debt is created first and that it is 
consolidated later by the issue of long term bonds. 

W 
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(c) Further items in the balance of payments are Government 
transactions (salaries of diplomatic representatives, subsidies, 
reparations, &c.) and gifts of money such as remittances sent home 
by emigrants. 


§ 2. Biffbbent Senses of the Term. 

Having classified the items which make up the balance of pay- 
nsents, we must now analyse the concept itself. The term ‘ balance 
of payments * is used in a number of different senses, which are 
apt to be confused with one another. It is very important to 
distinguish carefully between them, as the failure to do so has led 
to serious misconceptions. 

(а) The term is sometimes used for the amounts of foreign 
currency bought and sold within a given period of time. In this 
sense the balance of payments is, of course, always in equilibrium, 
since the amount bought must necessarily equal the amount sold. 
The proposition is a mere tautology which follows from this (not 
very helpful) definition of the concept. 

(б) It may refer, secondly, to the payments made, within the 
period, to and from foreign countries. This is not the same thing 
as (a) since payment can be made not only by the purchase of 
foreign money, but also by the transfer of foreign money already 
held.^ If the volume of payments made is greater than the volume 
received, the deficiency will be made up in this way. The balance 
of payments in sense (6) may, therefore, very well be passive. It 
cannot, however, remain passive longer than the stock of money 
lasts. Moreover, it must have been active at some earlier point 
of time, since otherwise the stock could never have been acquired. 
Over a long j-oriod, therefore, the balance of payments must be 
in equilibrium in this sense too.* 

(c) The term is frequently used in the more restricted sense 
of the balance of payments * on income account.' This includes 
the interest balance and the balance of trade and services. If it 
is passive, then either the capital balance is active, or there is a 
transfer of gold or foreign currency. An * unfavourable balance * 
is then equivalent to an increase in indebtedness (including the 
export of shares, and any increase in holdings by foreigners) or to 
a loss of gold. 

(d) There are no accurate figures of the balance of payments 
in any of the above senses. One must, therefore, be content with 


^ Including gold, if the country receiving payment is on the gold standard. 

3 Only a gold-producing country can have a permanently passive balance— if one 
does not prefer to regard gold in such cases as a commodity rather than money. 
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statistics of liabilities falling due. If these are all settled, the 
result is equivalent to the balance of payments in sense (6). 

(e) From the balance of liabilities falling due during a given 
period, it is only a short step to the computation of the total 
volume of claims and liabilities outstanding at a given moment. 
This yields the ‘ balance of international indebtedness.’ 

(/) For the explanation of the exchange rate it is not sufficient 
to measure the amount of liabilities outstanding at a given moment 
or falling due during a given period ; nor does it help to record 
ex post jacto all the payments actually made during a given 
period. Economic analysis cannot start with a certain amount of 
existing liabilities;* it has to consider how they are contracted. 
The willingness to buy and to sell at this or that price (exchange 
rate) must be studied. In other words the apparatus of demand 
and supply must be applied to our particular market. The term 
' balance of payments ’ is then used in the sense of the whole 
demand-and-supply situation and in this sense it will be used in 
the following pages. 


§ 3. Supply and Demand Analysis. 

The exchange rate between the means of payment of two 
countries is determined, like all other prices, by supply and 
demand. Since the supply of one currency constitutes the demand 
for the other and vice versa, we may treat either of them as a 
commodity and the other as money. In the following exposition 
the foreign currency will be treated like a commodity for which 
there is monetary demand, and we shall speak of its price in terms 
of the domestic currency.® 

In the accompanying diagram, prices {i.e., exchange rates 
defined as number of units of domestic currency per unit of foreign 
currency^ are measured along the vertical axis, and amounts of 
foreign money bought and sold along the horizontal axis of a 
rectangular system of co-ordinates. The demand curve (DD) slopes 
downwards from left to right. This expresses the fact that people 
are willing to buy larger amounts of foreign currency at a lower 
price. This one can explain provisionally by the fact that foreign 

* This point was stressed by Ricardo in his discussion with Malthas *' You 

appear to me not sufficiently to consider the circuinsUnces [which) induce one 
country to contract a debt to another. [In] all cases you bring forward you always 
suppose the [debt] nlrc.idy contracted.” L^ttera of Ricardo to Malthua ed bv J 
Sonar (1887), p. 11. • . ■ 

* This is in accordance with the method of quotation used on the contiuent 

where oichange rates are expressed as so and so many units of domestic 
money per lOO units of foreign money, ^tes quoted in London mean, on the 
other hand, so and so many units of foreign money per £1. ’ 
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commodities become cheaper in consequence oi the cheapening of 
the foreign currency and larger quantities will be imported. The 
supply curve (SS) slopes upwards from left to right. This expresses 
the fact that people are willing to sell larger amounts at a higher 
price, which is to be explained by the stimulation of exports due 
to the fall of prices of domestic goods in terms of foreign currency.® 
The two curves intersect at P. This means that there is an 
exchange rate at which the amount of foreign money which can 
be disposed of is equal to the amount offered for sale. If this 
price obtains, there is market equilibrium. 



Suppose now that demand increases, because of an unfavour- 
able change in the balance of payments in sense (tf). In other 
words there is added to the existing demand the demand of those 
who now have to discharge additional debts to foreigners. 
Thi.s is represented by a shift of the demand curve from 
DD to D'D'. It DOW intersects the supply curve at P'. The 
exchange rate has risen and the amount of foreign money sold 
has increased. A rise in the exchange rate may also be due to 
a reduction in supply, owing, e.p., to a fall in exports. If the 
supply curve shifts from SS to S'S', the price will rise from P to 
P and the amount sold will decrease. 


the supply curve slopes upwards from left to right needs 
amount of money in each of the two countries is held con- 

umvard^ tn® t L a 1 ^^? ^ ®“PP*y backwards and slopes 

^ V ■ ^ ^ means that, if demand increases beyond that point, the 

sS^ actually diminish (elasticity of 

supply < 0), for the smaller amount of foreign money offered can buy a larger 

amount of domestic money. In the limiting case when the price of the foreign cur- 

n-nry approaches infin.tv. when the price of domestic money in termrof foremen 

Xufd ha noted *th°i th® ^^PP/^ money will become very small, (^t 

nn?nt wfcr ®“PP^y “^d the demand curve are not symmetrical. The 

j oint where the supply curve turns to the left corresponds to that ooint in the 
dermmd curve when the area of the inscribed rectangle begins to diminish ) 

reaK ^hi^n^rheJ^nseTf^n''’ Practical importance. \hey are remote from 

r aiuj < menj hec.anse of the assumption that the qiiautitv of money remains con- 

a^nd;sup”,;?*^rr ""S 

pr'iMeThifff orth™dema"nd "an“ supp'ly cur'vif “PP''®' 
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Here it is necessary to recall the distinction, worked out in § 2, 
between the balance of payments in sense (a) and the balance of 
payments in sense (/). Sense (a) refers to OQ (demand actually 
satisfied, or supply actually sold) ; sense {/) refers lo the whole 
demand-and-supply situation as represented by the two curves. In 
sense (a) the two sides of the balance of payment art- equal bv 
definition and a statement to the effect that they are equal is a 
tautological statement. But if we say that the balance of payment 
is, at a given moment, unfavourable, we mean that at the then 
prevailing rate (or at a rate which is considered as normal) demand 
exceeds supply, because the demand or supply curve or both have 
shifted. The balance of payment in sense (/) is in disequilibrium 
at a given rate, but equilibrium cun be restored bv a change in 
the exchange rate. 

In view of the fact that changes are constantly occurring in 
the innumerable items which make up the balance of payments, 
it might be supposed that the rate of exchange would continually 
fluctuate like the price of commodities of which the supply-and- 
demand curves are liable to shift. But experience shows that under 
normal conditions the exchanges remain practically stable. There 
must, therefore, exist a mechanism which regulates supply and 
demand.^ 

We shall discuss in the next chapter this mechanism under the 
working of the gold standard. Chapter IV is concerned with the 
mechanism which operates under a paper currency, and Chapter V 
provides a synthesis of the two cases. 

§ 4. The Case of wore than Two Countries. 

Throughout the preceding argument it has been assumed that only two countries 
are involved. But the modern economic system is composed of a number of 
different countries, each of which trades with each of the others. There is no 
reason to expect that one country's balance of payments with any other individual 
country will be in equilibrium. The analysis given above is applicable, therefore, 
only to a country's balance of payments with alt the other countries combined. 
The mechanism of adjustment operates, however, through the so-called triangular 
trade, by influencing the balance of payments between countries other than the 
one directly concerned. In equilibrium the position is as follow*s. Germany, for 
instance, pays for its imports from the United States partly by selling machinery 
to South America, while the South American countries export raw materials to 
the United States. On tbe monetary side we can imagine the American exporter 
receiving in payment from his German customer a bill on Brazil, and selling it 

^ In Urras of our demand and supply curves the working of the ni.vh u.ism 
rouat be cfjnccived as follows ; There is an equalising source of supply (gold k-m i vo 
of the central bank or exchange equalisation fund); tho curve of total siiindv is 
Ujerefore horizontal over a certain range. To avoid a depletion of the cold rcseiv.. 
loices are eel up which lend to shift tlie »ieman<l and the supply curve in .rl 

appropriate way ; prices are changed and the flow of capit.nl is influenced hv me . ns 
of changes in tho rate of interest. ^ nn•'n^ 
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to an importer of Brazilian coffee. Actually tbe whole set of transactions will be 
financed by the banks^ probably via the London money market, but that makes 
no essential difference. Tbe modem banking system acts simply as a partially 
decentralised clearing-house. 

When more than two countries are inyolyed there will be more than one ex- 
change-ratio. Between three countries there will be three ratios (e.g. 1:2, 1:3, 
2 : 3), between four countries six ratios (s.^. 1 : 2, 1 : 3, 1 : 4, 2 : 3, 2 : 4, 3 : 3) and 

between n countries ^ ^ ratios. Since the yarious foreign exchazige markets 

are connected by telephone and telegraph, the different ratios must bear a deter- 
minate relation to each other. If, for instance, the dollar rate for marks were to 
rise, while the dollar rate for pounds, and the sterling rate for marks, remained 
constant, it would pay to change marks into dollars, dollars into pounds, and 
pounds into marks, until — assuming the dollar rate for pounds to be in equilibrium 
— the sterling rate for marks had risen proportionately. It is true that if the 
international money market is broken up by tbe severance of communications in war- 
time, temporary discrepancies may arise, ^ but experience shows that they will 
disappear very soon, even when rates are fluctuating widely.^ There may, of 
course, be different rates for cash, telegraphic transfers, bills payable at sight, 
three months' bills, Ac., all in terms of the same currency. But these exceptions 
are only apparent, since they refer to price discrepancies between what are, 
in effect, slightly different means of payment. 

Tbe situation, however, changes completely when a rigid exchange control 
supersedes the forces of the market. Then more or less fictitious and indepen- 
dent rates prevail and there is no necessity for a rapid adjustment between them. 
The problems resulting from this will be discussed later. 


^ This applies also to a single exchange ratio, which may be different even 
in the two countries directly involved. 

^ Cf. Graham, Exchange, Prices and Production in Byper-lnffation : Germanu. 
1920 1923 (1930). 
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THE GOLD STANDARD. 

§ 1. Deiinition. 

The term * gold standard ’ may be used in a narrower or in 
a wider sense. In the narrower sense it signifies a monetary system 
under which gold coins of standard specification, or gold certifi- 
cates with 100 per cent, gold backing, form the circulating medium. 
In the wider sense it covers also the case where notes or silver 
coins are legal tender, provided they are convertible into gold 
at a fixed rate. There must, of course, be no prohibition of 
the melting down of gold coins.* Under these conditions the 
value of money and the value of gold are rigidly linked together 
and cannot diverge from one another. 

If two or more trading countries are ^ on the gold standard, 
and if there are no obstacles to the import and export of gold, 
then the different currencies are rigidly linked together. For 
instance, if an ounce of gold can be coined into a definite number 
of pounds sterling and into twenty times as many marks, then — still 
under the provisional assumption that no costs are involved — one 
can convert at will twenty marks into one pound and vice versa. 
A good analogy, which will be worked out in Chapter V, is that 
of two vertical cylinders joined by a connecting pipe. 

§ 2. The Gold Points. 

So long as the balance of payments is in equilibrium the 
ordinary means of international payment (bills, cheques, Ac.) cancel 
out and there is no need for the transport and recoinage of gold. 
But suppose, to take a concrete example, that, owing to a failure 
of crops or the necessity of paying reparations, Germany’s balance 
of payments with England becomes passive. What happens then? 

The effect is that the demand for bills on England becomes 
greater than their supply. Consequently the value in marks of 
sterling bills goes up. If the actual cost of recoinage is zero, 
marks can still be converted into pounds at the rate of 20 : 1. 
Nevertheless, firms which have payments to make in England are 
prepared to give a somewhat higher price for sterling bills, since 

* There have been many such prohibitions in the course of economic history 
but they were always difficult to enforce. 
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they can in this way avoid the expense of transporting gold. If, 
however, the price of bills rises above the so-called * upper gold 
point,' it will pay to export gold and to have it recoined abroad 
rather than to pay the enhanced price. ^ The position of the gold 
point is determined by the costs of transporting gold ; these include, 
of course, the insurance premium and the loss of interest involved. 
Corresponding to tb3 upper or export gold point there is a lower 
or import gold point, which is likewise determined by the cost 
of transmitting gold. Under modern conditions the actual trans- 
mission of gold is undertaken, not by the merchant himself, but 
either by a banking house which specialises in this line of business 
or by the central bank itself. The bank is enabled in this way 
to open an account abroad. It can then draw cheques and sell 
them at the enhanced rate. After the War it became the practice, 
instead of actually shipping gold, to earmark it on foreign account. 
If the Bank of France wished to import gold from America, it 
would simply have the bullion placed in a special account at New 
York, ready for shipment should the necessity arise. The Bank 
of International Settlements has tried to set up an international 
clearing system to supersede gold movements altogether; but since 
1929 there has been to some extent a reaction in favour of the 
traditional practice. 

The complications due to the existence of international borrow- 
ing will be considered later. For the present it is assumed that a 
passive balance of trade cannot be adjusted, even temporarily, in 
this way. 

§ 3. Mercantilist Ideas. 

Suppose now that, owing to some factor the effects of which are 
not purely transitorj*,® the balance of trade becomes passive and the 
rate of foreign money rises above the gold export point. How long 
can the outflow of gold continue? Is there any limit to the amount 
of gold which will be withdrawn from circulation? Must the 
Government intervene to prevent an inconvenient drain on the 
currency, or is an appropriate distribution of gold between different 
countries secured automaticallv? 

It is common knowledge that the mercantilists advocated the 
restriction of imports and the encouragement of exports, with a 
view to inducing an active balance and an inflow of gold. “ The 

- Gosehen s ’ffieQTu of Forvitjn Exc/ianges contains a classical statement of tba 
theory, hor a dotaiJod catalogue of the determining factors^ c/. Einzig. /nfer- 
national Gold Movements. 

^ E,g., a series of poor harvests, the necessity of paying reparations over a 
long period, or the permanent contraction of a foreign market. 
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ordinary means to increase our wealth and treasure is by torejgn 
trade, wherein we must ever observe this rule; to sell more to 
strangers yearlj’ than we consume of theirs iu value. 

It is only fair to remember that the mercantilist doctrine was a 
great advance*' on the ‘ bullion system ’ which A\a.s <lomiiiant in 
England till after the beginning ot the seventeenth centurv. Tili^ 
consisted iu the rigid control of each separate transaction with 
foreign countries, with a view, on the one hand, to reducing com- 
modity imports to the hare minimum and, on the other hand, to 
ensuring that exports should be paid ior by an actual intlow ot gold. 
All payments passed through the liands ot the ‘ King's Exchanger.' 
who had a legal monopoly in the transaction of foreign business.*' 

The mercantilists showed that it was absurd to try and regulate 
every single transaction, since the only thing that mattered was 
the balance of total payments. Thomas Mun even went so far as 
to say that a passive balance of trade with one country should not 
be interfered with so long as it led indirectly to an active balance 
with another country. It was on the initiative of the mercantilists, 
and particularly of Mun himself, that the most burdensome of the 
restrictions on foreign trailo were removed.' 

The mercantilists are often criticisetl for taking into accouni 
only the balance of trade instead of the total balance ot paymeui» ; 
but this criticism is unwarranted. Even in the sixteenth century 
there was an international credit system and a well-organised inter- 
national money market. Many of the mercantilist writers referred 
explicitly to items in the balance of payments other than the trade 
balance. For example, Thomas Mun mentioned, amongst other 
things, expenditure on foreign travel, the transmission of gold to 
Rome, and military expenditure abroad. Certain other items 
which arc familiar today were non-existent or of negligible jiro- 
portions in the seventeenth century, and it is hardly surprising 
that the mercantilists ignored them. In any case, omissions of 


* Tliotiias Mull, Knjlfi/id'n Trtnsuft by Furraigu Tradt iwrilti-ii about 1628, 
published poalhuinously in 1664). 

* Prof. Schumpeter calls the doctrine of the liade balance " the first step 

townrds an aiinivsis <»f llie (•rotioinic ^.vstt•n^- ' C’/. KpocUvu dtr JJorjmcn- umi 

^ItlliodtntjtHv/iivhlf (2n<l imI. 1924). p. 

('f. Tawtiey’s Inirodiirliou to 'I'liomas Wilson. .1 upon Uaury (1572). 

reprinted in Clmaica nf Sorinl and Polttind .SVi>mc«' (1925). Prof. Tawney observes 
wilb some justification, titat the deviion fm|>loye«l by the 'luHois are exactly ilie 
•aine as those resorted to dining the War — and also, it may In* added, during the 
di-pn-ssioii from 1931 oriwanls t'/. eliai» vii. § 7. 

’ The best discussion of the imTraiitili.st doctrine is to be found in Vitier, 
English Theoric.s of h'orcigii Trade before .Ndain Smith,” Journal of Political 
Bconr/mie (1930), vol. 38. pjo 249 so/ and 404 and ” The Balance of Trade ” 
in the Encyclopadia of tlir Socinl Srirnnx (1930), vd. 2. ii. 399, Professor Viiicr 
confiiiCB his attention to the Encli-h rner<.arililist<, Pf also Ilecksrlier. Mcrrnn- 
tiliirn (1935) (2 voU.). 
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this kind are unimportant compared witli other defects of the 
doctrine. 

The mercantilists based their whole attitude to problems of com- 
mercial policy on the idea that the accumulation of gold meant an 
increase in the real wealth of a country. This yiew was, of course, 
erroneous. But even if there were any sense in trying to increase 
the amount of gold in circulation, the method they advocated — 
namely, Government interference with foreign trade — ^would not 
in fact produce this result. Moreover, the fear that there might 
be an indefinitely large drain of gold unless such action were taken, 
was totally unfounded. The whole theory rested on very crude 
notions about the balance of payments. Mercantilism received 
its death-blow in 1752 when Hume published his Political 
Discourses. This was the first appearance in a systematic form® of 
the ‘ classical theory,’ which was later refined and extended by 
Adam Smith, Thornton, Ricardo, Senior,* John Stuart Mill, 
Cairnes, Bastable, Taussig, &c.‘ It must now be considered in 
detail. 

§ 4. The Classical Theory and Its Critics. 

Our problem is to explain how equilibrium is restored after the 
balance of trade has become passive and gold has begun to flow out. 
The classical solution is as follows. The outflow of gold decreases 
the volume of money in circulation. Consequently prices fall, 
exports are stimulated and imports are reduced. In the foreign 
country where the balance of payments has become active the 
opposite happens.* Gold flows in, the volume of currency in 
circulation expauda, prices rise, imports are stimulated, and exports 
are reduced. The movement of gold, which is the same thing 
as the cash payments necessitated by the passive balance of trade, 
produces a gap between the price levels of the two countries. This 
in its turn stimulates a flow of goods in the same direction as the 
original flow of gold, and the flow of goods induces a flow of gold 
in the opposite direction. The two gold movements, therefore, 
cancel out and the balance of payments is restored to equilibrium 

* It was demonstrated by Friedrich Raficl that eve^ one of the elements com- 
(uisin)' it enuM in* found in oarlit-v writer?. Cf. " Englische Freihandler vor Adam 
Smith.” ZtUschrift fur die gesamten Staatawiaaenschaften, supplementary vol. 
18. Of. nliso Viner, loe. cit. 

5 His Three Lectures on the Tranamiaaion of the Precious Metala from Coun- 
try to Country and the Mercantile Theory of Wealth (1828). reprinted in London 
School nf Prr\/iomica Series of Jirprinta .Vo. 3. 1931- 

^ A detailed account of the historical development and a practic^ly exhaus- 
tive bibliograpliy are to be found in Angell, The Theory of International Prices 
(1926). 

3 Some writers have expressed a fear that the balance of payments may become 
passive for all countries simultaneously. But this is unlikely to happen until 
trade ronncctions are established with another planet! 
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by the movement of commodities. Thus, payment is made pro< 
visionally in gold, hut finally in goods. To put the same thing 
in another way : if a country is suddenly called on to make 
additional payments to foreign countries, its volume of exports 
and consequently the supply of foreign bills will increase. Simul- 
taneously the demand for these bills diminishes, because imports 
contract. The bill market returns, therefore, to equilibrium and 
the exchange falls once more below the gold point. 

This mechanism thus preserves equilibrium in the balance of 
payments. It prevents a complete loss of gold by any one country 
and ensures an appropriate distribution of gold among the gold 
standard countries which participate in world trade. The 
mechanism of the gold standard regulates the movement of gold 
automatically. It therefore renders state intervention at once 
superfluous and ineffective. “ The exportation of the specie may 
at all times be safely left to the discretion of individuals. ... If 
it be advantageous to export it, no laws can effectively prevent its 
exportation. Happily, in this case, as in most others in commerce, 
where there is free competition, the interests of the individual and 
that of the community are never at variance.”’ 

Ricardo never tired of pointing out that, for purposes of inter- 
national trade, money is simply that commodity which is most 
readily exchangeable. It, therefore, gravitates like other com- 
modities — only with particular ease — to the place where its value is 
highest, or, in other words, where the price level is lowest. ” If 
in France an ounce of gold were more valuable than in England, 
and would therefore in France purchase more of any commodity 
common to both countries, gold would immediately quit England 
for such purpose, and we should send gold in preference to anything 
else, because it would be the cheapest exchangeable commodity in 
the English market; for if gold be dearer in France than in Eng- 
land, goods must be cheaper; we should not therefore send them 
from the dear to the cheap market, but, on the contrary, 
they would come from the cheap to the dear market and would 
be exchanged for our gold.”* Ricardo was only putting the same 
thing differently in the many passages where he attributed the 
outflow of gold to its ‘ redundance.’ ” By relative redundance 
then I mean, relative cheapness, and the exportation of the com- 
modity I deem, in all ordinary cases, the proof of such cheapness.”’ 

Discussion of the particular questions at issue between Ricardo 

® Ricardo, Tht High Prict of Bullion (1911), 4tb ed., reprinted in Wotka. ed. 
ila-ulloch (18461, p. 265. 

* Of. eit., p. ^ 0 . 

* lUtitit to Malthua, ed. Bonar (1887), p. 13. 
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and Malthus must be postponed till Chapter YII, AviieTe the classical 
treatment of the ‘ transfer problem ’ is compared with the very 
similar discussions of recent years. At the present stage it is more 
convenient to deal with certain misconceptions of the scope and 
implications of the classical theory as a whole. 

On the Continent the classical theory has never found much 
favour,® criticism being generally directed against the ‘ quantity 
theorj' of money,* on which it is based. But two varieties of the 
quantity theory must be distinguished. The more rigid one asserts 
that a given percentage increase or diminution in the quantity of 
money will necessarily change prices in the same proportion. But 
the classical theory of international trade clearly does not require 
so drastic an assumption. It need onl}' postulate that an increase 
in the quantity of money tends to raise prices, and that a diminu- 
tion in the quantity of money tends to lower them, without saying 
by how much. The quantity theory in this less rigid sense can 
hardly be disputed. There is no advantage in substituting, as 
Professor Aftalion wishes to do, for ‘ quantity of money ' the 
expression ‘ total incomes.’^ Naturally the quantity of money 
influences the price level only when it is actually spent, and thus 
constitutes an effective demand for goods. Without altering in 
any way the meaning of the classical theory one could say ‘ total 
money incomes fall,’ ‘ the supply of money shrinks * or * the demand 
for goods becomes smaller ’ instead of saying ‘ the quantity of 
money diminishes ’ or ‘ there is an outflow of gold.* One could 
also speak with Professor Ohlin of a * shift in (nominal) purchasing 
power.’ 

It has been olyecled that the gold movements which occur in 
practice are toe •.signmeant to overcome such large disturbances 
as often arise ir a oalance of payments. This objection cannot be 
dealt with at the present stage, where the assumption is still made 
of a purely automatic, ‘ unmanaged ’ gold standard. Under 
modern conditions every monetary system is influenced by the 
deliberate policy of the central bank and by the mechanism of 
international credit.® As will be shown later, gold movements 
provoke changes in the volume of purchasing power many times 
greater than themselves. Under a ‘ pure ’ gold standard, where 


ft As typical of ihe French and German attitude* cf. the various writings of 
Prof. Nogfiro, and Ilelfferich, Mouvj/^ p. 599 (vol. 2). 

7 Cf. his article. “ Die Einkommenstlicorie dcs Geldes {lVir(scha/f$fh€orie dtr 
Ge*jtnxvart (1932)> vol. 2, p, 376). Prof. Scliumpeter has shown conclusively that 
there no antithesis between * income theory ' and * quantity theory ’ : cf. ** Das 
Sozialprodukt und die Rcchenpfennige '* {.4fcAiv fiir Sozialwisaenachaft (1918), 
vol. 44), 

ft For the objection that tariffs, &c., prevent the attainment of equilibrium, cf. 
chap, vii, § 5. 
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the circulating medium consisted exclusively of gold, such move- 
ments would, therefore, have to be on a much larger scale. 

Professor L. Laughlin® has objected that between modern 
markets which are connected by railroads, telegraph, telephone, 
&c., price differences cannot exist long enough to produce sutE- 
ciently large movements of goods. This criticism of the classical 
doctrine can be disposed of by pointing out that modern means of 
communication equalise prices by inducing transactions between the 
cheap and the dear market; far from being an objection, this state- 
ment calls attention to circumstances which make for a rapid 
functioning of the mechanism. 

It is perhaps worth while to think out the classical theorj- 
in terms of inter-regional trade.’ Suppose that, owing to a redis- 
tribution of taxation. London or the County of Middlesex has 
to make increased payments to Scotland. In that case Scotland’s 
purchasing power rises at the expense of the South. If the Scots- 
men who now have more to spend buy the same commodities 
as would have been bought by the Londoners whose incomes have 
been reduced, the only effect is a movement of goods from London 
to Scotland. More will be consumed in Scotland and less in 
London. If, however, the Scotsmen spend their money at home 
on commodities other than those which the Londoners have 
previously been in the habit of buying, the process of adjustment 
is more complicated. The volume of money in Scotland (which 
forms the demand for goods there) has increased, whereas in 
London it has diminished. Prices, therefore, rise in Scotland 
and fall in London, and the discrepancy between the two price- 
levels causes goods to flow from London to Scotland. This is 
exactly the same process which has been expounded above as 
the standard case in international trade. The problem will be 
further analysed in chapter VII. 


• Prirtcx-pltt of Money (1903). p. 369. 

’ Cf. p. 11, As Ric.irdo himself pointed out. " The moiu-y of a oartidilar 
country is divided amongst its different provinces by the same rules .as the money 
of the world is divided amongst the different nations of which it is composed ” 
(T'he nigh Price of Bullion; Worke, p. 282). 



CHAPTER IV. 

INCONVERTIBLE PAPER CURRENCIES. 


§ 1. The ‘ Balance of Payments " Theory and the ‘ Inflation ’ 

Theory. 

The last chapter dealt with currencies rigidly linked together 
by convertibility into gold. The present chapter is concerned with 
the opposite extreme, with inconvertible paper currencies, the 
relative values of which are determined by supply and demand 
in the open market. The value of one in terms of the other is 
subject to variations like the price of ordinary commodities. There 
are no fixed parities or gold points, and a passive balance of 
payments will cause, not an outfiow of gold, but a depreciation 
of the exchange. There is no fixed point at which depreciation 
will cease, corresponding to the gold export point in the previous 
example. On the other hand, depreciation cannot go on indefinitely, 
except under a progressive inflation. For the relative price 
changes which are necessary to reduce imports, stimulate exports, 
and restore equilibrium— and which under the gold standard are 
induced by the outfiow of gold — are here produced by variations 
in the rate of exchange.^ The problem is now to find the general 
principle which determines how far depreciation will go. 

During the War, when the gold standard was suspended by 
one country after ancthor, this question became again one of 
practical politics; and it was debated keenly, above all in Germany. 
Two explanations were put forward of the steady depreciation of 
the mark in terms of foreign currencies. The ofiicial view, which 
was mercantilist in spirit, ascribed it to the passive balance of 
payments; the critics, on the other hand, attributed the whole 
responsibility to inflation. 


* Prof. Hollander points out that this factor operates to some extent even 
under a gold standard— wuhm the limits set by the gold points (“ International 

Somi 5 Criticism.”'" QuaAerlv^ournal of EclnZics 

[1918] » vol. 32, p. 678) He concludes that absolute price changes are not reouired. 
But as Mahhus showed in his review of Ricardo’s High Pric€ of BuUion, " we 
know indeed tliat such a demand (i.e., for goods of the country whose balance of 

^>*6 harvest) willto a certain degree 
exist, owing to the faU in the biUs upon the debtor country, and the conseqSent 

opportunilv of purchasing its commodities at a cheaper rate than usual. But if the 
debt for the corn or the subsidy be considerable, and require prompt payment, the 

n 1 . 1 ? 5® J 7. '^‘•n ^*1.® P"®® transport of the precious 

metals. A part of the debt yuH be paid m these metals, and a part by the increased 

exports of commodities (Edinburgh Review [Feb. 1811], vol. 17. pp. 344-5). 

( f. also Viner, Canada a Balance of Internationa Indebtednesa p 194 
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TKe ‘ balance of paymenta ’ theory in ita naive form merely 
aaserts that exchange rates are determined by the balance of pay- 
ments, in the sense of supply and demand. There ran be no 
objection to this ‘theory,' but the question is: what determines 
supply and demand? 

The balance of payments theory in its more sophisticated form 
does try to answer this further question. It asserts that the balance 
of payments is determined chiefly by factors which are independent 
of variations in the rate of exchange. In addition to fixed pay- 
ments, such as reparations and the interest on foreign debts, the 
demand for many imported raw materials is inelastic because they 
are not to be had at any price except from abroad. 

The fatal weakness of this theory is that it assumes the balance 
of payments to be a fixed quantity. To use an appiDjuiale metaplior 
®^&g68ted by Mr. Keynes,^ it applies the theory ot solids where 
that of liquids would be more appropriate. The balance of trade 
(and also some invisible import.s and exports) depends on the 
relation between price-levels at home and abroad. Even the demand 
for imported foodstuffs has a certain elasticity. For the same 
physiological needs can be satisfied either by cheap commodities 
like bread and potatoes, or by expensive ones like meat and fruit. 
In a word, the balance of payments is partially dependent on 
the exchanges; it cannot, therefore, be used to explain them. 

This objection was raised by theorists of the ‘ inflation ’ school.^ 
They pointed out that the mark would never have depreciated 
80 far if the volume of currency had not been continually increased. 
It was only the rise of domestic prices that prevented the expansion 
of exports and the contraction of imports. Othenvise equilibrium 
would have been restored by the change in relative prices. Exactly 
the same point had been made more than a hundred years ago 
by Ricardo, who asserted that ‘ the exchange accurately measures 
the depreciation of the currency. ’■* The situation in England 
during the Napoleonic wars was very similar to that in Germany 
from 1914 to 1920. The twentieth century has added but little 


to our understanding of these phenomena, and the coiiespondeuce 


* C/. “The German Tranefer Problem.” Kcono/nic Journal (1929), p. 6. Mr. 
l^eyneg himself compares the balance of trade Ui a sticky tnass.^ 

® Cf. the various writings of Prof. Cassel ; Mises, Zalilungsbilanz und 
Deviaenkurse ’’ (in Mitttilunotn dts Vtrbandea der OBttrrtichifchin Itanken und 
Bankitrt [1919]): Machlup, Dit Goldktrn-wahTung, chap. 15; and Hahn, ” Jlandvl- 
bilanz—Zahlungsbilanz- Valuta— Guteroreise “ and ” Statische und dynaniischc- 

Wechaelkurse in Gtld und Kredit (1924). 

* LtUtrt, p. 15. Cf. also High Prict of Uullwn, jiatsini, and the celebrated 
BvUion Report which was produced under his influence (reprinted in Cannan, Tht 
Paptr Pound of nan. mi). 
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between Malthus and Ricardo still provides the best discussion 
of the points at issue. 

§ 2. The Theory of Purchasing Power Parity. 

The view that a fall in the exchange is due to inflation rests 
on the theory of * purchasing power parity.’ This theory asserts 
that the relative value of different currencies corresponds to the 
relation between the real purchasing power of each currency in 
its own country. The term * purchasing power parity ’ was first 
introduced by Professor Cassel, who enunciated the theory in its 
most extreme form. But he did not invent it® and his formula^ 
tion was in any case very much over-simplified. His assertion 
that the demand for foreign money is determined by its purchasing 
power abroad is simply not true. Foreign money is normally 
purchased to settle a debt, and debts are contracted either without 
reference to prices at all (political debts) or with reference only 
to particular prices (commercial debts). General purchasing power 
is rarely considered. 

But it is not difficult to guess what Professor Cassel really 
means. In so far as particular prices tend to equality in different 
countries, prices in general, or the value of money, will show 
the same tendency. But experience teaches that absolute equality 
of all particular prices is never realised. Nevertheless, one can 
S{)eak of the equalisation of general price-levels, though hardly 
any of the purchasiug-pow'er-parity theorists except Marshall have 
tried to show in detail in what sense this is possible. 

Obviously one cannot mean that the price of every single com- 
modity must be the same in different countries. It is only trans- 
portable goods which react directly to price discrepancies at all, 
and even here discrepancies cannot be reduced in this way to 
loss than the cost of transport. Everj* commodity has an export 
point and an import point. The distance between the two ‘ com- 
modity points ’® is determined by the cost of transport, including 
tantl's, insurance, uninsurable risks, interest (since transport takes 
time), cost of advertisement in the foreign market, &c., &c.' If 

5 Tim theory is older oven than Ricardo. According to Prof Angell the 
first writer to formulate it clearly was John Wheatley {Rtrruxrka on Currtney and 
tonimercf [1^]}. It was also extremely well set out by William Blake iObatrvu- 
iu>„s on the Pnnciplea tvhtch Titgulnte the. Coiirae of Exchange: and on the Present 
Depreciated State of the Currency [1810]). Blake spoke of the relation between 
Rout Exchange (i.e.. purchasing power p.irity) and Nominal Exchange. 

- As one may call them by analogy with the gold points. It should be noted 
that the export point is the lower commodity point in terms of domestic price. 

■ Most of these factors ye not peculiar to international trade, however the 
Jilttcr concept may be defined. 
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iu a country the price of a given commodity rises above the import 
point, imports will increase, if it falls below the export point, tlie 
commodity will be exported. 

Professor Augell has recently urged that, in addition to trans- 
port costs, there are other factors which produce permanent price 
discrepancies. Eoliowing Professor Schuller, he mentions lack of 
information, lack of initiative, selling costs in a new market. None 
of these factors represents permanent costs of transport (indeed, 
the 6rst two can hardly be regarded as costs at allj, but for that 
very reason they do not lead to permanent price discrepancies.® 
Row long discrepancies due to them will persist is, of course, 
another question. Some markets react more promptly than others. 
The stock exchanges and the markets for staple commodities in 
diSerent countries are connected by telephone and telegraph, and 
speculation is highly organised. They therefore react to price 
discrepancies within a few hours. Other markets take days or 
even weeks to react; but in modern times improved communica- 
tions and the collection of more and more detailed information 
about foreign markets have reduced substantially the reaction 
period ’ of all markets. 

Professor Angell draws attention to another fact which iu his 
view is the chief cause of disproportionate price differences. The 
increase of production whicli is necessary it exports to tlie countrj 
with the high price-level are to expand, will normally involve 
rising costs. Under perfect competition this cannot prevent the 
e((Ualisatiou of prices. But, according to Professor Angell, there 
are many cases in practice where it will pay manufacturers to 
produce the smaller amount at a lower marginal cost, tlius making 
larger profits per unit of the product. Now it is true that market 
conditions may be of this type, but, even so, they will not give 
rise to price discrepancies; for exports can be increased without 
an expansion of total output. Indeed, manufacturers may not 
even know what proportion of their output will be exported by 

the traders who buy from them. 

The case of dumping {i.e., price discrimination iu favour of 
the foreigner) also provides no exception to the rule, since com- 
modities can be reimported if the price discrepancy is greater than 
the costs of transport.® 

Within the limits set by the cost of transport the price of 
a commodity may vary between different ooimlries. In many 

“ As tticardo pointed out to Mnlthun, p. 18). lack of information ns 

a disturbing factor could bo urged against almost every law of political economy 

V For a general discussion of dumping c/. cliap. xviii below. 
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cases the two commodity points are a long way apart, and the 
limits are correspondingly wide. If transport is impossible, or if 
it is disproportionately expensive,^ there will be no direct connec- 
tion at all between prices at home and abroad. 

Thus it is possible to distinguish, roughly, between goods 
which are and goods which are not * internationally traded.’ All 
commodities which are regularly exported or imported, even if 
only in small quantities, should be classified as international 
goods ; but it is perfectly conceivable that a commodity which is 
exported from country A to country B may be produced in countries 
C and D for the home market and neither imported nor exported. 
Moreover, the list of international goods is continually changing. 
Whether at any particular moment a given commodity is * inter- 
national ’ or not depends on whether the cost of transport is 
smaller or greater than the difference between the marginal costs 
of production in the countries concerned. 

The question what goods are ‘ international ’ depends therefore 
on the particular circumstances ; and the boundary is continually 
shifting. Goods which have previously been imported will be 
produced at home if costs in general are reduced {e.g., by deflation), 
if their particular costs of production are diminished {e.g.^ by a 
new invention) or if their costs of transport are increhsed (e.^., 
by a tariff). Shifts of this kind may be permanent or transitory 
or periodic (c.y., seasonal). A great many domestic goods are 
potentially international goods. The nearer their cost of production 
is to the export or to the import point the more likely they are 
to become international goods, as a result of small changes either 
in the cost of production or in the cost of transport. 

The price of international goods in the exporting country 
coincides with the lower or export commodity point, and in 
the importing country with the upper or import point.^ The 
difference between them is equal to the cost of transport. If it 
were greater, the flow of goods would increase; if it were less. 


* applies to land, houses, labour and commodities with prohibitive 

second to certain building materials and so forth. 

- In trade statistics a single class of goods may frequently be found both 
^ong the imports and among the exports of the same country. This mav occur 
for several reawns. Thus the imported commodity may differ slightly in quality 

rommodity, althongh they are classified for statistical puirposi 
heading. Moreover, goods of the same type may be importedand 
moments of time (e.g. seasonal fluctuations), or they may be 
country and at the same time be exported from 
another part of the country. Thus for many years wheat was imported i^ Western 
Germany and exported from Eastern Germany. Further, certain cooda are 
imported from one country and then re-exported to another. Finally, there mav be 
occasional exceptions due to imperfection of the market. But ^tbe distinction 
between regular exports and imports does not thereby become meanineless Of 
Taussig, Some Aspects of the Tariff Question (1931), 3?d ed. 
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tlie flow of goods would diminish. The price of each international 
good in one country has, therefore, a determinate relation to its 
price in the other country; and both prices move together. The 
same argument applies to the price of international goods taken 
as a whole. Their average price-level is generally higher in one 
country than in another, since the cost of transport varies between 
different goods. But if there is no change in transport costs the 
average price-level rises or falls everywhere in the same pro- 
portion ; it cannot possibly go up in one country and down in 
another. If all goods were internationally traded the theory of 
purchasing power parity would, therefore, require no further proof. 
But there are also domestic goods; and it is theoretically possible 
that their price-level may vary even inversely to that of inter- 
national goods. The theory of purchasing power parity has, there- 
fore, to prove that the two price levels do, in fact, move together. 

It seems probable that there is a fairly close connection of this 
kind.’ Even if the proportion of international to domestic goods 
is small, ^ it must not be forgotten that the former include most 
of the important raw materials, which influence considerably tbe 
price of their products. Moreover, the number of international 
and of potentially international goods is continually being increased 
by improvements in transport. 

We are now in a position to state the theory of purchasing 
power parity in a precise form and with the necessary qualifications. 

(a) It is not true that prices must be the same in all trading 
countries. Owing to differences in the cost of transport there will 
be differences in the price of particular articles. It is impossible 
to say beforehand whether in any particular case they will cancel 
out, leaving average prices the same, or not. 

(h) The theory cannot, .therefore, be applied to absolute levels 
of prices, but only to changes in the price levels.® Moreover, there 
is a direct and rigid connection only between the prices of inter- 
national goods in different countries, though probably tbe connec- 
tion between the price of international and of domestic goods 
within each country, and, therefore, by way of the former between 
the general price levels of different countries, is fairly close. 

Let Pa be the general price level of country A and Pb the 
general price level of country B. I^et R be the exchange rate 

3 Cf Zapoleon “ Iiiteniatioiiai and Domestic Commodities and the Theory of 
Prices” {OuarteAy Journal of Economict [M^ 1931J. vol. 45, m). 409 t( stq.). 
Mr. Keynea is of tlie opposite opinion. Cf. A Tract on Moru tary Utform, p. 93. 

< For the United States it is computed at between 5 and 8 %, hut the fi^'ores are 
not very reliable. In smaller countries one would naturally expect the proportion 

to bo higher. , _ ,,, 

^ Cf. Pigou, Essays in Applied Economies, p. 166. 
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of currency A in terms of currency B. Tlien PA=PBxRxk, k 
representing the difference between the value of money in A and 


in B respectively. 


Thus 



Pa 

Pflxk' 


Pa 


The fraction expresses 


the relation between the two price levels, and k the divergence 
from purchasing power parity. 

Let 1 and 2 represent different points of time. Then 


Ri : Rg = 


Pa 


Pa, 


If the degree of divergence from 


PBjXk, ■ PBjXkg 

purchasing power parity remains constant throughout (t.e., if in 
both countries the general price level moves parallel with 
tl»e price level of international goods), then kj = k 2 and 

p p PAj PAj t u* 

Kj : Jn this case the change in purchasing power 

parity, i.e., the relative movement of the two price-levels, is 
reflected by a proportionate variation of the exchange-rate. 

Th^ simplest form of the theory is represented by the equation 

Kj ^"Paj’ holds when the general price-level in country 

B remains unchanged (so that =1), while an inflation takes 

place in A. In other words, the (^ange in the purchasing power 
of money in country A is here reflected in a corresponding varia- 
tion of the exchange rate. 


(c) It is obvious that the theory of purchasing power parity 
stands or falls with the hypothesis that k does in practice remain 
fairly constant. There is no logical necessity for this. The extent 
to which k changes depends primarily on the comparative import- 
ance of international and domestic goods. If the volume of 
international trade is small, it may even change very considerably. 
In such cases the theory breaks down completely. 

Suppose, for example, that Canadian exports to England 
consist of wheat— representing agricultural produce in general— 
and English exports to Canada of electrical machinery, both to the 
value of 100 million. If, now, England’s demand for wheat 
increases, more will be imported and the price will rise.* 
England has then to choose between two alternatives. She can 
directly stimulate exports and discourage imports by letting the 
exchange depreciate. On the other hand, she can hold the exchange 
constant by reducing the amount of money in circulation. Under 
a gold standard of the rigid type this is brought about auto- 
matically by an outflow of gold, but under a paper currency 
credit must be restricted in order to secure stability of the 


« Similar results follow a change in supply. 
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exchange;' in either case there has to be deflation in England. 
The prices of all commodities produced at home, including electrical 
machinery, go down and wheat becomes comparatively dearer. 
Thus equilibrium is finally restored, in this case, too, by an increase 
of exports and a diminution of imports.' 

In both cases k has changed. The price of international goods 
is once more, apart from transport costs, identical in both countries. 
In England the general price-level has fallen, compared with 
the price of wheat. The price of electrical machinery is affected 
in the same way as that of other commodities produced at home. 
Tlie price-level of imports and exports together has therefore risen, 
relatively to the general price-level in England. In Canada, on 
the other hand, the prices of inteiuational goods have fallen more 
than the general price-level in Cauda, since electrical machinery 
is now cheaper than before. This is clearly an exception to the 
theory of purchasing power parity. 

An example of the type just analysed was suggested by 
Professor Viuer in a debate with Professor Cassel.’’ In reply, 
Professor Cassel admitted that the rate of exchange was determined 
not only by [)urchasing power parity but also by the conditions of 
demand for imports. But he maintained that his theory was 
meant to apply only to the effect of monetary changes operating 
ceteris -paribus. 

{d) In the modern world sudden and violent changes of k are 
prevented by the reserve of potentially international goods. But 
over a period of years quite appreciable changes can take place. 
The question therefore arises whether the theory of purchasing 
power parity is anything more than an extremely rough approxima- 
tion to the facts. The answer must be that for one group of 
phenomena, namely monetary changes, the theory holds true with 
a high degree of precision. During the post-war inflation, perhaps 
99 per cent, of the depreciation of the German mark was due to 


^ Cf. chap. V bclgw. 

® Apart from the two cases analysed iu the text, there is a third possibility. 
Tlie increased demand for wheat in England implies a dc<rcased demand for 
other commodities. Productive resources may therefore be liberated for use in 
the export industry, and the price of electrical machinery may full, without dis- 
turbance cither to the exchange or to the price system as a whole. If purchasing 
power parity is to be maintained, Canada must expend the whole surplus derived 
frcjm the sale of wheat on the purchase of electrical machinery. 

^ At Chicago in Jan., 1928 Prof. Viner pointed out, further, that prices can rise 
in one country and fall in the other if the cost of transport in one direction goes up 
and in the otner direction goes down. The same point nas also been made by Prof. 
Pigou (op. eii.) in a more general form. He points out that any impediment to 
trade in one direction <inly will upset the purchasing power parity. Prof. Gregory 
admits that there are exceptions to the purchasing power parity theory, but con- 
siders them to be negligible. Cf. ** Geldtheorie und Handelshitanz ** in Die 
W iftthaftBthtOTxt dtj Utgtnwari (1932), vol. 2, pp. 370 1. 
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the rise in prices and only 1 per cent, to changes in relative 
demand. It is improbable that inflation or deflation will 
permanently affect k, by changing the relative demand £oi 
international and for domestic goods respectively, if the basic 
conditions of consumers* tastes and technical knowledge remain 
constant.^ Moreover, in a violent inflation the disturbing effect 
of changes in relative demand is clearly quite imperceptible.^ 

(e) The experience of recent years has shown that it is possible, 
to a quite unexpected extent, to isolate, by means of rigid import 
restrictions, one country*s price-levels from those of the outside 
world and thus to maintain for a long period an exchange-rate 
which is quite out of line with purchasing power parity in the 
ordinary sense. In the more exact terminology of our theory 
one would have to say that it is possible to produce rapidly large 
changes in k by the imposition of tariffs and quotas ; but, of course, 
only at the cost of drastically restricting the international division 
of labour.^ 

Although the theory of purchasing power parity has therefore 
only a restricted field of application, the fundamental conception 
which distinguishes it from the balance of payments theory is both 
correct and important. While the price-levels of different trading 
countries may diverge, their price systems are nevertheless inter- 
related and interdependent, although the relation need not be that 
of equality. Moreover, as will be shown in the next chapter, 
supporters of the theory are quite right in contending that the 
exchanges can always be stabilised at any desired level by appropri- 
ate, though not necessarily by proportionate, changes in the volume 
of money. 

§ 3. Probleims of Statistical Verification. 

If the theory^ of purchasing power parity is to be tested statis- 
tically, care must be taken to select for comparison those prices 
which are relevant to it. This presupposes a theoretical analysis. 

Attention has generally been concentrated on the index of 
wholesale prices. But this relates to raw materials, semi-manu- 
factured commodities and foodstuffs, which are mostly international 
goods. The high degree of correlation® which has been established 
affords, therefore, not much support to the theory of purchasing 
power parity. 

> Tho problem of temporaiy changes will be diacnssed in chap. vi. 

■ Jo th® above-mentioned discussion Prof. Cassel made it clear that his theory 
had been devised primarily to meet this case, and that it presupposed strictly 
speaking, fixed demand functions. 

-■* C'f. chap, vii, § 7. 

In chap, vi it will be shown by statistical examples that even in this field 
discrepancies persist for fairly long periods when inflation is going on 
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Of greater significance is tlie behaviour of retail prices or the 
* cost of living'; for retail commodities are, clearly, domestic 
goods. Statistical enquiry shows that the absolute price-level of 
retail goods is usually higher in rich than in poor countries. This 
is due partly to differences in the cost of retailing, but partly also 
to the fact that many commodities which appear in statistical tables 
under the same heading are of higher quality in the more pros- 
perous countries.* Moreover, taxes on retail trading and restric- 
tions and regulations of various kinds work in the same direction. 
All these factors produce absolute price discrepancies and they also 
prevent the movements of retail prices from corresponding so closely 
in different countries as those of wholesale prices. It is, therefore, 
of great theoretical interest that a considerable degree of correlation 

has been observed. 

The problem of comparison between goods of better quality and 
goods of poor quality exemplifies one of the mam difficulties of 
statistical work. The price levels of different countries include 
different commodities. Even staple commodities are not completely 
standardised, and no two markets operate in exactly the same 
way. A strict comparison is, therefore, impossible. Moreover, 
the statistical data are very incomplete. Apart from a few law 
materials, there are not even the weekly quotations which would 
be necessary for detailed comparisons, while information about 
rebates, discounts, &c., cannot usually be obtained at all. On 
detailed problems of this kind a great deal of work remains to 
be done. In the meantime one must refrain from drawing hasty 
conclusions about the relation between the price systems of different 

countries from the ordinary crude statistics. 

The most usual method of determining whether the exchange- 
rate between two countries is in equilibrium and whether it 
corresponds to purchasing power parity is as follows. le price 
indices of Great Britain and the United States are both put equal 
to 100 for 1928, when the exchange-rate is assumed to have been 
in equilibrium. Changes in the two price levels are then calculated 
relatively to the common base year, and the divergence between 
them is compared with movements of the exchange. If, e.g., the 
English price-index fell between 1928 and 1932 from 100 to 90 
and the American index from 100 to 60. then the value of the 
pound in terms of dollars should have decreased by one-third. 

This method is, however, inadequate, quite apart from any 
deficiencies of the statistical data. For one cannot be sure whether 


^ This applies not onlv to the goods thoraselve.i but also the conditions 
ond«r which they are sola. 
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ttere was equilibrium in the base year, or to what extent k has 
changed. Moreover, even in the simplified case when all goods 
are internationally traded, and there are no costs of transport, 
the method is still inaccurate. 

Let us consider two periods and two countries. Individual 
prices change differently from period one to period two, but there 
are no price differences in either period between the two countries. 
Then the purchasing power parity would clearly hold in both 
periods; if each price is the same in both countries, a fortiori, the 
price-level must be the same too, however we define this ambiguous 
term. From that it does not, however, follow that the price-level 
in each country will be found to have changed to the same extent 
between the first and the second period. At least, if we take for 
each country price index numbers which use values of production 
or consumption as weights, any difference between the weighting 
systems of the two countries will produce a divergence in the 
calculated change of the price-level in the two countries between 
periods one and two.* 

Tliis paradox is due to the fact that only fixed-weight index 
forraul® fulfil the so-called ‘ circular test.'*'’ This puzzle exists 
also if we drop the assumption that each price is the same in both 
countries; but it is then veiled by the influence of the price dis- 
crepaiM-ies. It seems to follow that index-numbers designed for 
the verification of the purchasing-power-parity theory, should not 
use figures of national consumption or production as weights. 

•■'^. 7 . N'urkse. //iteriiatin/iali; K>t/>italbru-egntigei} ll936), p. 151. 

('I. Halierlcr, Der ffinn der Indtxzahlfn (1927). p. 48 et aeq. Irving Fisher, 
Th<- Moktug of Indrx 5rd cil. (1927), p. 274 rt ff-q. 



CHAPTER V. 


rURTHER DETAILS OF THE EXCHANGE-MECHANISM. 


§ 1. Pheliminary Remarks on Monetary Theory in General. 

The last two chapiers have sketched in ouHiue the workings 
of a pure gold-standard and of inconvertible paper-currencies 
respectively. But tlie monetary systems of the modern uorld repre- 
sent generally neither of these two extremes. In the present 
chapter it will be shown how exchange-rates are kept more or 
less automatically stable under certain moditied types ot gold- 
standard, and how thev are deliberately contiolled by means of 
discount-policy. 

It has often been pointed out that money buds its purest expres- 
sion in ‘ token-money ’—such as currency-notes— which as a com- 
modity has practically no value at all. In otlier words, monetary 
problems can be expressed in their most general form when ue 
assume a pure paper-currency. Most of the conclusions reached 
under such an assumption — in particular wliat lias been said about 
price-adjustments and purchasing-power parity— can therefore be 
applied without qualification to the special conditions of the gold- 
standard and of the intermediate types as well. 

Before doing so, however, it is convenient to illustrate some 
of the fundamental conceptions of monetary theory by means of 
a familiar analogy. In fig. 2 the monetary systems of two countries 
are represented by vertical cylinders us follows: 

A ' B 




Fig. 2. 

In each case the amount of water stands for the quantity of 
money, the depth of water for the price-level, and the width of 
the cylinder, as measured by the area of its base, for the volume 
of transactions, or amount of work which the money has to perform. 
The functioning of the gold-standard may be represented by u 
pipe connecting the two cylinders below the water-line and thus 
ensuring that, should water be removed from one cylinder into the 
other, a corresponding amount would flow hack through the pipe. 
Thus the level of water in the two cylinders could not in the 
long run be different. With inconvertible paper-currencies, on 
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the other hand, price-changes would be reflected in relative changes 
of the two water-levels, representing a shift of the exchange-rate. 
Changes in purchasing-power parity (±k) would in both cases 
be represented by the raising or lowering of one cylinder compared 
with the other. 

The volume of transactions is determined, broadly speaking, by 
(o) the volume of goods and services to be exchanged, (6) the 
degree of vertical integration or differentiation,* (c) the habits 
of payment, or methods of settling accounts, and the extent of 

payments by instruments of credit. 

Factors (6) and (c) are usually grouped together under the 
rather vague heading, ‘ Velocity of Circulation of Money." But 
the method of classification is really a matter of convenience. 
Thus one can contrast, with Professor Mises, the * stock of money " 
with the ‘ demand for money,’ and understand by the latter the 
volume of trade in the wider sense, t.e., the width of the ‘ cylinder 
as determined by factors (a) to (c). On the other hand, one may 
consider it more appropriate to distinguish between determining 
forces ‘ on the money-side ’ (quantity of money, velocity of circula- 
tion, methods of payment which dispense with cash, &c.) and 
determining forces ‘ on the commodity-side ’ (quantity of goods 
to be exchanged, &c.) — though the line of distinction is not always 
clear-cut. One can treat the methods of payment which dispense 
with cash (settlement at a clearing house and credit as a means 
of paynitMit) a.s an increase cither in the quantity of money or, 
with Wicksell,* in the velocity of circulation of cash. The method 
of classification chosen is to a large extent immaterial: the import- 
ant thing is to analyse the various factors in detail and not merely 
himp them together under ‘ demand for money ’ or ‘ velocity of 
circulation,' as the case may be. 

‘ Bank-money ’ deserves special notice. A large proportion of 
payments — in the Anglo-Saxon countries, where the use of cheques 
is very widespread, the great majority of payments, on the 
(.^)nlinent of Europe a considerable part — is made not in cash 
but bv the transfer of bank-credit from one account to another. 
Bank-money is also called ‘ deposit-money ’ or ‘ credit-money.’ 
‘ Average volume of short-term liabilities of the banks ’ x ‘ rate of 
turnover ’ = ‘ total clearing figures ’ shows roughly the magnitude 
of these transactions.^ 

1 Cf. notdbly Havek, Price* and Production; Holtrop, Omloo'Mntlhtid van htt 
add, 1928, p. Ill ; and tho German edition of the latter work, “ Umlaufsgeschwin* 
digkcit des Geides ** in IJtiiTaoc zut Geldtheorie, 1933, ed. by Hayek, pp. 144 et 9eq. 

2 Cf, LectUTC9 on Political Economy, vol. 2 (1935). 

^ Of. Neieser, ** Umlaufsgeachwindtgkeii der Bankdepoaiten ** in Bandxadrttr^ 
buck ac» Bankwescns (1933). 
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One can regard the expansion of bank-credit as an increase 
either in the quantity of money or in the velocity of circulation 
or efficiency of ‘real money’; or, again, as a decrease in the 
demand for money or in the work which real money has to perform. 
But since bank-money is quantitatively so important and since the 
banks are able to create and destroy it, the expression ‘ changes 
in the quantity of money ’ seems most appropriate. 

Some writers even commence their exposition of monetary theory 
by postulating a pure credit-system, and introduced cash-payments 
only at a later stage. But this procedure has the disadvantage 
of obscuring the fundamental principle that money— of whatever 
kind — has economic value only because its quantity is limited. 

But whichever terminology or method of exposition one adopts, 
it is necessary to find an expression for the following two relations. 
On the one hand, there must be a definite relation between cash 
and bank-money. Needless to say this ratio is not absolutels fixed 
but varies from time to time. On the other hand, the creation 
of bank-money under given circumstances has a determinate 
influence on prices — whether one calls it an increase in the quantity 
of money or in the velocity of circulation. 

W^e are now in a position to state those elementary propositions 
of monetary theory which are relevant to the main argument. 
If the volume of trade and the velocity of circulation {habits 
of payment, &c.) — or in terms of our analogy the width of the 
cylinder— remain constant, then the price-level rises with every 
increase in the quantity of money. If in a progressive economy 
the quantity of money and the velocity of circulation (habits of 
payment, &c.) remain constant while the production of goods 
increases, then the price-level must fall, &c., &c. 

It will hardly be disputed that the only easily-regulated factor 
among the forces determining the price-level is the quantity of 
money, including credit. The other factors — the quantity of goods 
to be exchanged and the habits of payment (velocity of circula- 
tion) — cannot be influenced so quickly, if at all. A monetary 
policy therefore which aims at stabilising the price-level or the 
exchanges must regulate the quantity of money. In this way 
one can usually counteract other influences on prices, and thus 
maintain the existing price-level. If, for example, in the course 
of economic development the quantity of goods to be exchanged 
increases, prices will tend to fall. Unless this tendency is ofi’set 
by a change in the habits of payment (c.y., by a growth of methods 


* C/., t.g., Hahn, VolkawirtBehafUicht Thtorit dt$ Bankhrtditt, 3rd edn.. 1930; 
Hawtrey, CuTTtncy and Credit, 3rd edn., 1928; and Keynes, Treatise on Atoney. 
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of payment other than by cash) it can be prevented only by an 
increase in the quantity of money. In other words, a larger 
quantity of money is required to carry through a larger volume 
of transactions at the same level of prices. 

The rate of exchange is determined, as we have shown, by 

the equation R= Assuming, to avoid complications, that 

p 

k remains relatively constant, it follow’s that must be held 
constant if it is desired to stabilise the rate of exchange- Any 

p 

changes in k must be compensated by changes In p-. In either 

case the desired effect can normally be produced by regulating 
the quantity of monej^. 


§ 2. Price-St.\bility versus Exchange-Stability. 

Governments generally choose to stabilise either the price-level 
or the rates of foreign exchange. These two lines of policy are 
compatible with one another only if foreign countries also follow 
a policy of stabilising the price-level® — that is to say, only by 
international agreement. But if in foreign countries the price- 
level is rising or falling, the country in question is faced with 
the dilemma of either stabilising the exchange rate and letting 
the domestic price-level move in sympathy with the foreign price- 
level, or stabilising domestic prices and allow’ing the exchange rate 
to move in inverse ratio to the movement of the foreign price-level. 
In general, stabilisation of the exchange-rate is the line of least 
resistance, unless price-levels abroad are subject to very wide 
fluctuations. Movements of the exchange-rate leap to the eye, 
whereas small changes in the price-level are less clear-cut and 
attract less attention. When the exchange rate of a countiy 
depreciates by 10%, everyone sees what is happening. A 10% rise 
in the price-level is, on the other hand, not such an unambiguous 
and striking phenomenon. Both commercial and financial relations 
with foreign countries are at once sensibly affected bv fluctuations 
of the exchanges. Speculation in the foreign-exchange market* 
develops, unless rates are kept absolutely stable, and international 
credit-operations of a normal kind are seriously hampered hereby. 
In financially weak countries — particularly where the memory of 
inflation is still fresh — every deviation of the exchange from gold- 


5 And if k roinains coiist.int. If k clianges, the exchange and the price-level 
can both remain constant only if the price-level abroad happens to have shifted 
exactlv parallel with k. 

® £?/. chap vi. 
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parity, or even any likelihood of such deviation must lead to a 

crisis of confidence and to withdrawals of credit. This has been 

demonstrated once more bv events in Germany in 1931 and 1932. 

» * 

The repeated runs, during the last few years, on the currencies 
of. the Gold Bloc have shown that fluctuating exchanges produce 
very unpleasant long-period effects. The gains and losses which 
can be made from the unexpected depreciation of one currency or 
another have come to be realised more and more widely. People 
therefore try to invest their money in as liquid a form as possible, 
in order to be able to convert it at the first sign of danger into 
some other currency which appears at the moment to offer greater 
security. The desire for liquidity has led to llie hoarding of 
gold on a large scale and has very considerably strengthened tlie 
tendency to deflation, particularly in the gold-standard countries. 

For smaller countries in whose economic system foreign trade 
plays a large part, stabilisation of the exchange is the only possible 
policy. Particularly if they are dependent on foreign capital, they 
must sacrifice stability of prices to stability of the exchange, at 
any rate so long as there are important countries abroad with 
a fairly stable monetary system to which they can attach them- 
selves. For strong countries another policy is conceivable. Tlius 
Mr, Keynes has for man)' years advocated for England a policy 
of stabilising the price-level, with the aim of smootliing out cyclical 
fluctuations, even at the cost of an unstable exchange-rate with 
the gold-standard countries. The arguments in favour of stabilising 
the price-level rather than the exchange cannot he examined here.' 
For this would involve a detailed treatment of trade-cycle theory 
and trade-cycle policy, and particularly of the problem of price- 
stabilisation as a means of smoothing out cyclical fluctuations. 

Recent years have provided extreinel)’ interesting oxjioriences 
in this field. Since departing, in September 1931, from the gold- 
standard, England has followed more or less deliberately and witli 
the support of many English economists a policy of .stabilising 
the price-level.® This policy enabled the Scandinavian countries 
and the Dominions to reap the advantages of stable excliange-rates 
with England — still the centre of world-trade — and witli otlier 
members of the sterling-group, and to maintain stability of prices 
relatively to one another. 

But as already mentioned the instability of (he e.\change-rate 
between the gold- and the sterling-currencies has led to serious 

“ Cf, Ilarrod, Inftrnaiional Econom\<i (1935). Tliis ahlo discussiuii in Imwover 
based on a theory of short-run (cyclical) fluctuations which cannot be accepted as 
definitely established, 

^ (if. Benham. Hritxfh Monticry Polir.y (1932). 
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disadvantages. The conclusion seems therefore justified that stable 
exchange-rates, or in other words an international standard of 
one kind or another, is indispensable in the long run for any 
extensive exchange of goods and credit on an individualistic basis. 
A collapse of the international money-system would have to lead 
sooner or later to a rigid control, in the first instance, of the 
capital-market. This would necessitate, as will be shown in § 7, 
chapter VII, also a rigid superintendence of trade in commodities. 
Whether the international system must take the form of the 
gold standard is another question. From the purely economic 
point of view one could equally well picture an international 
sterling-standard, such as already operates over a considerable 
part of the world. This is in fact only to a small extent a question 
of economic theory, and to a much greater extent a question of 
international politics. 

§ 3. Methods of Pheservinq Exchange-Stability (Gold-Bullion 

Standard, Gold-Exchange Standard). 

(a) The simplest method of preserving a stable exchange is a 
gold standard in the rigid sense. As already pointed out, its 
mechanism, which has been described in Chapter III, may be 
compared to a pipe connecting our two cylinders and ensuring 
automatically that the level of water shall always be the same 
in each. 

{b) Stability of the exchange can however equally well be main- 
tained under a less rigid type of gold standard. There is no need 
for the circulating medium to consist entirely of gold. 

International pajTnents are normally made not in cash but by 
cheque or by a bill of exchange. Gold is used only for a small 
proportion of total payments and that only when equilibrium has 
been disturbed. Here one can distinguish three main cases. (1) 
A sudden payment in one direction which does not evoke a simul- 
taneous payment in the opposite direction. This may be compared 
to an overflow of water out of one cylinder into the other ; but a 
corresponding quantity would flow back through the pipe. (2) A 
permanent increase in one country’s volume of trade, or a decrease 
in the velocity of circulation. This would be represented by an 
increase in the diameter of one cylinder; water would flow into 
it and stay there permanently. (3) An increase in the amount 
of money. This would mean, in terms of our analogy, that water 
was poured into one cylinder; a corresponding amount would then 
drain off into the other cylinder. Experience shows that large 
movements of gold are required only in the third case. For, in 
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the first case, a transfer of goods is soon stimulated^ and, in the 
second case, the expansion, Tvhich necessarily takes time, is facili- 
tated by the normal increase in the world’s stock of gold. 

It should be noted that the policy of preventing any increase 
in the total amount of moneys leads in the latter case to unfavour- 
able results. There are reasons for the view, widely held by 
economists,^ that if in a closed economy productivity per head 
increases, it is better to keep the amount of money constant than 
to stabilise prices. This argument must however be applied with 
caution to the international sphere. Suppose that productivity per 
head increases in the United States but remains constant in Europe. 
Unless the total amount of money increases, there must be a change 
in the international distribution of gold if the gold-parity is to 
be maintained. In the United States prices fall, exports increase, 
imports diminish, gold flows in and prices rise again. In the 
European countries the amount of money has to fall, although 
conditions at home do not call for deflation. This would be avoided 
if the quantity of money in the United States was increased from 
the start. 

To return to the main argument. Since under normal condi- 
tions only a small proportion of the gold in circulation is ever 
likely to flow out, the gold standard can be maintained even if 
a considerable part of the currency consists of paper-money with 
only a relatively small gold-backing. To use a picturesque 
metaphor of Adam Smith’s, “ a sort of waggon-way (is provided) 
through the air.” This means an appreciable saving to the country 
concerned, since a substantial amount of gold, which is more expen- 
sive than paper, can be dispensed with. If other countries follow 
suit, prices rise all along the line and the only advantage is that 
gold can be used more freely for industrial purposes and that 
factors can be transferred to the production of other commodities. 

It is only a further step in the same direction to use the whole 
stock of gold as a reserve for emergency payments to foreign 
countries and to make paper-money the sole legal tender.^ This 
is called the ‘ Gold-Bullion Standard.’ 

(c) If the whole stock of gold is in the hands of the central 
bank, the latter can use it to buy short-term foreign investments, 
which, on the one hand, yield interest and, on the other hand, 

• ch»p. vii. 

Hsyek, and Production and idonttary Theory and the Ttndt 

Cycle. 

* the reference* In Hayek, Paradox of Baying in Beonomiea, May 1931, 
P* 161. 

^ Of. MachJup, DU Ooldktmwdhrung^ 1925. Ricardo waa the first to advocate 
* Sold'iUodard of tbia type {Profocali for an Economical and Secure Currency, 
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are readily convertible into gold. This device, which is called 
the ‘ Gold-Exchange Standard,’ was practised even before 1914, 
especially by the Austro-Hungarian Bank, but also to some extent 
elsewhere."* When the Central European currencies were stabilised 
after the war, most of the countries concerned adopted a dollar- 
exchange standard,^ because at that time the United States was the 
only country really on the gold standard. But Holland, Switzer- 
land and the Scandinavian countries made a similar use of sterling- 
bills after England returned to the gold standard. When she again 
abandoned it, in 1931, they suffered heavy losses. Since then 
the practice has gone out of fashion to some extent, except within 
the ‘ sterling area.’ 

Clearly gold-exchange standards in the proper sense presuppose 
that at least one country remains on a gold standard of the tradi- 
tional type. It is conceivable that two countries might adopt a 
gold-exchange standard relatively to one another. If, for instance, 
the United States sent gold to Great Britain® for investment in 
sterling-bills, the Bank of England would be enabled in its turn 
to purchase American bills by the same method, and so on indefi- 
nitely. This procedure might be called ‘ reciprocal inflation.’ 

If the credit-policy of the central banks was determined in 
the traditional way by the reserve-proportion, the same gold w'ould 
form a basis for credit-expansion in more than one country, and 
a worhl-iiitlation would ensue. 

'[’he ijiiantity of nionoy is controlled under all varieties of gold- 
standard l)y its convertibility into gold or foreign exchange. If 
jirices rise or if because payments to foreign countries temporarily 
exceed payinejits from thi*m, there is a demand for gold and 
ioreign exchange at the central bank, a corresponding volume of 
notes will be paid in and thus withdrawn from circulation. The 
reserve-regulations, which lay down a definite relation between 
paper-money and cash-reserves, are intended to prevent the bank 
from issuing too much paper-money. 

In additiim to this ‘ automatic brake ’ there is also a ‘ hand 
brake ’ operated by the central bank, which both directly and 
indirectly influences the rates of foreign exchange. This hand 
brake is the discount-policy. 

§ 4. Discount-Poltcy. 

Tn all hi.storical cn.ses of the gold standard, only a part of 

Ansiaux, ha jtolitujxit rt<]nlatT\Qt df.s chan^jt^^ and Keynes, Indtau 
CuTTt^ncy and Exchangt (1915). chap. ii. 

5 Cj. Machlup, Dit n^nen WdhTxingen in Europa (1927), 

0 As already pointed out, the actual shipment of gold cun. under modern con* 
ditions, bo dispensed with. 
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the note circulation consists of gold and gold certificates and, 
in consequence, expands and contracts in direct response to changes 
in the demand for and in the supply of bullion. The remaining 
part of the note circulation is issued by the central bank not in 
exchange for bullion but by discounting bills of a standard type.^ 
The rate of discount (i.e., the difference between the value at 
maturity and the price offered by the bank) is called ‘ bank-rate.’ 
It represents the rate of interest at which the central bank is pre- 
pared to lend money against this type of security. 

A rise in bank-rate tends, ceteris paribus, to strengthen the 
exchange; a fall in bank-rate tends to weaken it. The mechanism 
is twofold. Changes in bank-rate affect the exchange, on the one 
hand, directly by causing an inflow or outflow of short-term invest- 
ment, and, on the other hand, indirectly by influencing prices. The 
former effect is immediate but transitory, the latter gradual but 

permanent. 

(a) The indirect effect is as follows : It is an accepted principle 
of monetary theory that a rise in bank-rate leads to a fall in prices 
and vice versa.* If the rate is lowered, more bills are offered 
to the bank for discount and additional money is thus brought 
into circulation. The goods on which the borrowed money is 
spent tend to rise in price and gradually other prices rise too. 
If changes in bank-rate are to be effective, the central bank must, 
of course, actually be in the habit of discounting bills. More- 
over if, e.g., a fall in bank-rate is offset by a tightening up of 
conditions regarding security, or if the total amount of bills tlis- 
counted is held constant, then a fail in bank-rate will not cause 
the amount of money to increase. It has already been shown how 
changes of price affect the exchange. Here it must be stressed 
tbat the relevant commodity-prices only change gradually as the 
influence of the change in the amount of money spreads through 
the system. 

(J) Experience shows, however, that in mo.st cases changes in 
bank-rate affect the exchange immediately. This happens as 
follows. Since an appreciable proportion of short-term lending is 
supplied by the central bank, the latter exercises within limits a 
control over the money-market. If bank-rate goes up market-rates 


^ Generally with not more than three months to run. 


• cy. A. Marahall, Official Papers (1926) ; Wickin'll. O fid tins und Giifti 
1098 cnfflish Irafulation (1936); Lfclures on Polifietd Kronoiny, vol. 2, Eni^lis 
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as a rule go up too — though perhaps not to the same extent. The 
central bank may be regarded as the marginal lender. Moreover, 
a rise in bank-rate has a strong psychological influence. It is 
regarded by the other lenders as a danger-signal and they restrict 
supply accordingly. 

A rise in the rate of interest implies, ceteris paribus, a fall 
in the prices of all securities bearing a fixed rate of interest. For 
instance, if the market-rate of interest rises from 4 to 5%, deben- 
tures and other fixed-interest securities clearly become less 
attractive compared with other lines of investment at the same 
financial centre. But the conaeqrsnt fall in their price will induce 
foreigners to buy. The balance of payments is therefore affected 
in the same way as by a fall in commodity-prices. 

This connection between the rate of discount and the price of 
stocks bearing a fixed rate of interest allows the central bank to 
reinforce its discount-policy by ‘ open-market operations.’ By 
selling or buying, e.ff., Government stock in the open market, the 
bank can produce the same kind of effects as by raising or lowering 
its rate of discount. 

The most powerful, however, of the immediate effects of a rise 
in the market-rate of interest is to attract the flow of short-term 
investment away from foreign markets. An inflow increases the 
supply of foreign money and strengthens the exchange. 

This does not, of course, imply that there must be the same 
rate of interest in all countries or that small changes necessarily 
lead to movements of capital. The tendency to equality of interest- 
rates must be understood in the same sense as that of commodity- 
prices. A role corresponding to that of transport-costs, in the 
wide sense explained about, is here played by the risk-factor. It 
sometimes requires a considerable difference of interest-rates to 
induce capital to move. In times of financial disturbances as in 
large parts of the world since 1931 foreign capital cannot be 
attracted at any price. All that can be asserted is that a rise of 
the interest-rate in one country' tends, ceteris paribus^ to attract 
foreign capital or to prevent it from flowing out. 

The form assumed bv these short-term capital transactions varies 
according to the organisation of the money-market. The most 
significant difference is that some markets react more quickly than 
others to changes in the rate of discount. This is what will deter- 
mine whether a given degree of passivity in the balance of pay- 
ments can be compensated by a small rise in bank-rate or whether 
most drastic methods of restricting credit must be employed. Under 
normal conditions a rise in the Bank of England’s rate of dis- 
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•count is particularly effective.* This is due to the unique position 
of London as a financial centre. In London there are always 
large quantities of sterling-bills from all parts of the world being 
discounted. If the rate of discount goes up, it will pay a foreigner 
who has debts to settle in sterling to buy a bill payable at sight 
or a telegraphic transfer on London, rather than to have a three 
months’ bill discounted. The increased rate of interest deters 
him from borrowing. The supply of foreign means of payment 
therefore increases immediately and the pound is strengthened. 

Further technical details cannot be discussed here. The general 
principle that a rise in bank-rate attracts foreign capital is 
established by the fact that normally gold-movements are small 
in quantity. At the first sign of such movements the rate of dis- 
count is altered. 

But this of course merely postpones the problem of making 
the additional payments to foreign countries which are necessi- 
tated by the passive balance of payments. Foreigners are induced 
to lend the difference.* For the most part, however, they do 
so only at short term. If therefore the forces making for a passive 
balance are more than temporary in their operation, the direct 
effect of a rise in bank-rate is not sufficient to restore equilibrium. 
If the depth of water in one of the two cylinders threatens to 
increase permanently, then the exchange can be prevented from 
falling only by a decrease in the amount of money. This is 
ensured by the indirect effect of a rise in bank-rate already 
discussed.* 

§ 5. The Influence of Bank-Cbedit.* 

The mechanism described above is modified by the existence 
of bank-credit. If the joint-stock banks expand or contract their 


* Cf. Hawtrey, CuTTtney and Credit, 3rd cd., <hap. ix, “ A (Contraction of 
Credit," 1928, jpp. 136 et eetj. Whitaker, Foreign Exchange (1933). " R^ort of 
CommitUe on Finance and Industry " (Macmillan Committee) § 295, 1931. Somary, 
Bankwlitik, 3rd edn, (1934). 

* Obviooely this pert of the mechanism ia particularly liable to disturbance, 
end in times of financial panic it may break down completely. Cf. chap, vii, § 6. 

» The existence of the direct influence is generally looked on as an advantage, 
becense it gives the indirect inflnence time to operate. Mr. Kevnes, however, 
regards the extreme international mobility of short-term lending as dangerous. He 
thinks that a rise in bank-rate which is insufficient to lower prices may, noverthe- 
lees, be sufficient to attract foreign capital ; the central bank may, therefore, be 
tempted to postpone the adjustments necessary for long-rnn equilibrium. Mr. 
Keynes makes certain suggestions for discouraging the international movement of 
money without weakening the effect of discount policy on prices [cf. Trtatite, 
chap, xxxvi, and Mr. Hawtrey's illuminating analysis in The Art of Central 
Banking (1932), pp. 412 et eeg.). They are reminiscent of the gold-premium policy 
followed before the War by the Uanque de F' ranee [cf. Mises, Tne Theory of Money 
ond Credit (1936), Part iii. chap, vi, §§ 4, 6). 

* Cf. Taussig, InltrnaUoixal Trade, chap. xvii. Viner, Canada's Balance of 
International Indebtedness, chap. viii. Angell, " Equilibrium in International 
Trade ’’ in Quarterly Journal of Economies, vol. 42, May 1928. Feis, " The 
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volume of deposits the effective amount of money increases or 
diminishes without changes in the amount of legal tender. Thus 
it is possible for ‘ nominal purchasing power ' to expand in one 
country and to contract in another without the transfer of gold, 
if the banks in one country expand credit and the banks in the 
other country contract it. Gold-movements, therefore, no longer 
play the same prominent part as in the classical mechanism. But 
this does not mean that the mechanism as a whole ceases to operate ; 
actually there is no very fundamental difference between the two 
cases. 

The new situation can best be made clear in terms of a world- 
wide clearing system, such as the founders of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements hoped to introduce. This would mean either 
that the central banks deposit their stocks of gold at the inter- 
national bank, or even that gold reserves are superseded altogether 
by credits held there by the central banks. In either case a 
passive balance of trade in one countiy would lead merely to a 
reduction of the reserves of that country’s bank and to a corres- 
ponding increase in the reserves of other banks; there would be 
no shipment of gold at all. But the mechanism of price-levels, 
balance of trade, &c., would nevertheless remain fully operative. 

This imaginary case is not very unlike what actually happens. 
Both the central banks and the joint-stock banks keep money on 
deposit at foreign banks. The first effect of a passive balance 
of payment is a shrinkage of these accounts. If the banks affected 
react by restricting credit — as they normally do — and if the disturb- 
ance is only on a small scale, equilibrium can often be restored 
without either gold-movements or a fall in the exchange. 

Professor Yiiier has analysed a very' striking example of this 
kind in his examination of the Canadian balance of international 
indebtedness between 1900 and 1913. Canada was borrow'ing on 
a liirge scale from England and from the United States; she there- 
fore had an active balance of payments. This did not however 
lead to an inflow of gold. The borrowed money was paid into 
the accounts of Canadian banks at New York, and these * foreign 
reserves ’ were treated as though they had been cash reserves; 
extra notes were issued and advances made. Prices therefore rose 
and imports came to exceed exports. The difference was paid for 
out of the accounts at New York and there were no gold-movements 
at all. 

Arfch.iiiiam of Adiijslmont of International Trade Balances ’* in .-Imerican Economic 
lieviexo, vol. 16, uocember 1926, pp. 593 et ctq. R. M. Carr, “ The Role of Price 
in International Trade Mechanism ” in Quarterly Journal of Economica, vol. 45, 
August 1931. 
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According to Mr. Carr® the Canadian example presents certain 
further peculiarities. He asserts, in contrast to Professor Viner, 
that in many cases loans were not floated until after prices had 
already risen. This he takes to be in strict contradiction to 
orthodox theory. It must be granted that in the case of a rapidly 
developing country the order of events may quite conceivably be 
as Mr. Carr maintains. But even so, the expansion of credit is 
clearly dependent on the foreign loan, and not vice versa. If 
a loan is not forthcoming, then the policy of expansion must be 
reversed ; otherwise the exchange will fall. To determine in 
concreto how the different phases of such a process are related 
in time one would require weekly or at least monthly statistics; 
these are unfortunately not often available. But apparent 
anomalies of the kind suggested cannot in any case throw doubt 
on the broad functional relationships worked out above. 

^ Cy. “ The Role of Price in the International Trade Mechanism in Quarterly 
Journal of BconomicM, vol. 45, Auguet 1931, pp. 710 et seq. 



CHAPTER VI. 

EXCHANGES DURING INFLATION. 


§ 1. The Significance op Static Analysis. 

The preceding chapters have dealt mainly with what may be 

called the static theory of the exchanges. The equatation R = 

has .therefore been used with reference to the static equilibrium 
towards which the price- and exchange-relations between two 
countries tend to gravitate. The present chapter, on the other 
hand, deals with dynamic or unstable exchange rates, which repre- 
sent a temporary divergence from equilibrium, and which carry in 
themselves the seeds of further change. 

It is an error to suppose that static theory ignores the pheno- 
mena of change altogether. On the contrary, static theory takes 
account of them by contrasting the state of affairs before equili- 
brium is disturbed by changes of data with the state of affairs 
after the economic system has reached the new equilibrium appro- 
priate to them. Any differences between the two states of 
equilibrium are then imputed to the change in data as effect to 
cause. This method of approach is called ‘ Comparative 
Statics.'' 

Suppose, for example, that under an inconvertible paper 
currency the amount of money is increased by 20 per cent. Equili- 
brium analysis shows that when the extra money has had time to 
circulate throughout the system, prices will be higher than before. 
If one could assume that this change of data involved no further 
permanent changes except the price adjustments, then in the new 
equilibrium prices would be higher and the exchange would be 
lower than in the old equilibrium by exactly 20 per cent. But in 
actual fact the process of inflation always leaves behind it per- 
manent or at least comparatively long-run changes in the volume 
of trade and in the structure of industry. The impact effect is a 
change in the direction of demand. At the points where the extra 
money first comes into circulation purchasing-power expands ; else- 
where it remains for a time unchanged. When the increase spreads 
to other points, supply, which has begun to adjust itself to the 


' Cf. Schams, “ Komparative Statik," Ztitackrift jilr Nat\onal6ko'nomit, vol. 2. 
(1930). 
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origmal change, cannot always be readjusted, since capital will 
have been sunk in the expectation that the shift in purchasing- 
power is permanent. Moreover, those who owed money when the 
inflation began gain permanently at the expense of their creditors. 
It is therefore most unlikely that all prices will have risen equally 
or that the average price-level and the foreign exchanges will be 
higher than before by exactly 20 per cent. 

The point of this example is to show not that the rigid quantity- 
theory is inadequate, but that, even when these complicating 
factors are taken into account, static analysis is still applicable. 
The object is still to discover what the conditions of the new equili- 
brium are, towards which the economic system gravitates when 
the amount of money has been increased. 

§ 2. The Teaksition feom One Eouilibhium to Another. (Price- 

Levels AND ExCHANOE-EATES DURINQ INFLATION.) 

Now it is necessary to supplement the static analysis by examin- 
ing the intermediate stages between one equilibrium and another. 
Even in previous chapters this could not be altogether avoided, 
for the mechanism of adjustment itself involves usually a price- 
discrepancy incompatible with static conditions. In a country 
whose balance of payments becomes passive, prices fall, whereas in 
other countries they rise : this is sometimes necessary to stimulate 
exports, restrict imports and thus restore equilibrium. The details 
of this process will be further considered in chapter VII where 
the * transfer problem ’ is discussed. 

The present chapter is concerned with certain discrepancies of a 
rather less transitory kind, which may occur during an inflation. 
If the successive waves of expansion follow one another so quickly 
that the economic system has no time to absorb one before the 
next is upon it, then prices and foreign exchange rates may remain 
for some time out of equilibrium with each other. 

The type of inflation differs according to the point at which 
the additional money is injected. In a gold-inflation, for example, 
the producers of gold have the first handling of it;* in a credit 
inflation, the entrepreneurs. The case selected for analysis here 
is that of a ‘ budget-inflation,' because in other types of inflation 
prices do not change sufficiently to show any appreciable dis- 

* For an account of how the additional money spreadu from this point, e/. 
CairoM, •* The Coune of Depreciation," reprinted in Ettaya on Political Economy 
U873|, pp. 63 It tea. The historical development of the theory is sketched in 
H*y«, Pricti and Produclion, chap. i. Among recent works, e/., e.g., Mises, 
of Monty, pp, 162 ti ttq. ; or 8. Budge. Lrhrt vom Geld, vol. 1 (1931), pp. 
140 et teq. 
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crepancy compared with the exchange. In this case the extra 
money is first spent by civil servants and Government contractors. 
The goods they purchase rise in price, the firms producing these 
goods increase expenditure in their turn, and so the rise of prices 
spreads gradually to other parts of the system. 

Sooner or later the exchange must depreciate. If the successive 
waves of extra money are spent in the first instance on home 
products, then average prices rise faster than the exchange depre- 
ciates. If, on the other hand, they are used to buy imports, or 
if costs increase very sharply in the export industries, then the 
opposite happens. 

The German inflation (1914-23) is an interesting case which 
illustrates the underlying principles. It may be divided for this 
purpose into four stages: 

{a) During the War Germany’s foreign trade was kept practi- 
cally at a standstill by the blockade. Hence the volume of exports 
and more particularly of imports could not react to price-changes 
with the normal rapidity. The mark fell therefore in value less 
rapidly abroad than at home. 

(6) In 1919, when the blockade was lifted, the volume of imports 
increased, the balance of payments became passive and the exchange 
depreciated more than in proportion to the rise of prices. Had the 
quantity of money not been progressively increased, equilibrium 
would soon have been reached by an expansion of exports and a 
contraction of imports. As it was, some of the extra money was 
even injected directly into the foreign exchange market to pay 
Jlepar:<tions. 

The chief reason, however, which kept the depreciation of the 
exchange ahead of the rise in prices was psychological. Whenever 
inflation is carried beyond a certain point people begin sooner or 
later to anticipate that prices will go on rising. Speculation comes 
to dominate the foreign exchange market and depreciation is 
acceleraterl. At a later stage the influence of professional specula- 
tion is reinforced by the action of the ordinary public, who begin 
to hoard foreign currency. 

This last factor presents one aspect of a wider process. In the 
same way as the exchange depreciates faster than prices rise, both 
movements proceed faster than the increase in the amount of 


money. For when people expect a further rise in price they are 
willing to pay rather higher prices at once for the sake of spending 
their money as soon as possible. Wages and salaries are paid out 
at more frequent intervals, and, finally, people resort to barter 
or use foreign money as the medium of exchange. In these ways 
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the effective velocity of circulation of legal tender is enormously 
increased, and the volume of work which money has to perform is 
reduced. How far the discrepancy between changes in the quantity 
of money and changes in its value can develop, is shown by the 
example of the German mark. In November 1922, the total 
volume of money in circulation was worth in gold at the current 
rate only l-38th of what it had been worth in 1919. In terms bf 
the comparison worked out above, one would have to say that the 
rapid increase in the volume of water caused the cylinder to con- 
tract. The depth of water increased therefore more than in 
proportion to its volume. 

(o) In the final stages of the German inflation the situation 
changed once more. A ‘ flight to goods ’ became general, and the 
rise in prices caught up with the depreciation of the exchange. 
By 1923 when the inflation reached its height the discrepancy was 
no longer very large: both movements were proceeding at the 
same lightning speed. The increase in the quantity of money had 
meanwhile been left far behind. 

(d) This last fact very much simplified the problem of stabilis- 
ing the currency. Once confidence has been restored the velocity 
of circulation falls to its normal rate, and the supply of foreign 
currency increases. This means that if the central bank were to 
establish a gold-parity corresponding in equilibrium to tlie amount 
of money in circulation just before stabilisation, then the exchange 
would immediately appreciate and prices would have to fall. In 
that case, however, the bank would be unable to accumulate a gold 
reserve. Most of the post-war stabilisations were therefore carried 
out at a parity, somewhat higher indeed than the actual rate of 
exchange, but lower than would correspond in equilibrium to the 
ruling price-level. This allowed the central bank to accumulate a 
gold reserve and at the same time to increase the quantity of money 
in circulation. Such was the experience of Austria, Germuny, 
France, and various other countries. The possibility or rather the 
necessity of increasing the quantity of money and raising prices 
if the exchange is to be kept stable has indeed the effect of facili- 
tating stabilisation; but, on the other bund, it is liable to produce 

inflationary boom, with a consequent depression later on. 


S 3. Depreciation as iNTEiiPUETKii my the Hai.ance-of-Payment.s 
Theory and the Clas.sical Theory kespkctivki.v. 

It must be emphasised that the preceding analysis only suppie- 
“lents the classical theory without in any way contradicting it. 
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The classical theory may usefully be contrasted with the balance- 
of-payments theory, by quoting a passage from HelfEerich, which 
criticises the former from the point of view of the latter, and 
refers particularly to the time-lag, analysed above, between changes 
in exchange-rate, price-level and quantity of money. 

. In considering the monetary conditions in Germany, 
the view widely held, especially abroad, is based on the pure 
quantity theory, and accordingly regards the increase in the circu- 
lation of paper-currency in Germany as the cause of the rise in 
the level of Germany prices and of the depreciation of the currency. 
On closer examination, however, we find that cause and effect are 
here interchanged, and that the increase in the amount of paper 
money circulating in Germany is not in fact the cause but the 
result of the fall of the German exchanges and of the consequential 
rise in wages and prices. 

. Thus in the twenty months which followed the accept- 
ance of the London Ultimatum . . . the note issue of the Reichs- 
bank (was multiplied) 23 times, the wholesale index number for 
home' products 226 times, . . . and the dollar-rate 346 times. 

“ If ‘ inflation ’ had been the cause, and the depreciation of 
the German exchanges the effect, then, in accordance with the 
theory of the classical English economists, events would have 
developed on the following lines : an increase in the paper circula- 
tion causes a corresponding rise in the level of prices at home. 
These higher prices encourage imports and make export more 
difficult. They tend, therefore, to make the trade balance, and 
with it the balar.i-' of international indebtedness, unfavourable. 
When the latter ba'ance is passive, the demand for foreign currency 
increases and the rates of foreign exchange are forced up. A 
glance at the figures given above shows, however, that this chain 
of reasoning does not apply ; in fact, it is immediately obvious 
that in the case of Germany the increase in the note circulation 
did not precede the rise in prices, and also that the depreciation 
of the currency followed it but slowly and at some distance of 
time. The twenty-three-fold increase of the note circulation cannot 
possibly be the cause of the 10 times greater rise in prices at 
home and of the 15 times greater rise ... of the dollar rate. 
A conception of the general and comprehensive outline of the inter- 
play of causes in these developments can, in fact, be obtained 
only if foreign exchange is made the starting-point. 

“ For the following, if for no other reason, the collapse of 
the German exchanges will be seen to be in no way related to 
the increase of the note circulation. At a dollar rate of 21,546, 
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the rate quoted on the 25th January 1923, a gold mark was worth 
about 5,000 paper marks. The note circulation of the Reichsbank, 
which at that time amounted to 1,654 milliard paper marks, thus 
represented a value of only 330 million gold marks. This is not 
much more than one-twentieth of the gold value of the German 
currency circulating before the outbreak of War. . , . 

“ The theory which attributed the collapse of the German 
currency to ‘ inflation ’ is based on the petitio 'prind'pii that the 
foreign value of money, which finds its expression in the rates 
of foreign exchange, can be determined only by the quantitative 
factor of the paper circulation. In the above case, however, in 
which it has just been shown that the increase in paper remained 
far behind the currency depreciation, the causes of the collapse 
in the foreign exchanges, which are independent of the develop- 
ment of the paper circulation, are quite clear. W© are dealing 
with a country whose international indebtedness, quite apart from 
payments and deliveries due under the Treaty of Versailles, was 
passive to the extent of about 3 milliard gold marks, aud the 
London Ultimatum added to the country’s indebtedness an annual 
payment of ‘ reparations ’ estimated at about 3'3 milliard gold 
marks. To this were added the payments imposed upon Germany 
for the ‘ clearing ’ of pre-war debts aud gold payments to the 
occupying Powers. The annual passive balance of the German 
balance of international indebtedness was thereby increased to 
more than 7 milliard gold marks. . . . 

“ The chain of causes and effects is, therefore: 

“ First came the depreciation of the German currency by the 
overburdening of Germany with international liabilities and by the 
French policy of violence. Thence followed a rise in the prices 
of all imported commodities. This led to a general rise in prices 
and wages, which in turn led to a greater demand for currency 
by the public and by the financial authorities of the Reich ; aud, 
finally, the greater calls upon the Reichsbank from the public aud 
the financial administration of the Reich led to an increase in 
the note issue. In contrast, therefore, to the widely held view, it 
is not ‘ inflation ’ but the depreciation of the currency which is 
the first link in this chain of cause and effect. Inflation is not 
the cause of the rise in prices aud of the depreciated currency, but 
the latter is the cause of the higher prices and of the greater 
volume in the issue of paper money. 

This passage does not show a very profound understanding of 
the theory which it attacks. For the classical theory is strictly 

» (■/. Heinerich, Money, pp. 598 601. 
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static in the sense already explained ; whereas the phenomena 
instanced by Helfferich to refute it are clearly the very opposite 
of equilibrium conditions. The whole tendency of the classical 
doctrine shows that it must be interpreted as a theory of equilibria. 
These phenomena of inflation, therefore, being clearly anomalies 
confined to the process of transition, cannot be used in evidence 
against the theory, as we have formulated it. 

The classical theory asserts that in the long run — and not such 
a very long run at that — the functional relations, already worked 
out, between prices and exchange-rates are valid, and that an 
increase in the quantity of money must lead both to a rise in 
prices and to depreciation of the exchange. But it is by no means 
necessary that the former should precede the latter : the order 
of events may be in the reverse direction. If prices lag behind, 
there is in effect a premium on exports and ‘ exchange-dumping ' 
takes place. But for this very reason equilibrium would soon be 
restored if it were not continually prevented by new injections 
of money. It is true that one must be cautious in the formulation. 
One should not say as supporters of the theory of p\irchasing-power 
parity are fond of doing^ — that the rise in prices is the primary 
phenomenon, and that the depreciation of the exchange is merely 
an effect of this. The two changes bear a functional relation 
to one another and are both effects of the same cause. This is 
the increase in the quantity of money, which in its turn is the 
effect of the budget-deficit. 

It cannot be denied that depreciation and rising prices make 
it more difficult to balance the budget, and that this leads to 
furtlier inflation, a further rise of prices, and further deprecia- 
tion. Bui, as showm by the event, this ‘ vicious circle ’ can be 
broken ; and even if it were impossible to cover the budget-deficit 
—because a sound financial policy cannot be carried through, or 
because tlie burdens placed on the national exchecjuer from without 
Reparations) exceed the taxable capacity of the economy — 
ibis does not contradict the In’pothetical proposition, that, if the 
quantity of money is kept stable, forces are released which bring 
the movements of prices and of the exchange to a standstill and 
adjust prices and rates of exchange to one another, as asserted 
by our modified theory of purchasing-power parity. 

The fact that the increase in the quantity of money lags behind 
the fall in the value of money — so that the quantitj^ of money in 
circulation, reckoned in gold, becomes smaller — is also not in 


**111 Ricardo, for example, there seems nowhere to be a hint that price-move* 
monts and movements of tne exchange may temporarily diverge. 
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contradiction with the classical theory, as correctly interpreted. 
It is fully explained by the increased velocity of circulation and 
the contraction in the volume of trade, due partly to the fact 
that a large proportion of transactions are carried out by other 
means of exchange. Helfferich’s attempt to refute the quantity- 
theory by pointing to this fact merely proves his failure to under- 
stand the theory and his inability to distinguish between equili- 
brium-conditions and the phenomena of transition. 

§ 4. Statistics of the German Inflation. 

The qualitative analysis can be supplemented by detailed 
statistics. In figs. 3, 4 and 5 changes in the rate of exchange 
between marks and dollars are contrasted with the movement of 
purchasing-power parity between Germany and America. Price- 
levels are computed from the wholesale index of the Statistisches 
Reichsamt and of the Bureau of Labour Statistics respectively, the 
base being in each case 1913 = 100. Exchange rates are computed 
from the monthly average of quotations on New York in the Berlin 
money market. 

In figs. 3 and 4 the dollar rate i.s represented by the continuous 



line and shifts in purchasing-power parity (German price-level 
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divided by American price-level) by tbe broken line. In fig. 3 both 
curves are drawn on the ordinary arithmetical scale. But the 
figures soon become too unwieldy for this method of presentation; 
they are therefore drawn separately in fig. 4 on a quasi-logarithmic 
scale. This is why the two curves appear closer together for 
January, 1921, than for the end of 1920. It should be noted that 
fig. 4 is not strictly accurate, since the logarithmic values have not 
been worked out for smaller intervals than those represented by the 
horizontal lines. 

In fig. 5 changes in the dollar rate are expressed as a percentage 



Fig. 5. 

Fig. 5 Movement of the dollar rate expressed as a percentage of purchasing- 
power parity. 

of changes in purchasing-power parity. Here the broken line 
represents the same deviation in terms of the more comprehensive 
index of wholesale prices constructed by the Statistiches Retchsamt 
for the year 1924. From 1925 onwards the old index was no longer 
used. For 1924 the two curves show parallel movements, but the 
more accurate one is closer to purchasing power parity. The 
statistical evidence must therefore be interpreted with caution. It 
is, nevertheless, probable that there were not only temporary but 
also permanent changes of k, since even after stabilisation the 
curve of the dollar exchange remained somewhat above that of 
purchasing-power parity.® 

5 Tlie most elaborate studies of the German inflation are Graham, ^ckangt, 
Price and Production in Hyper-inflation : Germany, 1920-193!! (1930). and Bresciani- 
Turroni. U vicende del Marco Tedeteo (1932). Cf. also Zahltn tur Geld^twtrtung 
in Deutschland 1914-23 (published by the Statistisches Betehsimt in 1^5)- 

For Austria, cf. Walrc de Bordes, The Austrian Crown (1924), and for Jrance, 
E. L. Dulles. The French Franc 1914-28 (1929), and J. H. Rogers. The Process of 

Inflation in France (1929). . l .l tt . j 

Cf further European Currency and Fxnance (published by the United btates 

Commission of gold and silver enquiry, 2 vols., Washington, 19M) and 
Exchanges and International Trade (U.S. T.iriff Commission. Washington. 19^) 
Cf. olso Angell, o-p. cit. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE TRANSFER PROBLEM. 

§ 1. Introductoey. 

The present chapter deals with the unilateral payment of large 
sums by one country to another. This is in reality only a special 
case of the phenomena already analysed. But it nevertheless 
deserves separate treatment because this case has always attracted 
a great deal of attention, and in discussing it a number of refine- 
ments will be added to the analysis given in previous chapters. 

One must distinguish in international, as indeed also in domestic 
trade, between unilateral and bilateral transfers. This distinction 
applies equally to the transfer of money and to the transfer of 
goods. The prototype of a bilateral transfer is the exchange of 
commodities for cash, since the two sides of the exchange here 
confront one another directly. Clear cases of unilateral transfer 
are free gifts and political tribute such as reparations. 

Expenditure on transport, by tourists, &c., represents a bilateral 
transfer, since money is exchanged for real services. The granting 
OP the repayment of a loan occupies an intermediate position. 
From the point of view of the economic period within which the 
payment or repayment occurs, they are unilateral transfers. If, 
on the other hand, one extends the period sufficiently to cover 
both the point of time when the loan is made and the point of 
time when it is repaid, then it must be regarded as a bilateral 
transfer. Interest payments are in a sense bilateral transfers, since 
the use of capital is a real service. But as this item the services 
of capital — does not appear in the balance of trade and services, 
interest payments must nevertheless be regarded as a unilateral 

transfer. 

The question now arises why the transfer of unilateral payments 
should be supposed to involve any special problem not involved 
in the transfer of bilateral payments. Here it is convenient to 
draw up a double balance sheet of the economic transactions between 
one country and the rest of the world. On the one hand, there 
is the balance of real values, or in other words of goods and services 
exchanged. On the other hand, there is the balance of the means 
of payment, in the sense of money payments actually made to 
foreign countries and received from them. As we have already 
pointed out, the balance of payments in this latter sense is in the 
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long run always in equilibrium, unless payment is made out of 
an existing stock of foreign money or the foreign country wishes 
to accumulate a stock of the domestic money. ^ In such cases, 
however, the amounts involved are always small. They are very 
important from the point of view of monetary policy, as signifying 
‘ confidence in the currency,' but quantitatively they do not count 
for very much in the total balance of international payments. 

Now if the economic system of one country is connected with 
the rest of the world only by bilateral transfers {i.e., by the sale 
and purchase of goods and services) then both the balance of pay- 
ments and the balance of transfer of real values are in equilibrium. 
But if there are also unilateral transfers reparations) then 

the balance of trade and services must show a surplus, since the 
balance of payments cannot in the long run be out of equilibrium. 
In other words, unilateral transfers must be made in kind,^ Capital 
movements must finally take the form of a transfer of goods and 
services. 

In this respect, too, there is really no difference between 
domestic and foreign trade. The assertion is constantly made that 
in international trade payments must in the long run be made 
in goods, wliereas in domestic trade payments are made in money. 
It is of course true that in domestic trade payments are made 
in the first instance in money, but, normally, the person receiving 
payment, wishes to buy something with the money. In spite of 
siu'li unilateral payments the individual balances of payment 
remain intact, because the individual, like a pluralit}* of indivi- 
duals or ii country, cannot in the long run spend more than he 
receives, unless, indeed, he entrenches on a stock of cash. This, 
however, applies 0(pially to international trade. Thus even in 


(loiiu'st ic tradi! unilateral transfers are carried out finally in goods 
or vices. Hut the flow of goods goes unnoticed, because it does 
not pass a j>oliticaI boundary, and is therefore not recorded. 

The assertion enmmoiily made in textbooks that debtor countries 
ha\e an active, and creditor countries a passive, balance of trade 
inusl he received with caution. In the case of capital movements 
ever a b.iig period the state of the balance of trade depends on the 


‘ This 


..... phiyed an iiTinortam part dur:ng the German inflation. Foreigners 

m I aHowed Germany to export marks and to 

m..kr .In .a result of the depreciation, considerable profits. 

- I riless, iiidp.Hl. the payment is small enough to bo made out of e.\isting stocks 
of fore.g., means nf payment. Unilateral transfers which can be made out of stocks 
of nionoN present tor that very reason no problem. But, clearly, payments of the 
. V Oerrn.an rcp.aiations ran only l>e transferred in the form of an export 

Si ' P;iy»unts provided for in the Young Plan amounted to afcout 

tViopwf r \ ^ •crmaiiy s whole stock of gold and foreign money would 

therefi.ro have been exliansted in two years, if the amount had not kept returning 
in payment for an export surplus. ^ ® 
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phase reached by the process of indebtedness. If a country whose 
balance of trade is in equilibrium starts to import capital at a 
uniform rate, her balance of trade becomes passive. But sooner or 
later payments for interest and amortisation become larger than the 
amount of new capital imported. The balance of trade then becomes 
active. The same holds, mutatis mutandis, for creditor countries. 
The existence of an active or a passive balance of trade is 
therefore no sufficient criterion for distinguishing between 
debtor and creditor countries. In the post-war period up to 
1929 Germany had a passive balance of trade because she 
was contracting more foreign debts than she was repaying. In 
1929, when the stream of capital dried up, the balance of trade 
became active. Before the War the United States was a debtor 
country and bad an active balance. The surplus of exports over 
imports paid for interest and amortisation to the European creditors. 
During the War the United States became almost overnight a 
creditor country, and after 1919 her balance of trade remained 
active because the export of capital continued to exceed receipts 
for interest and amortisation. 


§ 2. Raising and Transferbing I^ayments. Creation of the 

Export Surplus. 

The problem of making unilateral payments from one country 
to another has two aspects. First, a sum of money has to be raised 
at home. In the case of reparations this is a problem for the 
national exchequer; when private capital is exported, it is a 
problem for the individual concerned. Secondly, however, the 
sum of domestic money thus raised must be changed into money 
of the country receiving payment. The transfer can only be 
regarded as successful if a corresponding export surplus is created, 
and that, moreover, without a collapse or a permanent depreciation 
of the exchange. 

The question how the export surplus is created has already 
in effect been answered. This is merely a special case of the 
operation of the mechanism, already described in detail, which 
keeps the balance of payments in equilibrium. Applied to German 
Reparations, the process is in essentials as follows. If the sums 
intended for export are raised by taxation, then the money income 
or purchasing power of the German nation is reduced, the quantity 
of money in circulation contracts and prices fall. Conversely, in 
the countries receiving reparations national income increases, the 
quantity of money expands and prices rise. In this way a gap 
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is created between prices in Oermany and prices elsewbere j 
Germany’s exports are stimulated, her imports are restricted, and 
the export surplus is created. It is therefore not the case, as the 
still popular balance of payments theory supposes, that the possi- 
bility of transfer depends on an already existing active balance 
of trade or payments. It is not necessary to wait till the gods 
present one with an export surplus. On the contrary, the export 
surplus arises automatically when the mechanism of payment is 
set in motion. 

If the pressure on German prices is insufficient to produce the 
necessary export surplus at once, and if payment is nevertheless 
continued, then the foreign exchanges will rise above the gold 
point, and the gold and foreign exchange reserve of the German 
Reichsbank will decrease. This will cause the Bank to put up 
its rate of discount, with the double effect, explained in Chapter 
"^1 § 4, of increasing the pressure on prices and of encouraging 
an inflow of short-term credit from abroad. 

The importance of reparations and international war debts for 
economic policy ever since the War, has caused the mechanism 
of transfer to be widely discussed once more. But the greater 
part of the relevant literature^ has reached only a low level of 
scientific attainment. In many cases the political bias was too 
strong for a really scientific treatment of the problem and not 
many of the participants in this discussion have realized that 
the solution of their problem was already contained in the writings 
of Thornton, Ricardo, Senior, Mill and Cairnes. In the following 
pages only the few scientific contributions to the transfer discussion 
will be considered.* These concern mainly the role of price- 
movements in the mechanism of transfer. 


§ 



The R6le of Peice-Chanqes ik the Mechanism of Teansfeb. 


(a) The ProhleTn Stated. Here two schools of thought can be 
clearly distinguished. The first is inclined to minimise the import- 
ance of pnce-movements in the mechanism of transfer, and indeed 
to contest the necessity, for the transfer of unilateral payments, 
of any price-movement at aU. The other school lays great stress 
on the necessity of opposite price-movements in the two countries 
concerned. It considers that under unfavourable circumstances 


C/. H Sveistrup, Dit Sch^dtrOaet dte Wdt- 

3 1929 and 1931), and Moalton and 

Pasvolfiky, Wat Dtbis and World Pros’ptriiy (1032) 

Ragnar Narkse’s Intemationkt KapxUdbewtgungtn (1935). 
which cwied the analysis a big step forward, appeared too late for ^ to make nae 
ot it. Xhe same is true of the book of Iversen ; see next footnote. 
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these price-movements would have to be so large that serious diffi- 
culties might arise, rendering transfer, in extreme cases, absolutely 
impossible. 

The former opinion has been vigorously maintained of recent 
years by Professor Ohlin, while the most prominent champion 
of the latter has been Mr. Keynes.® The discussion between them 
has revealed much more clearly than before the inner workings of 
the transfer mechanism. By considering it more closely, we shall 
therefore be enabled in certain points to extend and modify our 
previous analysis. 

(6) The Controversy betnoeen Mr. Keynes and Professor Ohlin, 
and its Precursors. It is convenient to start with Mr. Keynes's 
argument, which is the more closely in line with our previous 
exposition. According to Mr. Keynes, Germany must increase 
her exports in order to achieve an export surplus. For this purpose 
she must lower the prices of her export goods. How large the reduc- 
tion of price must be, in order to create an export surplus of a 
given value, depends on the conditions of the foreign demand for 
German export goods and services. An increase in the volume of 
exports only yields an export surplus if the elasticity of demand 
for German exports is greater than unity.* If the elasticity of 
demand is equal to, still more if it is less than, unity no increase 
in exports, however great, could produce a surplus in terms of 
value, since prices would fall as fast as, or even faster than, the 
volume of exports increased.^ 


® Cf. (a) Ohlin. " The Reparations Problem,” in Indtx, Nos. 27 and 28, March- 
April 1928; ” Is the Young Plan Feasible? ” in Indtx, No. 50 {1930), publiBhod by 
the Bvenska Handelsbanken ; “Transfer Difficulties, Real and Imagined,” in 
Economic Journal, June 1929, p. 172, and Sept. 1929, p. 400 (cf. now also Inter- 
regional and International Trade (1933) which appeared after the present chapter 
had beeo written); Rueff, Une Erreur Economiqut: V Organiaatton dta TranaftTlt 
(1928); “ Les Iddes de M. Keynes sur lo Problime dos Transferts,” in Rtvut 
d'Bconomie Politique 45iemo ann6e July-August 1929, pp. 1067 et ttq.; “Mr. 
Keynes’ Views on the Transfer Problem,” Economic Journal, Sept. 1929, pp. 
389 390. (6) Keynes, ” The German Transfer Problem.” Economic Journal, vol. 39. 
1929. pp. 1 it eeq., further pp. 179 and 404; Treatiae on Money, chap, xxi; Pigou, 
” Disturbances of Equilibrium in International Trade,” Economic Journal, vol. 39, 
1929, p. 344. Reprinted in Pigou and Robertson, Economic Baaayt and Addreaaea 
(193D. For a critical review of the whole literature see Carl Iversen, Aapeett of 
the Theory of Capital Movements (1935). Compare also R, Wilson, Capital Imports 
and the Terms of Trade Examined in the lAght of Sixty Years of Australian 
Borrounngs (1931) and H. D. White, The French Internationcd Accounts 1880 1913 
(1933). The two last-mentioned works came into my hands only after the present 
chapter had been written. 

® Or more precisely the weighted average of the elasticities of demand for 
the various export goods. An appropriate hypothesis must also bo made as to the 
existence of potential export goods. Compare also § § 4 and 5 of chap, zi whore it 
is shown that the complex Marshallian demand-and-supply curves take the existence 
of potential export and import goods into consideration. 

' If elasticity were less than unity, an export surplus could be produced by an 
increase of price and by the restriction of exports, since in that case the volume 
of exports ^creases more slowly than prices fall. Rut under free competition this 
could hardly occur. 
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Now Mr. Keynes is of the opinion that in Germany’s case the 
conditions of demand are such that only a large fall in price could 
produce an export surplus to the magnitude of the payments 
required. This implies for Germany an extra loss over and above 
the direct burden. For German exports of a given total value 
now contain, because of the fall in prices, a larger volume of 
goods than before. This is expressed by saying that the ‘ real 
ratio of exchange ' or the * barter terms of international trade ’ 
have moved against Germany.® The terms of trade become still 
more unfavourable if the prices of German imports rise. Germany 
has therefore to bear a double burden. In the first place, 2 milliard 
gold marks are paid to foreign countries. In the second place, a 
larger quantity of German goods is required to command 2 milliard 
gold marks, and also to command any given quantity of imports, 
than before. 

The monetary mechanism produces this result ‘ on the com- 
modity side ’ as follows. First of all, the reparation taxes are 
collected in Germany. This is the primary burden. If the neces- 
sary export surplus is not produced, then the cash reserves of the 
Reichsbank fall, gold and foreign money fiow out, and credit must 
be restricted. This makes prices and incomes fall still further 
(secondary burden). It might be objected that, apart from 
temporary losses due to labour disputes and so forth, this does 
not represent an extra burden since incomes and prices have both 
fallen. But this objection is not valid since only domestic prices 
fall. Tlie price of imports is unaffected and real wages have 
therefore diminished. Thus the contraction of credit does involve 
an extra burden. 


Profe.ssor Machlup has shown that under a gold or gold-exchange 

etandurd, or where the central bank has so large a gold reserve 

that it neud not restrict credit when gold flows out, the same 

result is produced automatically by the deflationary' intiueuce of 

the payments tbemt«olves. If the first instalment does not depress 

prices sufiiciontly to create the necessary export surplus, then its 

influence is reinforced bv the second instalment. Tariffs and other 

% 

obstacles to the export trade can be surmounted in the same way, 
though of course at each step an extra burden is placed on tbe 
country paying reparations.® 

This ‘ secondary burden ’ is the ‘ transfer loss.’ It is therefore 
appropriate to speak of transfer difficulties when an outflow of 


8 On the significance of this inaguitudo and on the possibility of measuring It, 
c/. chap, xi, § 6, also Taussig, I nternational Tradt^ chap. xxi. 

^ ' Traiisfe 
1930 . 


u. Treisbewegung ** in Ztit^chrift fiiT ^^ationalokonomUy vol. 
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gold is caused by tbis extra burden/'’ Transfer difficulties need 
not always take tbe form that on the date when payment falls 
due, the foreign exchange required is forthcoming. They may 
show themselves in an inability to carry out the adjustments 
required by the contraction of credit, in labour disputes or in 
widespread unemployment. Under these circumstances it is also 
difficult for the State to raise by taxation the money required. 
Transfer difficulties then take the form of a budget deficit. 

If the necessary financial measures are not or cannot be earned 
out, then gold will flow out and transfer difficulties in the sense 
of a shortage of foreign means of payment will arise. This happens 
if the deflationary influence of the payments is neutralised by a 
liberal credit policy, if the gold which flows out is replaced by 
newly created bank money, or if the necessity of restricting credit 
due either to the payments themselves or to other reasons is dis- 
regarded.* But the term ‘ transfer difficulties ’ has, in this case, 
no very precise significance. A policy of credit expansion always 
leads to an outflow of gold whether unilateral payments are being 

made or not. 

It cannot therefore always be said whether in a particular case 
difficulties of this kind are due to the primary burden, to the 
secondary burden, or to other causes. It is true there is no rigid 
economic law to the effect that the transfer must be followed by 
a policy of expansion, or by a failure to deflate sufficiently. Hence 
it could be argued that the source of the difficulties is really the 
monetary policy adopted and not the obligation to transfer large 
sums abroad. But if account is taken of the psychological and 
political factors, it must be conceded that such a monetary policy, 
and hence the difficulties which it produces, may inevitably follow 
from the obligation to transfer. Changes in the terms of trade 
are generally a good symptom of whether there has been a secondarj- 
burden or not. It must however be remembered that the statistical 
evidence is not in itself conclusive, since the terms of trade may 
have altered for other reasons. Tbe terms of trade moved, for 
example, very much in Germany’s favour between 1928 and 1931, 
because the price of raw materials, which constitute the greater 
part of Germany’s imports, fell more sharply than the price of 
manufactured goods, which Germany exports.* Clearly this was 
not a result of reparations, although, as will be shown in a 
moment, such a connection is not quite inconceivable. 



This point is brought out with special clarity by Professor Pigou, c/. op. cit. 

M7. 

• For details, cf. 5§ 6 and 6 of the prost-nt chapter. 

* Per the statiaticai evidence, c/. chap, xi, § 7 
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Mr. Keyaes’s line of thought has been criticised by Professor 
Ohlin on the ground that it ignores changes on the demand side. 
Professor Ohlin urges that the payment of reparations by Germany 
involves ipso facto a transfer of purchasing power to the countries 
receiving payment. This means that their demand increases and 
Germany’s demand diminishes. ** We can therefore least of all 
argue on the basis of unaltered demand. The decisive point for 
the machinery of capital movements is, on the contrary, that 
demand has undergone a radical change. . . . There is thus a 
market in A for more of B’s goods than formerly. On the other 
hand, the market in B for A’s goods is not as big as it was before. 
The local distribution of demand has changed. . . . Prior to 
the beginning of the movement of capital the two countries were 
buying so much of all kinds of goods that their value equalled 
that of the goods produced at home. On the other hand, after 
the capital movement started, A buys more and B less of their 
combined production than before,” and, it may be added in accord- 
ance with Professor Ohlin’s argument, the two groups together 
purchase the same amount as before.^ M. Jacques Rueff calls this 
the principle of the conservation of purchasing power. It ” simply 
states that never in the course of the various economic transforma- 
tions that occur is purchasing power lost or created, but that it 
always remains constant.” The loss of one party is exactly 
balanced by the gain of the other party.* This means in our 
particular case that the country paying reparations can never lose 
more purchasing power than the amount of the payments them- 
selves.® There is therefore, according to this view, no secondary 
burden.® 


3 Cf. Indtx, April 1928, pp. 4-5. 

* In parenthesis it may be remarked that a rigid assumption to the effect that 
the effective quantity of money remains constant, may be necessary in a pre* 
liminary staso of the analysis; but if strictly adhered to, it will completely block 
the way to tne solution of a number of extremely important problems. For recent 
analysis in business cycle and monetary theory makes it more and more evident 
that — as the aggregate result of the actions of private individuals, abstracting 
altogether from any conscious regulation by the monetary authorities — the effective 
quantity of money (MV) is a much more variable magnitude than traditional theory 
has assumed. Recognition of this fact and a careful study of the factors which are 
likely to determine these variations (changes set up by tne transfer of large sums 
are certainly among them) are indispensaole for an understanding of the vagaries 
of industrial fluctuations. This has been made quite clear by Dr. Thomas Balogh 
in his paper Some Theoretical Aspects of the Central European Credit and 
Transfer Crisis,” in International Affairs: Journal of the Royal Institutt of Inter- 
national Affairs, vol. 11, May 1952. This remarkable paper which contains a 
penetrating and realistic analysis of many generally neglected aspects of the 
problem has not received all the attention which it deserves. 

^ Cf. Rconotnxc Journal, vol. 39, 1929, pp. M9*90. 

^ Prof. Ohlin has been accused by Mr. Keynes, amongst others, of a petitio 
princivii on the ground that there is no shift of purchasing power until the sum 
paid has actually been transferred. ” Genna^ can only acquire such bills if she 
nas already sold the necessary exports ” {Economic Journal, 1929, pp. 407-fl). 
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Mr. Keynes’s view that unilateral transfers necessitate price 
changes and a shift in the terms of trade can be traced back as 
far as Thornton, who propounded it eight years before the publica- 
tion of Ricardo’s High Price of Bullion. “ At the time of a very 
unfavourable balance (produced, for example, through a failure 
of the harvest) a country has occasion for large supplies of corn 
from abroad : but either it has not the means of supplying at the 
instant a sufficient quantity of goods in return, or . . . the goods 
which (it) is able to furnish as means of cancelling its debt, are 
not in such demand abroad as to afford the prospect of a tempting 
or even of a tolerable price. ... In order, then, to induce the 
country having the favourable balance to take all its payment 
in goods, and no part of it in gold, it would be requisite not only 
to prevent goods from being very dear but even to ren er t em 
excessively cheap. It would be necessary, therefore, that the bank 
should not only increase its paper, but that it shou d, per aps, 
very greatly diminish it . . •” {Paper Credit, &c., pp. 131-2). 

This doctrine was afterwards taken over and extended by John 
Stuart Mill, and it has come to be regarded as the classical 
doctrine. But it is incorrect to attribute this variant to Ricardo, 
as is often done.^ On the contrary, Ricardo lent his authority 
to the other version, maintaining that the shift in pure asing 
power was sufficient to restore equilibrium without go movenaen 
and without a shift of prices. He criticised the passage from 
Thornton quoted above as follows: “Mr. Thornton has not 
explained to us why any unwillingness should exist in the foreign 
country to receive our goods for their corn , an it wou e 
necessary for him to show, that if such an unwillingness were 
to exist, we should agree to indulge it so far as to consent to par 
with our coin.’’" In contrast to Thornton, Ricardo asserted that 
the export of coins was caused by their ‘ cheapness.’ t.e., by the 
high level of prices. It was therefore not the effect but the cause 
of an unfavourable balance." In the following passage he formu- 
lated the same idea even more clearly. If ... we agree 
pay a subsidy to a foreign power, money would not be exported 

Thii cnticiBm is however invelid eince it ie only 

Centrel Bank poueeae. a cerUin -lock of mUtDational meaw of payment out or 

which the first instalment can be paid. If the by expanding 

the country receiving payment does not react to the • 8°*° J’y 

tha circnlation. then ^Trt of the mechanism is put ont of action (c/. § 5 of the 

... , bv Professor Viner. Canada's Balance of 

' Thit oiu been pointed out noteDJy • w;wtMe‘k/i4tittk£orU dtr 

InUmaiional Indebtedness, chap. ix. pp. 191 tt seq.. and WxrtschaftstMorxe aer 

Oegenmart, vol. 4, p. 106*9. , 

• C/. High Price of Bvllion; Works, p- 2W. ^,0-rien ' or ‘ symptom ‘ 

• et«: p. 268. ft would be more accuraU to say criterion or symptom 

rather thin * cause.’ 
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whilst there were any goods which could more cheaply discharge 
the payment. The interest of the individuals would render the 
exportation of the money unnecessary {op, eit., p. 269). 

The export surplus arises therefore automatically, without having to be pre* 
ceded by a movement of gold. ** Thus, then, specie will be sent abroad to discharge 
a debt only when it is superabundant ; only when it is the cheapest exportable 
commodity (op. cit., p. 269). But Ricardo denied that a failure of the harvest 
or the granting of a subsidy could produce a redundancy of money, t 

Malthus sided, apart from small differences, with Thornton. In his review of 
the Bigk Price of Bullion^ he maintained that Ricardo had not shown why the 
country receiving a subsidy ehould immediately increase its demand at the old price 
for goods of the country paying the subsidy. He agreed with Thornton that 
demand could not be expected to increase until gold had flowed out and prices 
had fallen. 

Malthus considered that the export of specie occurred not cnly when it was 
present in superabundance but also ‘“it is owing precisely to the cause mentioned 
by Mr. Thornton — the unwillingness of the creditor nation to receive a great 
additional quantity of goods . . . without being bribed to it by oxceseive cheapness; 
and its willingness to receive bullion — the currency of the commercial world — 
without any such bribe . . . whatever variations between the quantity of currency 
and commodities may be stated to take place subsequent to the commencement of 
these transactions, it cannot be for the moment doubted, that the cause of them 10 
to be found in the wants and desires of one of the two nations, and not in any 
original redundancy or deficiency of currency iq either of them (op. cit., p. 345). 

Among more recent writers one of the few to adopt the Ricardian version was 
Bastable. In 1889 ho expounded his view in practically the same words as Pro- 
fessor 01)lin. “ It is . . . doubtful whether Mill is correct in asserting that the 

quantity of money will be increased in the creditor and reduced in the debtor 
country. The sum of money incomes will no doubt be higher in the former ; but 
tliat increased amount may be expended in purchasing imported articles. . . • 
Nor docs it follow that the scale of prices will be higher in the creditor than in the 
debtor country. The inhabitants of the former, having larger money incomes, will 
purchase more at the same price, and thus bring about the necessary excess of 
imports over exports.’*^ 

(c) The IWohlem Solx^ed. A tentative answer to the question, 
whiit part prioe-inovemeiits play in the mechanism of transfer, can 
now 1)0 proposed.^ The truth lies in this case midway between the 

' Ricardo granted, indeed, that in the case of a failure of the harvest there 
had to be au oxi)ort of gold. This was not however in order to change prices and 
tlius (Tentr an export .surplus, but because the failure of the harvest meant a 
dorrcai^o in the volume of trade and hence in the amount of money required. 
“ England in consequence of a bad harvest, would come under the case ... of a 
I'oiuUrv having boon deprived of a part of its commodities and therefore requiring 
a dimmishod amount of circulating medium. The currency, which was oefore 
equal to her pajmients, would now become superabundant and relatively cheap 

A[iiicndix ’ to The High Price of BxtUion; Works^ p. 295). 

• Kdinburgh Review^ vol. 17, pp. 342 to 345, FA). 1811, quoted by Viner, 
op, ci(., p. 193. ^ 

3 On some Applications of the Theo^ of International Trade,** Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, vol. iv. p. 16 (Oct. 1^9). 

Of. Ilaberler, “ Transfer und Preiabewegnng,** Zeitechrift fUr National- 
nkonoTnic . Bel. I, pp. 548 et stq., and Bd. 2, pp. lOO et seq.; Losen, “ Eine Auscin- 
Midersotzung uber das Tranaferproblem,’* ScMmoUers Jahrbuch, ig. 54, pp. 109 tt 
Sfq.; Machlup, '' Transfer und P^eisbe^Yegung,** Zeitschrifi fur NatioTiai6konomie^ 
Bil. 1, 1930; Wilson, Ca-pital Imports ana the Terms of Trade (1931). 
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two conflicting theories, both of which are one-sided and give an 
over-simplified picture of the facts. For in reality one can conceive 
both cases in which transfer involves changes in the general price 
level and cases in which it does not involve them. The teims of 
trade may remain unaffected, they may move against the country 
paying reparations, or, on the other hand, they may move in fa\our 
of it. Transfer may therefore involve a loss, but, on the otlier 

hand, it may even involve a gain.* 

Professor Ohlin is undoubtedly correct in maintaining that Mr. 
Keynes ignores the shifts on the demand side produced by the 
payments themselves. One cannot operate with unchanged demand 
■curves of given elasticity, since the demand curves of the countries 
receiving payment will have shifted to the right. This means that 
owing to the increase in money incomes a larger amount than 
before will be bought even at the old price. In the limiting case 
it is even possible for the transfer to be made without any fall 
in the price of German exports. This happens if the fall m 
Germany's demand, due to the reduction of the national income 
by a reparation tax, is offset by an increase in foreign demand for 
the same goods. It makes no difference whether these are German 
goods, the export of which now increases, or whether they are 
goods previously imported into Germany, which are now importe 

in smaller quantities than before. 

Normally, however, the fall in demand and the rise in 
affect different goods and there must, in consequence, be a shift 
of prices and of production. Professor Ohlin admits that the fall 
in demand will affect primarily goods produced in the country 
paying reparations and the rise in demand goods produced in the 
country receiving them. But he contends that production of 
the former will be restricted and means of production will be 
released for use in the export industries.* The same argument 
applies of course aleo to the goods for which demand has increased. 
Their production will expand at the expense of exports, and the 

balance of trade will censetiuently be affected. 

No one disputes that the final result must be an increase in 
the exports of the country paying reparations and/or a decrease 
in the exports of the country receiving them, since the export 
surplus cannot be produced in any other way. But the question 
i*. what price changes are brought about by this shift of production ? 

Here it is important to distinguish two kinds of price change 

* Tbi* lAMi poMibility DOt been considered by either party. 

^ Of. ftir Naiionahkon(mte, vol. 1, p. 
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which are apt to be confused with one another/ These ar^on 
the one hand, temporary price discrepancies in the transition from 
the old to the new equilibrium, and, on the other hand, permanent 
shifts of the terms of trade as between the new and the old 
equilibrium. A single harvest failure or the payment of a single 
lump sum may give rise to a price discrepancy by which exports 
are encouraged, imports reduced, and equilibrium thus restored. 
But differences of price greater than the cost of transport from 
one country to the other are incompatible with equilibrium and 
cannot, therefore, persist very long. In a frictionless market the 
adjustment would be instantaneous, and while price chanps might 
very well occur, price discrepancies would be impossible. If, 
therefore, one operates with this assumption, or if one skips the 
transitional period and concentrates entirely on the new equilibrium 
which will finally be reached, it is only logical to deny the possi- 
bility of price discrepancies. The Ricardian* variety of transfer 
theory is static in this sense.* Its procedure is not unreasonable 
in the case of recurring payments such as reparations. 

The fact that a price-discrepancy cannot persist very long by 
no means implies that the terms of trade must remain unchanged.^ 
The prices of German exports may have to fall and those of German 
imports may have to rise. But this does not contradict the rule 
that prices in different countries tend to equality, since the price 
of German export articles falls both in Germany and elsewhere; 
tlie same argument applies to imports. This shift of prices is 
to be expected in the normal case where the direct influence of 
changes in demand on the balance of trade is insufficient to create 
the necessary export surplus, because foreign countries spend only 
a small part of their receipts for reparations on the purchase of 
German exports.® 


7 This has been pointed out in an unpublished memorandum by Dr. K<»pmM3. 
In this respect there is perhaps a difference of degree between movements of capi^ 
and shifts of demand in international and in domestic trade ‘•cspectively. in 
domf'Siic trade one can assume the existence of a homogenous market, 1 

inlprnational trade there are separate markets, between which “ 

thou restored hy arbitrage. But, of course, there ore exceptions and each case must 

be examined on its merits. ^ ^ ^ . .. 

» It is, of course, not intended to imply that writers of the opposite schMl 

always identify temporary price discrepancies with changes in the terms of traoe. 
That would dearly bo a misinterpretation, of Professor Taussig, who does not 
speak of price differences in general but of differences in suppty_ price. 

0 This has become quite clear since Mr. Keynes has returned m the 

1/oncy to his controversy with Prof. Ohlin. In chap, xxi he distinguishes ®»Pj«*«y 
between the now equilibrium and the period of transition. He now regards tne 
transfer difficulties as concerning almost exclusively the proems of transition. 

1 It is true that a price-discrepancy always implies a change in the terms oi 
trade, but this proposition is not reversible : changes in the terms of trade usually 

do not lake tho form of price discrepancies. . , , j xi. * ^ 

2 This is very probable since it may reasonably be assumed that tore^ 
countries divide tho extra income between domestic goods, export goods ana impo 
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By kow much the price oi German exports must fall depends, 
first, on the elasticity of demand abroad.® In contrast to Mr. 
Keynes, I am of opinion that demand is as a rule very elastic, 
since the world market is, after all, large compared with the 
volume of exports from any single country. Moreover, the fact 
that Germany has no monopoly but competes with other countries 
also works in the same direction. A fall of prices does not only 
stimulate demand as a whole but will also drive some foreign com- 
petitors out of the market. This is rendered easier by the fact that 
in the country receiving reparations demand for domestic goods 
has risen, and, in consequence, the necessary adjustment there is 
already under way. 

The extent of the fall in price depends, secondly, on the con- 
ditions of supply in Germany and also, mutatis 'mutandis, in the 
competing industries abroad. If, for example, the output of 
German exports could be expanded under diminishing costs per 
tmit, Germany’s difficulties would obviously be reduced. If the 
law of constant costs prevails in the industries concerned, no shiit 
of prices will occur. 

It is not easy to predict on theoretical grounds how t ese 
factors will work out. Moreover, the result depends on how long 
one allows for supply to adjust itself. In general it holds true 
that the longer one allows, the smaller will be the necessary price 
changes.* For, once the obstacles to an expansion of exports have 
been swept aside by energetic under-cutting, exports can afterwards 
be maintained in the channels thus opened even at a rather higher 
price than before. 

An accurate summary of all these interdependences is hardly 
possible without mathematical symbols.^ But it shoul e 
aontioned that it is theoretically possible for the terms of trade 
fo change in favour of Germany so that the prices of German 
exports rise and the prices of German imports fall. This leads 
to the rather paradoxical result that gold flows into Germany, 
and the transfer mechanism thus eases the situation of the country 
paying reparations! This is not a very probable case, but it 


in 4boat tb« ume proportion as the old incotne and ^ ““ 

volume of export and import ie amaU ^“P*'®** 

. It la ft qneetion of tne elaaticity of the dema^ ... not be 

^ made and the curve bae therefore ehifted. coodl 

haj?^ “ before. The elaeticity of the German demand for Gorman export gooa 

RtparatiomprobUm [Verhandlun^tn der F. Liot-OotUtchatt, 
/ ey Yntoma, A Mathematical 

l^*r^ttanaf i^rade (1932). chap. v. pp. 61 et etq., and Wilson, Captal Import, 
rerms of T^e 1931).*^ 
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would arise if the increase of foreign demand were for German 
exports, and the fall in Germany’s demand related to imports.^ 

These considerations are, however, of theoretical rather than 
o£ practical interest, since the relevant factors and their possible 
repercussions are in concrete examples so complex that the price 
changes involved by transfer can hardly be worked out. But in 
any case, as pointed out by Professor Ohlin, it is an over8implifica> 
tion to say that prices fall in the country paying reparations and 
rise in the country receiving them. The analysis must be in terms 
not of general but of sectional price levels.’ 

§ 4. Unilatebal Payments and Intehnational Movements of 

Capital. 

The influence of unilateral payments, such as reparations, on 
imports and exports of commodities and services and on the price 
level is normally obscured for a longer or shorter period by their 
profound influence on the international movement of capital. 

A country making large unilateral payments will tend to 
import capital in one form or another. In this way the direct 
eflect of these payments on the balance of trade and services will 
be suspended or at least weakened. Payment will be made in the 
first instance not out of current production but by the foreign 
creditors. Transfer is postponed and, provided that the new credits 
are actually repaid, is made finally in instalments over a period 
of years. 

The form in which these transfer credits are granted and the 
mechanism connecting them with the unilateral payments may vary 
considerably. A direct and obvious connection exists where the 
loan is made to the debtor himself, as the Dawes Loan and the 
Young Loan were made to the German Government. The transfer 
of titles to durable property has similar effects. Thus the surrender 
of Germany’s mercantile marine and of German property abroad 
affected the balance of trade not immediately but over the period 
during which this property would have yielded income. 

But the view that transfer would have been impossible without 
capital imports refers not so much to direct loans as to the indirect 
effects of the payments, in inducing persons other than the debtor 
himself to import capital. 

The payments actually made, the raising of the sums required, 

® Prof. Pigou now supports the view that this is possible. Ci. *' Reparations 
and t^ Ratio of International Exchange," Economic Journal, vol. 42, Dec. 1932. 

Ino analysis h.i8 been carried forward by R. Nurkse, IntemationaU Kavitcd- 
btvegungen (1935). 
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and the restriction of credit necessary to ensure transfer,® all 
impose a relative stringency on the money and capital markets ; 
the rate of interest rises compared with the rate in foreign markets. 
As shown in chapter v, § 4, this attracts short-term capital, or 
in the case of a capital-exporting country less capital is exported 
than before. If, as in the case of Germany, the payments are 
large enough seriously to restrict the accumulation of capital, then 
not only short-term but also long-term capital is imported. That 
is to say, debentures and shares are sold to foreigners, new issues 
are floated abroad, &c., &c.® 

The French war indemnity to Germany in 1871 was paid chiefly 
by the sale of securities in French hands to foreigners. It is 
common knowledge that German Reparations were accompanied well 
into 1929 by large capital imports into Germany. But clearly 
the transfer problem is not thereby solved but only postponed. 
If transfer does finally take place, it must be in accordance with 
the principles worked out above. Postponement may indeed lead 
to cancellation, if the ‘ transfer credits ’ become valueless owing 
to the bankruptcy of the debtors. Bnt it should be noted that 
the creditors who lose their money, c.^., American purchasers of 
German stocks, need not be nationals of the country receiving 

unilateral payments, e.g., France. 

It is important, however, to avoid the gost hoc propter hoc 
fallacy which has vitiated to a large extent the discussion of German 
Reparations especially in the German literature. The fact that 
between 1924 and 1929 Germany took up credits abroad to the 
value of so many milliard marks by no means implies that the 
whole of this amount was due to the payment of reparations. 
Germany would in any case have imported capital even if no 
political tribute had been imposed. Its economic system had been 
Weakened by the ravages of war and inflation; but the stage was 
set for a rapid recovery. The potential labour force and the spirit 
of enterprise were practically intact and the confidence of foreign 
lenders in Germany’s economic future was unimpaired. The condi- 
tions were therefore extremely favourable for the import ’of capital 
on a large scale. 

Only a part, therefore, of the capital imports which took place 
can be attributed to the influence of reparations; how large a part, 
it is difficult to say. That depends on whether the German repara- 

• Credit policy need be reetrictivo only in a relative sense. In a period of 

t>oom it need only bo less • expansive ‘ than that of other countries. Cf. the 
following section. . r. ... 

• This point is stressed notably in Hansen, ftconomic StabUiiation in 
Unbalanced World (1932). 
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tioa taxes led chiefly to reduced consumption or to reduced accumu- 
lation of capital. Many other factors, such as the existence and 
the magnitude of any transfer loss in the sense already explained 
and the degree of credit restriction, also affect the result. 

If one assumes, for example, that the payment of reparations 
to the amount of two milliards per year resulted in the import 
of one milliard over and above what would have been imported 
in any case, then ignoring any transfer loss there was an effective 
transfer of one milliard in the sense that the supply of goods in 
Germany was decreased by this amount, whereas the transfer of 
the other half was postponed. The milliard actually transferred 
did not indeed constitute an export surplus, but the import surplus 
was smaller than it would otherwise have been by that amount. 
Half the reparation payments may therefore be regarded as coming 
out of the fund of goods of the country from which they were due, 
although this fund was larger than it would have been, had no 
capital been imported. 

But even on the assumption that there was in this sense an 
effective transfer of one milliard, it must nevertheless be emphasised 
that the import of capital for commercial purposes was a necessary 
condition. For without the assistance of foreign capital production 
in Germany could not have expanded sufficiently to enable the very 
large sums required to be raised.^ 

§ 5. The Limits of Possible Traksfee. 

No description, however detailed, of the mechanism of transfer 
is sufficient in itself to show whether in any particular case transfer 
is possible or not. Apart from the fact that it abstracts from 
the problem of raising the necessary sum, such a description can 
only say what price-movements would be necessary to effect the 
transfer. Whether these price-movements can be brought about 
in a concrete case depends on a number of factors not yet men- 
tioned, about which something must be said in this section. It 
will be assumed, on the one hand, that the money has already been 
raised and, on the other hand, that there is the minimum degree 
of flexibility without which no transfer would be possible at all. 
The prices of factors of production, particularly wages, must not 
be completely rigid. 

Whether the necessary adjustments are or are not made depends 
to a very great extent on credit policy in the countries involved. 
As shown above, the country paying reparations must restrict 

1 This has been stressed notably by Prof. J. H. Williams. 
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credit. Given the willingness to pay and to effect the transfer, any 
reluctance on the part of the central bank will be overcome 
sooner or later by the shrinkage of its gold reserves. In 
practice, however, the decisive question is generally whether 
the receiving country obeys or disobeys the ‘ Rules of the Gold 
Standard.* To produce deliberately the effects which would follow 
of themselves under an automatic gold standard, it must increase 
the monetary circulation by at least the whole amount of the gold 
which flows in. If the circulation is not increased by this amount 
then that part of the transfer mechanism which consists in raising 
incomes and prices in the creditor country is put out of action. 
The whole burden of the adjustment then falls on the debtor 
country, where prices and wages must fall more sharply than would 
otherwise be necessary. Obviously the prospect of a smooth 
functioning of the mechanism is not thereby improved.* 

In assessing the practical importance of this circumstance one 
must however bear in mind that if the circulation is increased 
by the whole amount of the additional reserves, the proportion 
of reserves to circulation goes up. This minimum degree of expan- 
sion in the creditor country may therefore be expected. If the bank 
does not wish to ’ncrease its reserve ratio, then the quantity of 
money must be increased by more than the sum transferred. The 
same holds true mutatis 'mutandis for contraction in the country 
making payment. It must also be remembered that the price 
discrepancy has only to be created once. Later, when the proces*; 
of transfer has already begun, it can even be reduced. There is 
no need for progressive contraction to pay each annual instalment. 

The likelihood of a policy favourable to transfer varies, of 
course, with the phase of the trade cycle through which the 
countries concerned are passing. When credit is being expanded, 
the necessary adjustments require only that expansion shall be 
accelerated in the country receiving payment and retarded in the 
country making it. But in the depression the latter country must 
aggravate the process of deflation which always characterises 
this phase of the trade cycle; moreover, there is small prospect 
of assistance from the monetary authorities of the former country. 

The difficulties of transfer are, of course, greatly enhanced by 
the erection of obstacles to trade. If at the existing level of tariffs 
the volume of international trade is nevertheless considerable, then 

* The writers who stress the difficulties of transfer generally rely on tiie 
that ao automatic expaoaion of the circulation is nowadays improbable. 
Attention is drawn particularly to the policy of the United States and of the 
I France, wno preferred to accumulate large gold reserves rather than to 

t the traoafer mochanisin operate freely. Cf. notably Treatise on A/onet/, chap, 
and the Macmillan Report (Cmd. 3OT7) drawn up under Mr. Keynes's influence 
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the transfer of unilateral payments should not prove very difficult. 
For, tariffs notwithstanding, the price of many commodities will 
be only just above the export point and that of many others only 
just above the import point ; and only a small effort will be needed 
to increase exports and reduce imports. Tariffs already in existence 
are therefore not a very serious obstacle to the transfer of any 
but impossibly large amounts. Moreover, as stressed particularly 
by Mr. Hawtrey, even if tariffs render impossible a further increase 
of exports, it is still possible to reduce imports. But if tariffs are 
progressively increased, as during the last few years, then prices 
must fall progressively in the country making payment.* If the 
very countries which insist on payment being made at the same 
time restrict imports by every possible device to ‘ improve the 
balance of trade * and to ‘ protect themselves from foreign competi* 
tion ’ then their policy can only be described as sadistic. It makes 
no difference whether the import restrictions are directed impartially 
against all countries or whether the country making payment has 
preferential treatment. For, as already pointed out, the transfer 
of payments in commodity form is often carried out not directly 
but indirectly, by means of triangular trade. The European 
countries, for example, pay their debts to the United States by 
exporting manufactured goods to South America, while South 
America exports to the United States raw materials and food stuffs, 
on which tariffs in the latter country are low or non-existent. 
Dr. Benjamin Anderson has characterised the policy of the United 
States as follows: “ The debts of the outside world to us are ropes 
about the necks of our debtors, by means of which we pull them 
towards us. Our trade restrictions are pitchforks pressed against 
their bodies, by means of which we hold them off. This situation 
can obviously involve a very painful strain for the foreign debtor.”* 
The same holds true to an even greater extent of certain European 
countries. 


§ 0. The Transfek Mechanism in Times of Crisis. 

The reader will already have asked himself how much of the 
transfer mechanism remains operative in times of acute financial 
crisis, such as swept over the world in 1931. It has already been 
stressed that under such circumstances international lending — and 


3 C/. ^^achlup, *' Wabrung und Auslandsverfichuldung in ifitteilMngen dts 
Verbandts der dsterreichischtn Banken und Bankiers. Jahrcans 10 Nr. 7*8. op. 194 
et seg.y 1928. 

Of, Chase Economic Bulletin^ publiabed by tbe Chase National Bank, 14th 
M:»rch 1930; further, Hansen, Economic Stabilization in an Unbalanced World 
ll032), chap. V, 
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with it the possibility of regulating short-term capital inover*ent8 
by discount policy— —disappears altogether. If the creditors of a 
country lose faith in its solvency and in the stability of its currency, 
they will follow the cry ‘ every man for himself.’ Clearly in that 
case no rise in the bank rate, however large, can ‘ attract ’ capital. 
But this is not all. The collapse may very well spread from the 
international capital market to the currency itself. For the joint 
stock banks try to safeguard their position by discounting at the 
central bank bills to replace the foreign credits which have been 
withdrawn. The central bank then finds its cash reserve melting 
away and the exchange threatening to depreciate. It is thus lured 
into restricting international payments and perhaps fails neverthe- 
less to maintain parity. At first sight one might suppose that, 
in contradiction to our theory, it is after all not purchasing power 
parity but the passive balance of payments induced by the with- 
drawal of foreign credit which determines the rate of exchange. 
But more careful analysis shows that these phenomena in no way 
contradict our theory. On the contrary, their full significance 
cannot be grasped except with its help. 

The deeper cause of a financial crisis may be cyclical or it 
may be a special circumstance such as the outbreak of war. How- 
ever that may be, the crisis is usually precipitated by a sudden 
drying up of the stream of credit. It makes no essential difference 
whether an -expansion of credit at home is brought to a halt or 
whether credit is withheld by foreign lenders.® In both cases the 
numerous persons who depend directly or indirectly on the stream 
of capital get into difficulties. In the cyclical change-over from 
boom to slump the industries producing capital goods, in which 
investment was heaviest during the credit expansion, have to 
bear the brunt. Pressure is soon transmitted to the banka which 
finance these industries, and the former seek to protect themselves 
by rediscounting an increased volume of bills at the central bank. 
As soon as important bankruptcies occur panic may easily become 
general, manifesting itself in a run on the whole banking system. 
Not knowing how far the collapse will spread, everyone tries to 
put his money in a safe place. If the panic attains large dimen- 
sions, even the soundest bank will be compelled to close its doors. 
For every credit system presupposes a certain minimum of confi- 
dence, and no bank is able to meet all its obligations simultaneously 
in cash. 

It is usual in such cases for the central bank to intervene, 


® Ai when cspiUl export# from America ceaeed in 1929 afUr the collapse of 
the boom. 

D 
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if the joint stock hanks cannot maintain their position by mutual 
support. The history of financial crises provides many examples, 
and if it is really a question of temporary illiquidity due to panic 
withdrawals of money, the intervention of the central bank is 
without doubt calculated to restore confidence. 

If the withdrawal of credit is from abroad,^ if there is in 
addition a flight of domestic capital,^ and if the central bank 
cannot obtain sufficiently large credits from abroad, it can inter- 
vene only at the expense of reserves. But since a fall in the 
reserve proportion diminishes confidence still further and accelerates 
the withdrawal of credit, the scope of this policy is very restricted. 

The central bank must then decide whether to withdraw support 
from thfe banks in difficulties or whether to strain its credit and 
thus jeopardise the exchange. The choice between these two 
alternatives involves very weighty problems, which cannot be 
adequately discussed here. It is possible that a drastic application 
of the first policy would compel foreign creditors to cease 
withdrawing capital for fear of driving their debtors into bank- 
ruptcy. It is moreover arguable that mistrust of the currency 
is really due either to the liberal credit policy of the central bank 
or to the expectation, based on past experience and on knowledge 
of the views prevailing, that such a policy will probably be followed. 
On the other hand, there are sometimes strong arguments for the 
second alternative. 

However that may be, our theorj' of the gold standard 
mechanism remains unaffected. No monetary system can work 
unless its rules are observed. These demand that the central bank 
shall refuse to increase the effective circulation by granting extra 
credit. The currency is then in no danger. For it is almost 
inconceivable that 20 or 30% of the notes in circulation will be 
presented simultaneously for conversion into gold, for the purpose 
uf repaying foreign credits. This would constitute an enormous 
deflation, and prices could not help falling. Long before with- 
drawals reached this magnitude the debtors would be bankrupt, 
and payment would automatically come to an end. 

If there is a 40 to 50% gold backing, the exchange is in no 
danger unless the public begins to use foreign money instead of 
domestic money as the normal means of payment. But there is 

6 Cf. notably Machlup, ‘‘ Theorie dor Kapitalflucht/’ io W eltunrtachaftUchtt 
Bd. 36 (1932), Heft 2, pp. 512 et aeg.; Th. Balogh, “Some Theoretical 
Aspects of the Central European Credit and Transfer Crises ” in Inttmational 
Affairt, vol. 11, 1932; Marco Fanno, I TrasjtTxmtnti Anormaii dx Ca-f/xtolx e It 
Criai, Torino (1935). 

’’ Whether by the transfer of deposits to foreign banks, or by their withdrawal 
to purchase foreign bills. 
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no reason to expect a flight from the currency so long as the central 
bank eschews dangerous experiments. Experience shows that a 
panic of this kind occurs only where the public has learned by 
bitter experience to expect a currency inflation.® A run on the 
banks, signifying that the public prefers not foreign to domestic 
money but cash to deposits, may lead to bank failures,’ but the 
currency will not be endangered. 

The object of this analysis is to show that such abnormal cases 
neither contradict our theory nor prove the ‘ inadequacy ’ of the 
gold standard mechanism. It is not intended to gloss over their 
extreme gravity or to deny that a temporary suspension of the 
gold standard may perhaps be the lesser of two evils. 

§ 7. Exchange Control.* 

To round off our account of the monetary mechanism, some- 
thing must be said of the attempts to replace it by state regulation 
excluding the free play of economic forces from the foreign 
exchange market. The endless ramifications of exchange control 
in different countries cannot be examined in this context, but only 
the fundamental principles according to which the point — or point- 
lessness — of any particular device can readily be grasped. These 
•are themselves easily deducible from the results already obtained. 
For it is by no means the case that under exchange control the 
market mechanism ceases to function altogether or that the laws 
governing it can be ignored. 

The primary function of exchange control is to maintain without 
the loss of gold a rate of foreign exchange higher than that which 

* Ttii» reprcBcnts a Buddeii conlraclioii of the ‘ rylindor ’ (cf. p. 41). A catas- 
trophic fall in the volume of production would have similar effects. 

* As in America during 1031 and 1933. The number of bank failures was very 
large because the law prohibiting banks from having more than one branch led to 
extreme decentralisation. 

But as the reader will see for himself England can indulge more safely in this 
policy than countries where the public is prone to panic ana where inflation has 
undermined faith in the currency. 

> There is no systematic exposition of this subject, the relevant literature 
being small in quantity and confined to periodicals, many of them weekly papers. 
Cf. Machlup, Die Theorie der KapiUlflucht,” W tltwiTttchaftlickt$ Archtv, Bd. 
3o, Heft 2, pp. 612 tt ttq.; article " Devisenbewirtscliaftung ” in Handw6TUTbuch 
de$ DankwtBtna (1936) (with Bibliography); Whittlesey, "Exchange Control," in 
American Economic Jlcvitw, vol. 22 (1932), pp. 685-604; Basch, " Problome der 
Devisenkontrolle," in MiUeiUungtn dt$ Virbandta oaterr, Danktn und Eonkiera, 14 
Jg. Nr. 9/10, Oct. 1932; Gross, " Zielsetzung der Dovisenzwangswirtachaft in 
Deutschland und iro Ausland," in Bank Arehiv, 15th Feb. 1933; " Ausgaiigspunkte, 
Formen und Wirkungen der Devisenzwangswirtschaft,” in Archtv fur Soztatwiaaen- 
achafl, vol. 69. April 1933, pp. 49 e< aeq. Enquiry into Cltarina Agretmtnta, 
League of Nations Publication (1935). The official regulations in all countries are 
published in tzUnao at intervals by the Bank of International Settlemonts. Cf. 
further Daa Dtviacnrccht dtr Welt nerauagegeben von der Korreapondeni, Induatrie 
und IJandel, Berlin, Eildienst-verlag. For the legal principles involved, cf. Koppo 
and Blau, iJoa geaamte Deviaenrecht (1932). 
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would rule in a free market. It is also desired in some cases to 
ensure a sufficiency of foreign bills for payments regarded as 
particularly pressing, or to prevent import prices from rising. 
Another very important aim is to discourage the withdrawal of 
money for the sole purpose of converting it into foreign currency, 
and thus to prevent bank failures. But exchange control often 
comes to be used also for protectionist ends,* although this is 
seldom admitted to be its real object. 

As a means of manipulating the exchange rates and preventing 
the outflow of gold the attempt is made to influence both the supply 
of foreign money and the demand for it. But this almost always 
involves the further step of providing that all monetary trans- 
actions with foreign countries, or certain types of transaction, shall 
require the assent of a central authority.* 

To influence supply the authorities may sell bills out of an 
exchange fund. But this can hardly be called exchange control 
since it is practised by central banks under the ordinary gold 
standard mechanism. A more drastic device is to impound all 
current receipts from abroad. Exporters of goods and services and 
recipients of interest and amortisation payments are not allowed 
to invest the proceeds abroad but must change them into domestic 
money at a fixed rate. A further step is the mobilisation of credits 
or even securities and titles to property already held in foreign 
countries. 

To reduce the demand for foreign bills certain types of payment 
to foreign countries are prohibited. Payments for imports obtain 
preference over purely financial transactions and interest payments 
over repayments of capital; a distinction is drawn between ‘ neces- 
sary ’ and ‘ superfluous ’ imports. Foreign travel is prohibited 
or travellers are allowed to take only a certain sum of money with 
them. By transfer moratoria debtors are prevented from trans- 
ferring money to their foreign creditors. In the same way a 
general moratorium provides for the optional or compulsory renewal 
of credits falling due for repayment. Effects similar to those of 
a transfer moratorium are secured by negotiation under standstill 
agreements.^ Thus in 1931 and 1932 Germany’s creditors agreed 
to let their short-term claims remain outstanding or to call in and 
withdraw only an agreed percentage. 

Exchange control is much more likely to be effective in some 

2 8eo below chap, xix, § 6. 

3 Cf. what was said oo p. 25 about the 16th century bullion system. 

^ On this Bubj^ect, too, the literature is confined to periodicals- 

Friedheim, Der Sinn der Stillhaltung/* in the monthly Wdktung und Wtrtsehaft 
^eb. 1933) and articles in The Economist^ Bank-Archiv, Die Bcnkf Deutecher 
Volkswirt, 4c. 
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circumstances than in others. Two main cases must be dis- 
tinguished : 

(а) The weakness of the exchange, the outflow of gold and the 
‘ crisis of the balance of payments ’ may be due simply to the flight 
of foreign and of domestic capital. This differs from ‘ export 
of capital ’ in being determined not by the ‘ profit ’ but by the 
‘ risk * factor.® Capital flows as it were up-stream not into countries 
with a high rate of interest, but into countries where risk is small 
and where the rate of interest is generally low. The capital balance 
may be upset in this way by a momentary panic as in America 
(February to March, 1933) or, as in Germany from the autumn of 
1930 onwards, disequilibrium may persist for a long time. 

(б) The weakness of the exchange and the outflow of gold may 
be due also to the much more serious fact that the balance of 
payments on income accotmt is chronically passive at the given 
exchange rate. If 
point relatively to other countries,® then imports — including 
services, interest payments, normal repayments of capital and 
normal movements of capital seeking the point of maximum profit 
— will show a surplus over exports. This can be rectified only 
by restoring equilibrium between domestic and foreign prices : 
■either the exchange must be allowed to depreciate or prices must 
be forced' down. 

These two cases seldom occur separately and each has a tendency 
to produce the other. As already shown, flight of capital can easily 
lead to credit inflation and, on the other hand, a long-continued 
outflow of gold, resulting from the refusal to adjust prices down- 
wards, ends by destroying confidence and producing a flight of 
capital. But nevertheless the two cases must be kept separate for 


prices and incomes are above the equilibrium 


purposes of analysis. 

In the former there is a flight of capital but the balance of 
payments on income account remains in equilibrium. Prices are 
not therefore above the long-run equilibrium position, but they 
are nevertheless too high, having regard to the temporary flight 
of capital. To effect the transfer either there must be a painful 
contraction of the circulating medium or, if the capital is replaced 
by credits granted by the bank of issue, the exchange must fall. 


The object of exchange control is to avoid the dilemma by pre- 


venting flight of capital. 


" Of. Mftchhip, “ Theorie der Kapitalflucbt,” io W tUwiTt$chafUicht» Archiv 
vol. xx*vi, 1932. 

* Either becauee of inflation or. as already pointed out, because of the refusal 
te keep aUp with falling prices abroad. In recent years a number of countries 
have been forced off the gold standard for this reason. 
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Tkis represents fairly accurately the situation in 1931-32 of 
Germany, where the flight of capital was as a matter of fact 
successfully reduced to manageable proportions. For commercial 
purposes and for the service of foreign loans bills were in principle 
assigned up to 100% of the demand. Moreover, the value of 
the mark was maintained even abroad, and there was no appreci- 
able development of black markets with lower rates of exchange. 

Thus German experience has shown that within certain limits 
the flight of capital can be prevented without crippling the normal 
business of payments on income account. But these limits and 
the conditions which render such a policy possible at all must be 
noted carefully. It is imperative that measures should simul- 
taneously be taken to restore confidence : in particular the currency 
must be stabilised. If the balance of payments on income account 
is passive, then prices and incomes must be lowered by credit 
restriction. Indeed, a surplus must be created on income account 
to provide for such export of capital as eludes even the most rigid 
exchange control. Otherwise gold must flow out or the exchange 
will fall, and in either case the tendency to a flight of capital 
will be strengthened. 

It should also be noted that the best means of stopping the 
foreign creditors from withdrawing their money is to facilitate 
repayment as much as possible. For just as with a run on the 
banks, money will no longer be withdrawn if the creditors feel 
sure of obtaining it whenever they so desire. 

The comparative success of exchange control in Germany must 
be attributed to the fact that credit was adequately restricted. 
The volume of bills discounted at the Reichsbank fell between 
February 1932, and February 1933, from 3295 to 2351 million 
marks. Deflation was of course greatly facilitated by the drastic 
cuts in money incomes initiated by Briining’s emergency decrees. 

Any attempt to discriminate between ‘ flight of capital ’ and 
‘ legitimate international payments ’ must encounter serious 
technical difficulties. If the tendency to a flight of capital persists 
for long, then transfer moratoria, standstill agreements for short- 
term liabilities and embargoes on the export of notes must be 
reinforced by other devices. For the export of capital can take- 
many different forms. Thus current receipts from abroad on 
account of commodity exports^ are not changed into domestic money 
but are invested abroad. If the flight of capital is to be success- 
fully prevented, it must therefore be made compulsory for all 


f Includiog services. Hotels, for example, arrange with their foreign gneata 
for bills to be paid into an account at a foreign bank. 
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foreign bills received in payment to be handed over. Evasion 
is of course very difficult to prevent entirely, and further com- 
pulsion and control become necessary, to the great detriment of 
international trade. Moreover, import and export invoices must 
be checked to prevent capital being smuggled out under the cloak 
of fictitiously high import prices or low export prices. 

Once the causes producing flight of capital are removed, control 
could be relaxed without a fall in the exchange. But as a rule 
the first type of exchange control degenerates gradually into the 
second. How this happens can be illustrated by the classic example 


of Germany from 1933 onwards. 

Early in 1933, or even before, the policy of restoring inter- 
national price equilibrium by deflating incomes was definitely given 
up. Simultaneously the attempt was made to ‘ stimulate business ' 
by public works, which involved a large expansion of credit. The 
question whether this radical change of policy was a good or a 
bad thing is not relevant to the present discussion, but only the 
fact that for various reasons the Government did not dare to change 
the official gold rate of the mark. Gold prices, therefore, rose 
in Germany, while they were falling steadily in the gbld-standard 
countries and countries with depreciated currencies. The balance of 
payments thus became increasingly passive, the demand for foreign 
money exceeded its supply, imports increased and exports 
diminished. In this situation it was the task of exchange control 


by one means or anotlier to equate supply and demand. 

To increase supply was impossible since depreciation of the 
exchange and a lowering of prices and incomes were both ruled 
out. It was therefore necessary to restrict demand and to dis- 
criminate between buyers. Amortisation payments to foreign 
creditors were suspended, interest payments were restricted more and 
more, and their transfer was prohibited; foreign travel and com- 
modity imports were restricted; payment for current imports was 
suspended, &c., &c. 

There are endless devices for preventing or postponing payment 
and directly or indirectly restricting imports;* but the general 
principle is clear enough. In place of the price mechanism demand 
must be adjusted to supply in some other way. Either general 
rules of one kind or another are evolved or it must be decided 


arbitrarily from case to case 


which imports shall and which imports 


' This rKtlicy involves to some extent s vicious circle. Import restrictions raise 
the price oi imporUkRt rew materialSf and, notably in the textile industry^ these 
are replaced to some extant by expensive and inferior substitutes; moreover, foreign 
countries are goaded into reprisals. Thus exports are curtailed and the import 
aurploj U not removed. 
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skall not be paid for. Any number of difierent arrangements are 
conceivable and in fact the regulations were revised every month 
or two according to a ‘ new plan.’ A detailed study of all this 
would be superfluous. Nor need we examine the official pronounce- 
ments explaining the reason of the various regulations, since for 
political reasons they ignored almost everything of real significance. 
Instead of pointing out that the mark was overvalued— chiefly 
owing to the policy of expansion — they emphasised the passive 
balance of payments, for which the unneighbourly refusal of 
foreign countries to accept payment in German goods was made 
responsible. Similarly, instead of high costs they talked about 
the ‘ Exportmudigkeit ’ of German industry I 

If a country is prepared to export only those commodities in 
which she has the greatest comparative advantage, then obviously 
the exchange can be maintained at a much higher rate than if 
the international division of labour is fully utilised. For instance, 
if imports were drastically restricted, some German goods could 
still be exported even at an exchange rate of 3 marks to the 
pound, without a deflationary fall of prices in Germany, though 
the standard of living would of course have to be considerably 
reduced. 

Interesting material for observation is provided by clearing 
agreements,'^ under which two countries regulate the making of 
payments between them. In both countries importers pay into 
a central account the purchase price of the goods imported; these 
sums are then utilised to pay exporters. In most but not in all 
cases the clearing system covers also amongst other things pay- 
ment for interest and amortisation on debts already contracted. 
Frequently it was the creditor countries who instituted a clearing 
system in order to exact payments due to them. Suppose, for 
example, that Germany has an export surplus with Great Britain, 
which she uses not to pay her British creditors but to purchase 
goods from other countries. Then it is understandable that Great 
Britain will try to impound this surplus by a clearing system. 

Obviously a creditor country cannot exact payment in this way 
unless she has an ‘ unfavourable ’ balance of trade with her debtor. 
If Great Britain had an export surplus with Germany, she could not 
obtain payment even for the whole of her exports out of imports, 
still less could she satisfy those of her nationals who had lent 
money to Germany. The United States have a ‘ favourable ’ balance 
of trade with Germany and are therefore from this point of view 
in an ‘ unfavourable ’ bargaining position. 

® C7/. Enquiry into Cltoring Agtttmtnis published by the League of Nation® 
(Geoevai 1935). 
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If a clearing agreement is reacted between Germany, where 
prices are above the equilibrium point, and Switzerland, with 
whom she normally has a favourable balance of trade, then imports 
from Switzerland will rise and the export surplus will decrease ; 
similarly, imports from United States must fall because there will 
not be enough money to go round. In this way Germany’s clearing 
agreements with Switzerland, Holland, Great Britain, France, &c., 
have considerably altered the channels of international trade. ‘ 

Clearing agreements have again and again been made between 
countries whose balance of trade with one another cannot be 
equalised. Where the country with the over-valued currency has 
an excess of imports, ‘ clearing surpluses ’ accumulate, paid in 
by importers and waiting to be paid out to exporters. In such 
cases the clearing is said to be ‘ blocked up.’ Foreign exporters 
and other ‘ clearing creditors ’ must wait for their money, which 
is equivalent to a forced loan from one country to the other. 

The clearing agreements were an attempt to get out of the 
irn/paase into which the independent exchange control of different 
countries had led. But the mistake was made of trying to reopen 
the channels of payment without restoring the mechanism of adjust- 
ment — w’hich consists as already shown in the flexibility either of 
prices or of exchange rates. 

In spite of the complexity in detail of exchange control it is 
really not difficult to grasp the general situation and to point the 
way out of this tangle of restrictions, prohibitions and regulations, 
if one understands in principle the workings of the inter- 
national monetary mechanism. Most of the ‘ practical ’ men who 
introduced and administered exchange control entirely lacked this 
knowledge. They had to discover step by step through bitter 
experience the principles of international trade — a wearisome pro- 
cess very costly to the economic system. Since 1931 exchange 
control had decimated the volume of international trade. Bilateral 
forms of exchange control, represented most strikingly by clearing 
agreements,^ which tend to equalise the balance of payments 
between pairs of countries, have been particularly injurious to 
* triangular trade.'* 


/ Hilgerdt, " The Approach to Bilat«raliBm~a Change in the Structure 

of World Trade in Index, Stockholm, 1935, and J. B. Condliffo in World 
^^ojiornte Survey (1934-35) (publiehed by the League of Nations, 1935), p. 166 

^Multilateral clearing agreements have been much discussed, but not as vet 
put lo^ practice. For the present, Governments have their work cut out administer 
ing bilateral agreemeoU ! 

* 5?/. the otalUtical computations in the Heview of World Trade. 1934 rLi-atme 
NatiMi°“SeMva*''T9^^’ Cleariny Agreemente (League^of 
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The only way of escape from this pernicious system is to give 
up trying to maintain an artificial rate and to let the exchange 
depreciate in accordance with purchasing-power parity. In recent 
years Austria and some of the South American countries have in 
this way reached a new equiUbrium permitting exchange control 
to be relaxed or abolished. In most cases the exchange is not 
depreciated openly and all at once but step by step. At first 
‘ emergency taxes ’ and ^ Ucense charges * are levied on foreign 
money allotted to importers, and the proceeds are handed , over 
to exporters as premiums on the bills which they pay in. The 
extra charges are generally graded, ‘ necessary ’ imports being 
given preference over ‘ luxury * imports. Then they are gradually 
extended and unified until sooner or later depreciation is made 
definitive.^ In this way during 1932 and 1933 exchange control 
was almost entirely aboUshed in Austria. Hungary, Germany, 
and Rumania are still (summer 1935) at an early stage of the 
process. Even at the cost of endless difficulties and disadvantages 
they have postponed adjusting the exchange rate, partly from 
stupidity and partly from weakness. For it is a sign of weakness 
that the necessary adjustments of the exchange rate is considered 
likely to cause panic in a country which has experience of inflation. 

The working of exchange control in Germany and in other 
countries during recent years has been by no means uninteresting. 
But the results which it has yielded were easily deducible from 
the theorv of international trade, and were, indeed, for the most 
part actually predicted beforehand. 


* A new form of veiled devaluation has recently (1935) been introduced in Ger- 
many. It consists of a more or less general and uniform export premium. Keliame 
information on the detaUs of this scheme is not available, but the ® 

believed to amount on the average to 25 per cent, of the export value. Wniie 
under an open devaluation the exporter (sellor of foreign currencies) receive ms 
subsidy from the proceeds of a premium or surtax on the official rate of exchange 
payable by the importer (buyer of foreign currencies!, under this astern the sums 
rwuired for the payment of export bounties are raised by a special 1®^ 
i^ustry as a whole; hence the necessary check on imports is not an antomatic one 
but lias to be provided—as is actually the case in Germany at present— by 
trative control and selection of imports through a comprehensive licensing system. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNILATERAL 

TRANSFER. 

§ 1. General Remarks. 

In economics hypotheses reached by deduction can seldom be 
verified completely by statistics. There is almost always room for 
doubt whether the observed result can only have been produced in 
accordance with the theoretical construction by a certain force 
operating in a certain way. For it is usually impossible to observe 
the effects of one force in isolation from the effects of other forces 
working in the same or in the opposite direction. 

The attempt to find statistical examples for the functioning of 
the transfer mechanism involves two distinct problems. In many 
cases it is comparatively easy to trace the influence of unilateral 
transfers on the balance of payments. But it is not so easy to 
trace the price-changes involved in the restoration of equilibrium. 

(rt) The first of these two problems is to verify the conclusion 
that when a country makes unilateral payments its balance of 
trade (in goods and services, including the precious metals) tends to 
improve. This means either that an export>surplus is created, or 
that an existing export-surplus becomes larger, or that an 
existing import-surplus becomes smaller; when transfer ceases 
there should be a movement in the opposite direction. If 
the shifts to be expected on theoretical grounds cannot be detected 
statistically, one is justified in assuming that the balance of pay- 
ments is kept in equilibrium by invisible items such as the granting 
of credits or the transfer of titles to property, bankruptcies, &c., which 
sometimes elude statistical enquiry. But if the unilateral payments 
are on a large scale, as when capital is imported steadily over a long 
period, then equilibrium must be reached by the movement of 
goods. For in the long period commodity imports and exports are 
the flexible items in the balance of payments. 

To show how equilibrium is reached, one must take into account 
all the trade connections of a country and not merely its balance 
of trade with the particular country to which it makes the unilateral 
payments. For the adjustment almost always involves the 
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‘ triangular trade/ particularly where a direct adjustment is made 
impossible by tariff barriers. In this case the adjiistment will also 
be made largely by means of services on which there are no duties. 
For instance, the TTnited States will receive payment in the form of 

tourist traffic and shipping services. 

(6) The second problem is to verify statistically the shifts of 
price asserted by economic theory to result from unilateral trans- 
fers. But attempts to do so have not hitherto been very fruitful. 
Apart from the Canadian example, where the conditions were 
especially favourable,' the observed price-changes are mostly insig- 
nificant, they often contradict expectations, and in all cases they can 
be attributed to other causes without doing violence to the facts. 
The reason is first of all that there is no theoretical necessity for 
prices in the country making payments to fall relatively to prices 
in the country receiving them : as shown above the opposite is con- 
ceivable. Secondly, there are always other forces at work which 
influence prices. Apart from inflation and deflation, boom and 
depression, there are secular changes of all kinds due to technical 
progress in production and transport, to shifts in demand, to the 
introduction or abolition of tariffs, &c., &c. It should be noted 
in this connection that at certain stages of the trade cycle the 
export prices of countries producing raw materials move in the 
opposite direction to those of countries producing manufactured 
goods. All these influences on price-levels obscure the effects due to 
unilateral payments — which are moreover in themselves complex. It 
is therefore hardly surprising that statisticians have not been able 
to discover many striking examples of recurrent price-changes. 

This negative result is however by no means valueless. For it 
justifies the conclusion that the shifts of price necessitated by 
unilateral payments are of a lower and not bf a higher order of 
magnitude than other influences on the price-level. In particular 
the shifts of price which occur during a normal trade cycle are 
undoubtedly much larger than those due to transfer. 

§ 2. The French Indemnity of 1871. 

Few episodes in modern financial history have excited so much 
astonishment as the successful discharge of the French War- 
indemnity to Germany in 1871. Particularly surprising were, on 
the one hand, the ease and rapidity with which France raised the 
5 milliard francs required — a very large sum in those days. The 


i Cf. § 3 below. 
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Indemnity was not spread like German Reparations under the Dawes 
and Young Plans over a large number of annual instalments, but 
bad, in accordance with the Treaty of Frankfort, to be transferred 
in a few lump sums by 2nd March 1874. To the astonishment of the 
whole of Europe the final instalment was paid on 15th September 
1873 — a unique example of the prompt unilateral transfer of 
capital. The second point of interest is the comparatively small 
disturbance to European trade caused by the transfer of this sum 
within so short a period of time. 

In the following paragraphs a short summary is given of (a) 
the actual transfer, (6) the raising by France of the sums required, 
(c) the uses to which the proceeds were put by Germany. 

(a) The sum to be paid was fixed by the Treaty of Frankfort at 
5,315 million francs. From this amount 325 million francs were 
subtracted on account of the railways in Alsace-Lorraine belonging 
to the Chemin de Per de I’Est, whose shareholders were to be com- 
pensated by the French Government : 125 million francs were 
accepted in notes of the Banque de France, but the remaining 
4,865 million francs had to. be transferred in gold or in foreign bills. 
There were to be no payments in kind. 

Only a very small proportion of the 4,865 million francs were 
paid over in cash. This part was made up as follows: 

Id OenoAD coiDS, which for the most part 
bad bsfln brought into France by the 
German troops and were caUed in by the 


French Ooveromeot, 

• 

9 

w 

106 millioD franca 

In gold bnllion, 


m 


273 „ 

In silver, .... 

• 

• 


• • w 9 

229 


617 million francs 


The whole of the remainder, that is to say much the greater part 
of the whole indemnity, was transferred in bills of exchange. 

(6) Clearly this large sum could not be raised all at once by 
taxation but only by borrowing; moreover it could not all be saved 
out of current income. Recourse had therefore to be made on a 
large scale to the liquidation of capital already existing in French 
hands. The success of the 1871 and of the 1872 loans was due to 
two circumstances. On the one hand, the national credit had 
remained intact in spite of war and defeat; and, on the 
other hand, France’s foreign investments had by 1870 reached a 
very large figure. From the middle of the nineteenth century 
onwards France was a typical creditor country, investing much of 
her savings abroad and living to a considerable extent on the 
interest and dividends. The reason why her balance of payments 
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remained for decades, witli only short interruptions, passive was 
that the annual receipts from foreign investmente exceeded the 
annual exports of new capital. 

Now everything depended on whether the French Government 
could succeed in mobilising these foreign investments. In 1871 
and 1872 two large loans were issued amounting altogether to 5,792 
million francs. The second loan in particular was amazingly 
successful, being ten times over-subscribed. The money came from 
the following sources: — 

(1) About 2,250 million francs were subscribed from abroad, 
an appreciable part from Germany. 

(2) About 2,000 million francs were taken up by French 
nationals, who sold foreign investments for the purpose. This 
meant the transfer of capital on a very large scale. The 
French Government, as it were, indirectly borrowed the foreign 
investments in private hands, thus obtaining the francs neces- 
sary to buy foreign bills. In sbme cases the Government 
accepted payment for its stock directly in foreign scrip, which 
it could then sell abroad. 

(3) According to Moulton and McGuire one cannot be sure 
where the remaining 1,500 million francs came from. Presum- 
ably they were provided in part out of current savings in 
France. 

In any case practically the whole sum required was raised by 
borrowing. Of course the amount of the indemnity had to be 
reflected sooner or later in reduced consumption in France. But 
the burden on the French taxpayer was distributed over a long 
period of time. The annual interest-service on the new debt 
amounted altogether to 374.6 million francs. The volume of taxa- 
tion increased from 1869 to 1873 as follows: — 

French T/\xation. 

In milliona of francs. 


Ywr. 

Direct 

Taxes. 

Indirect 

Tase«. 

Total, 

1869 

576 

1,229 

1,805 

1870 

586 

1,083 

1,669 

1871 

581 

1,239 

1,820 

1872 

605 

1,524 

2,129 

1873 

673 

1,698 

2,371 


France succeeded in paying the actual indemnity surprisingly 
fast. But the ensuing burden on the national exchequer was not 
entirely removed even by 1914, although the rate of interest was 
reduced by conversion operations towards the end of the century. 
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The influence of the indemnity on France’s international trade 
is brought out clearly by the following table: — 

France’s Balance of Trade. 



In millions 

of francs. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Eiports. 

Surplim. 

1867 

3,202 

3,085 

- 117 

1868 

3,415 

2,974 

- 441 

1860 

3.269 

3,257 

- 12 

1870 

2.935 

2,915 

- 20 

1871 

3,599 

2,925 

- 674 

1872 

3,603 

3,814 

+ 211 

1873 

3,651 

3,925 

+ 274 

1874 

3,574 

3,806 

+ 232 

1876 

3.585 

3,968 

+ 383 

1876 

4.046 

3,689 

- 357 

1877 

3,737 

3,562 

- 186 

1878 

4,246 

3,297 

- 949 


The balance of trade was passive the whole time except from 1872 
to 1876 when it promptly became active. The outflow of goods 
began shortly after the flrst transfers of capital, continued for 
several years, and was then reversed. This is, so far as it goes, 
exactly what one would expect on theoretical grounds. The further 
question, what proportion of the additional exports found its way 
to Germany cannot be answered with confidence, since the statistics 
of Germany’s foreign trade were at that time still rather unreliable. 
It is nevertheless significant that direct commodity exports from 
France to Germany, which averaged in 1868-9 only 260 million 
francs rose in 187^3 to 436 million francs. That the increase of 
direct transfer from France to Germany should not have played a 
major part is quite in accordance with the predictions of economic 
theory. Although transfer is normally made in the form of com- 
modities, only part of these are transferred direct from the country 
making payments to the country receiving them.’ But in the 
present example by no means the whole transfer was made in kind. 
For, on the one hand, it is fairly certain that Germany’s increase 
of imports was much smaller than one would expect from the large 
amount of capital which had been transferred ; and, on the other 
hand, the French balance of trade showed an export surplus once 
more as early as 1876. If an amount corresponding to the whole 
indemnity had been transferred in goods, the export surplus would 
have had to persist much longer. 

(o) The fact that less goods were exported from France than 

* Id the CaDadUo ezamplA (e/. C 3) imports rose almost to the full extent of 
the loans contracted abroad, but only a small nroportioo of the commodities enme 
from England, where most of the capital had been raised. 
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might have been expected can be adec^uately explained by the 
peculiarities of the German situation after 1871. Part of the 
money was employed for special purposes — ^notably for the intro- 
duction of the gold standard — and was therefore not spent on 
imports. In the absence of detailed statistics the following rough 
summary must suffice: — 

(1) The relatively small sum of 150 million francs ( = 120 
million marks) was deposited at the Fortress of Spandau in 
gold. 

(2) A large sum, estimated at 750 million francs, was spent 
on introducing the gold standard. One of Germany’s chief 
benefits from the indemnity was that gold could be purchased 
without the unpleasant necessity of raising loans or taxes. 

(3) A further sum, which cannot be estimated precisely, 
was expended by the national exchequer on pensions, repay- 
ment of debt, and on military works. 

It would be interesting to trace the effects of the whole transac- 
tion on the economic position in France and in Germany. The 
Bow of payments into Germany, by facilitating credit-expansion, 
undoubtedly helped to produce the boom which led up to the 
crisis of 1873, There is no apace here for a detailed analysis and, 
particularly as regards the exact course of price-movements, 
statistics are lacking. 

§ 3. Canadian Imports of Capital 1900-1914. 

Canada’s economic relations with other countries from 1900 to- 
1914 provide one of the very few cases where adequate verification 
is possible. Here it can be shown inductively whether the effecta 
attributed bj theory to large capital movements followed in this 
case the taking up of loans by Canada, bj not. For the loans were- 
so large as to overshadow any change, during the relevant period, 
in other factors influencing Canada’s balance of payments. The 
very striking changes which occurred in the latter can therefore- 
be imputed almost wholly to the import of capital.* 

During the last few decades of the nineteenth century the 
annual increase in Canada’s international indebtedness was only 
small : it was exceeded by the annual interest payments on debts 
already contracted. The balance of trade was therefore predomin- 
antly active. After 1900, however, when the western provinces 

3 Cf. the detailed analysis in Viner, Canada'a Balanct of InttTnationcd Indthttd 
nt»a (1924). 
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began to develop, Canada borrowed from abroad amounts very 
large compared with tbe size of ber population — which in 1901 was 
only 5'3 millions. 

Loans were subscribed to the following amounts, and by the 
following countries^: — 


CANADA'S IMPORTS OF COUNTRIES EJtPORTINO CAPITAL 


CAPITAL. 


TO CANADA. 


Tear. 

In thoaaaoda 
of dollars. 


Id thousands 
o( dollars. 

per 

cent. 

1900-1904, - 

227,792 

Ore&t Britaio^ * 

1,763,118 

68-8 

1905 1909, • 

788,425 

Doited StAtes^ 

629,794 

24-7 

1910-1913, • 

1,629,410 

Other Countries, 

162.716 

6'6 

Total, 

2,645,627 


2,645,627 



At the outbreak of war this large movement of capital came 
abruptly to an end. 

In the following paragraphs the principal changes to be 
expected, according to the classical theory, are compared briefly 
with the observed facts. 


(a) Balance of Trade. Hypothesis. On theoretical grounds one 
would expect Canada’s balance of trade to become passive shortly 
after the inflow of foreign credits, with import surpluses to about 
the amount borrowed. For geographical reasons equilibrium should 
probably be reached not by the direct purchase of goods in England, 
but indirectly. 


Verification. Canada’s balance of trade in commo' 
dities is represented in the following table by quinquennial totals 
from 1881 onwards®: — 


Canada’s Balance of Trade. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Export Hurplo 


Iq mDlloos of dollars. 


188M885 

581 

478 

- 103 

1866-1690 

666 

451 

- 114 

1891-1895 

610 

663 

- 74 

1896-1900 

730 

774 

+ 44 

1901-1905 

1,160 

1,061 

- 118 

1906-1910 

1,627 

1,506 

> 322 

1011-1914 

2,374 

1,484 

- 890 




-1,330 


As one would expect, the import surplus grew rapidly. It should 
be noted that the import surplus from 1900 to 1913 was smaller 
than the amount of capital imported ; but the difference can be 


* Cf. Vinar, aj». eit., p. 130. 

« CaleolaUd from the exbauatiTa oompUation in Viner, op. cit., p. 282. 
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accounted for by other items in the balance of pa 3 rments, notably 
interest payments. 

The following table shoWs how important triangular trade was 
in producing the new equilibriiim oi imports and exports : — 

Canada's Trade-Balancje and Capital-Balance. 

In mililona of dollars. InTestzDsata 


Year. 

Export 
Surplus 
with O.B. 

British 

InvestmoDts 

Id Canada. 

Import 
Surplus 
with X7.S. 

u . s , 

InTestments 
in Canada. 

Import Surplus 
with other 
Countries. ' 

of other 
Countries 
to Canada* 

1900 

+ 61-9 

101 

- 47-2 

17-9 

- 11-5 

3-7 

1905 

+ 46.6 

76-4 

- 78-8 

32-4 

- 17-8 

3-7 

1910 

+ 29-8 

218-5 

- 161-6 

72-7 

- 26-9 

22-1 

1913 

+ 72-3 

376-8 

- 268-8 

135-0 

- 35-0 

36-0 

1900-13 

670-0 

1,763-1 

-1,722 8 

629-8 

-302-1 

162-7 


Throughout the period Canada had actually an export surplus to 
Great Britain, the country which provided most of the credits. 
For while these were spent on commodities, the latter were pur- 
chased not in Great Britain but in other countries, for the most 
part in the United States.® This was due partly to financial 
reasons — American investors exercising a much more rigid control 
than the English lenders over their Canadian investments — but 
partly also to geographical and other advantages which American 
exporters had over their British competitors.^ This is quite in 
accordance with the fact, as shown by the following table, that 
Canadian exports were considerably larger to Great Britain than 
to the United States: — 

Canadian Exports to Great Britain and to the 

United States. 

To Groat Britain. To tho United Statoo. 


Year. 

In minions 
of dollars. 

As a per cent, 
of total exports. 

In millions 
of dollars. 

As a psr cent, 
of total exports. 

1900, 

96-6 

69-1 

52 6 

321 

1905, 

97-1 

60-1 

70-4 

36-9 

1910, 

1.32 2 

48-2 

104-1 

38-0 

1913, 

215-3 

60-0 

163-4 

37-0 

The fact that 

capital 

imports were 

balanced 

by commodity 


imports not directly but * triangularly * renders possible a verifi- 
cation of the theory in other particulars. For theory asserts that 
the intermediate stages (outflow of gold, shift of prices, &c.), while 
superfluous where equilibrium is reached directly by purchases in 
the lending country, must necessarily occur where the adjustment 

® Of oourao the Americans also loaned money to Canada. Bnt Canada’s sorplns 
of imports from the United States exceeded her imports of capital from that 
oonnt^ by about 1,000 million dollars. 

7 For further details ef. Viner, op. cit., pp. 284 et atg. 
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is indirect. ‘ In the present case one expects therefore the whole 
mechanism of adjustment to be called into play. That this was 
actually the case can be demonstrated point by point. In contrast 
to the indemnity of 1871 it is possible here to observe statistically 
not only the first and the last link in the chain of causation, i.e., 
the movement of capital and the change in the balance of ttade in 
commodities, but also the intermediate links. 

(6) Gold Movementi and Volume of Circulation. Hypothesis. 
On theoretical grounds one would expect considerable imports of 
gold into Canada shortly after the loans had been made. 

Verification. That this was so is shown by the follow- 
ing table : — 


Changes 

IN Canada’s 

Volume of 

Coined Gold. 


Id tbooBAndfl 


Id tbousandfl 

Taar. 

of doIUra. 

Year. 

of dollars. 

1000 

+ 432 

1007 

+ 350 

1001 

- 64 

1908 

+ 1,806 

1002 

+ 449 

1909 

+ 668 

1003 

+ 923 

1910 

+ 999 

1004 

+ 654 

1911 

+ 2,349 

1905 

- 26 

1912 

- 112 

1906 

-1- 423 

1913 

+ 1,622 


The total volume of bank credit, represented by the note issue 
and by short-term credit held at Canadian banka, rose during the 
same period from about 350 million dollars in 1900 to over 1,100 
million dollars in 1913. As already noted* the increase in the 
volume of currency and of credit preceded by a short interval the 
corresponding inflow of gold. But this is only a slight modification 
of the theory, according to which the inflow of gold normally 
precedes the expansion of credit based on it. Such modiflcations 
always have to be made where the transfer and utilisation of loans 
is in the hands of a complicated banking organisation. In many 
cases the Canadian banks made advances to their customers as soon 
as it was known that the latter had been successful in raising a loan 
in London. The sum in question either remained in London or— 
more frequently — was credited, in the first instance, at New York 
to the Canadian banks, which had already expanded credit by 
increasing the supply of liquid resources. The funds remained in 
New York until the Canadian banks called them in, to adjust their 
cash reserves to the increased volume of credit. The gold did not 
actually flow into Canada until this happened. As one would 
expect, the selling rate on New York was low and the selling rate 
on Canada in New York was high during the whole of this period. 

• Cf. p. 73 BDd TauBaig, International Trade (1927), pp. 124 et eeg. 

• O/. p. 62. 
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That this state of affairs persisted for years, giving rise to a steady 
inflow of gold from New York into Canada, can only be explained 
by the continued use of this method of raising foreign loans, which 
went on until 1914. 

(c) Prices. This is perhaps the most interesting aspect. The 
predictions of theory can be verified with surprising accuracy. 

(1) Changes in General Price^Levels. Hsrpothesis. One 
would expect a rise of Canadian prices and perhaps a fall of 
British prices compared with the * world price-level.* Since 
world prices rose between 1900 and 1913 one would expect, 
therefore, a rise in Canadian prices larger than and in British 
prices smaller than the rise in world prices. 

Verification. As shown by the following table, the 
development was therefore exactly as one would expect: — 

General Price Levels.^ 


Year. 

Canada. 

Unweighted. Weighted. 

World. 

UnweUbtod. 

Great Britain. 
WeiKfaced. 

1900 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1001 

98-8 

ioa 2 

99-8 

96-7 

1902 

100-7 

103-6 

102-0 

96-4 

1903 

102-1 

103-7 

102-3 

96-9 

1904 

102-0 

104-5 

100-9 

98-2 

1905 

105-1 

107-6 

104-6 

97-6 

1906 

110-9 

113-5 

108-7 

100-8 

1907 

116-6 

122-1 

113-8 

106-0 

1908 

111-6 

118-2 

109-4 

103-0 

1909 

112-0 

119-4 

1100 

104-1 

1910 

114-7 

121-0 

112-8 

108-8 

1911 

116-8 

123-9 

116-3 

109-4 

1912 

124-2 

136-0 

122-6 

114-9 

1913 

124-8 

131-9 

121-2 

116-6 


It is particularly interesting to compare the movement of prices 
in Canada with that in the United States. In the period under 
review the United States also imported capital, but to a smaller 
extent than Canada. One would therefore expect prices to rise 
there more than in Great Britain or in the world as a whole but 
rather less than in Canada: — 


Wholesale Prices in the United States. 


Year. 

Unweighted 

WoiKhted. 

Year. 

Unweighted. 

Waigbted. 

1900 

100-0 

100-0 

1907 

117-2 

U7-3 

1901 

98-2 

98-8 

1908 

111-1 

113-6 

1902 

102-1 

106-2 

1909 

114-5 

121-0 

1903 

102-8 

106-2 

1910 

119-1 

124-7 

1904 

102-2 

107-4 

1911 

116-9 

118-5 

1905 

104-9 

106-2 

1912 

120-9 

125-9 

1906 

110-8 

109-9 

1913 

122-3 

124.7 


^ Selected from ViDer, loc. ciL Prices id 1900^ when the capital movements begSD^ 
equal 100. 
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It is particularly significant that price movements in Canada and 
in the United States respectively, after keeping fairly close together 
for the greater part of the period, diverged during the last three 
yet^rs, when Canadian imports of capital were particularly large. 
Prices now rose in Canada considerably faster than in the United 
States. 

(2) Changes in Sectional Price-hevels. Hypothesis. One 
would expect that, compared with world prices, the price of 
imports would fall, that of domestic goods would rise, and that 
of exports would also rise, but to a smaller extent. For 
domestic prices are affected only by conditions at home, exports 
also by conditions elsewhere, and imports for the most part 
only by the latter. Since world prices rose one would expect 
domestic prices to rise most, those of exports to rise less, and 


of imports still less. 

Verification. The anticipated 
firmed so accurately by the following table 

results are con- 
as to require no 

further comment: — 

Domestic, Export and Import Prices in 

Canada. 

Year. 

Poioe>tic Uootls 

Export*. 

Import*. 

1900 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

1901 

111^ 

101-7 

94-8 

1902 

1185 

102-8 

92-5 

1903 

1191 

1033 

97-7 

1904 

1191 

104-0 

94-0 

1006 

1209 

107-9 

98-3 

1906 

122-8 

116-3 

107-3 

1907 

1356 

1244 

114-2 

1908 

133-6 

119-9 

99-5 

1909 

141-0 

123-6 

102-2 

1910 

145-7 

125-7 

105-0 

1911 

161-4 

129-0 

103-8 

1912 

161-8 

138-8 

113-1 

1913 

161-7 

133-9 

114-1 


§ 4. German Reparations.* 

(a) IntToductory. There can be no doubt that German Repara- 
tions form the largest unilateral transfer in economic history. The 


^ BibliogravKical Not*.. The liUrature on tteparationa is very eatenaive and 
only a few of the more important work* can be mentioned here. Moet of them deal 
alao with Intar-AUied DebU, but the Utter problem ha* been diecuMed^nart from 
official publication* on the yariou* in Mriodic^ of one 

kind or another. Moulton and Pa*vofiki. War Dtbu and World ProtwrMy (1932). 
D<u BeparatiantprobUm; V trhandlungin und GutMfUtn dtr Kon}trtnitn 
Pyrmontund Berlin, Berlin. 1929 {VerOffenlUchuno der Frudpch ^t Ot$eU$ckaft 
2 Bde.). Moulton, The Reparation Plan (1923). Moulton and McGuire^erm^y’* 
Capacity to Pay (1933). Bergmann, The Hietory of /?epOTation# (19CTi. Auld, 
The Dawe$ Plan and the New Bconomice (1927). M. J. Bonn, Der Nexie Plan 
rdt Orundlage der Deutcehen W irttehaftepolitik (1930). 
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time is hot yet ripe for a sober and ezbanstiTo examination hm ira 
et stu3do of this unique phenomenon. For the post-war period is 
not yet at an end and its passions have still to die down. Moreover, 
in this case the problem is far more complicated than in the 
Canadian example. The whole series of events took place in an 
economic system already shaken to its very foundations. The War 
and the Peace Treaties had produced revolutionary changes and 
disturbances in the social order, and a new equilibrium had not yet 
been reached. Simultaneously the drama of inflation was being 
played out. Whereas the Canadian example approximates to the 
conditions of a laboratory experiment, in this case the complex of 
intersecting movements makes it almost impossible to disentangle 
the different strands of causal connection. 

Here moreover— once more in contrast to the Canadian example 
— there existed the problem of raising the sums to be transferred. 
Theoretical analysis has shown that the difficulties due to this 
cause are in part similar to the difficulties of transfer, and that 
they are in any case so closely bound up with the latter that it is 
almost impossible to disentangle them. It should not be supposed, 
merely because the actual mechanism of transfer is the same in both 
cases, that capital imports and political payments have similar 
economic consequences. 

Reparations, which poisoned international politics and wrought 
untold mischief, have not survived the unparalleled economic crisis 
of the last few years. The conclusion is often drawn that the 
transfer of such enormous sums is outside the bounds of possibility 
altogether. The prevalence of this idea may be welcomed on 
political grounds, as a guarantee that the attempt will not be 
repeated; but in view of the many complicating and disturbing 
factors at work, the conclusion itself is nevertheless premature. It 
must be repeated that the time is not yet ripe for a final judgment. 
We give therefore only a short historical summary, followed by a 
very tentative analysis. 

(6) Historical Summary. From the Treaty of Versailles to the 
London Ultimatum. The Treaty of Versailles did not fix the 
amount of Reparations to be paid by Germany but merely laid down 
that the sum-total should be determined within two years of the 
Treaty being signed. For this purpose the signatories appointed 
the Reparations Commission, whose terms of reference were to assess 
the total losses suffered by the Allies and the consequent total of 
liabilities incurred by Germany under Article 231 of the Treaty, 
having regard to Germany’s capacity to pay. 

The years up till 1921 were occupied by Inter-Allied conferences, 
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to determine what sum was to be extracted from Germany, and how 
it was to be divided. At first, opinion was very much divided on 
both points, the powers being united only in fantastically over- 
estimating Germany’s capacity to pay- Germany was at first 
excluded from discussions on the sum-total to be paid. The Allies 
negotiated with Germany only over the provisional settlement of 
particular questions. Thus in June 1920 the first monthly requisi- 
tions of coal were settled at Spa. 

At the conference of Boulogne in June 1920 the Allies reached 
agreement on the sum-total of Reparations. This agreement was 
elaborated and in part revised in January 1921 at Paris, where 
the following scheme of payments was drawn up: — 

(1) 226 milliard gold marks in 42 annual instalments rising 


gradually to 6 milliard marks per year. 

(2) 12% of the annual value of German exports. 

(3) The cost, to be determined later, of the military occupa- 
tions, of Inter-Allied commissions, &c., &c. 


The Paris Agreement, which was denounced by some allied 
statesmen as too lenient, showed what order of magnitude the final 
demands of the victorious powers would assume. Germany fought 
desperately for revision. Thus Herr Simon, the German Foreign 
Minister, made a counter-offer of 50 milliard gold marks, less 
the amount already transferred, calculated at 20 milliards. But 
the Allies rejected this offer and applied sanctions. They occupied 
Duisburg, DUsseldorf and Ruhrort, put tariffs on imports from 
Germany, and erected a customs-barrier in the Rhineland between 

the occupied area and the rest of Germany. 

On 27th April 1921, more than two years after the Armistice, 
the sum-total of German Reparations was definitely fixed by the 
Reparations Commissions at 132 milliard gold marks, and on this 
basis at the Reparations Conference which met in London on Ist 
May 1921 an agreement was reached with the following provi- 
sions : — 


(1) 132 milliard gold marks, less the amounts already paid. 

(2) Responsibility for the debt, of about 6 milliards 
contracted by Belgium during the war to her allies. 

(3) The whole amount to be paid in annual instalments of 
2 milliards plus 26% of the value of German imports, starting 
from 1st May 192l; 1 milliard to be transferred within a 
month. 


These demands were coupled in the London Ultimatum, with the 
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threat to apply sanctions by occupying the Ruhr, Germany’s 
political impotence finally compellecl acceptance on 11th May 1921. 

Ftotti the London UltiTnatutn to the Dawe9< AgreeTnent. During 
the next eighteen months various matters of detail were negotiated 
between Germany and the Allies. Thus, at Wiesbaden in October 
1921, Rathenau and Loucheur settled provisionally what payments 
were to be made in kind for reconstruction of the French devastated 
areas ; and this settlement was modified soon after in an arrange- 
ment with the Reparations Commission allowing reparations in 
kind to be transferred without restriction. But the main provisions 
of the London Agreement very soon proved unworkable, since 
Germany was unable to raise the necessary volume of foreign bills. 
Application was therefore made in December 1921 for a mora- 
torium, and at the conference of Cannes (January 1922) the annual 
payments were reduced provisionally to 1,450 million gold marks 
in kind and only 720 millions in cash. But as early as April 1922 
Germany was compelled to ask for further postponement, and, 
finally, in September a short breathing space was allowed her to 
balance her budget and to stabilise the mark. 

In November 1922 an international committee of experts 
reported that stabilisation would be impossible without a longer 
moratorium. Germany therefore applied towards the end of 1922 

for a year s moratorium and continued thereafter to press for 
revision on that ground. 

But by this time France had conceived the policy of ensuring 
reparation payments by a kind of mortgage, no longer merely on 
public revenue but also on industrial concerns. A pretext offered 
itself late in 1922 when the Reparations Commission decided, against 
the vote of the English representative, that Germany had defaulted 
on the payments in kind.^ An ^ Industrial Ruhr Commission * 
was therefore despatched early in 1923 to supervise the Ruhr Coal 
Syndicate as a means of exacting payment in kind ; and on 11th 
January 1923 60,000 French and Belgian troops marched into the 
Ruhr to enforce its decisions. 

Germany thereupon suspended all reparation payments to 
France and Belgium and attempted passive resistance. As a result 
the civil and military organs of occupation could only carry through 
their measures in many cases by force. 

In the autumn of 1923 Germany had to give up passive resist- 
anco under pressure of the financial and economic chaos resulting 
from the infla tion by which it had been financed. She now urged 

f 1^5,000 teley rap h poles had Dot been delivered and the amoonte of wood and 
coal were slightly below specification. 
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with redoubled vehemence a scaling-down of Reparations and in 
particular an enquiry into her capacity to pay. Moreover, while 
recognising in principle the French demand for guarantees, she 
pointed out that a mortgage, bn the State Railways would be 
Just as valuable to the Allies as the seizure of German industrial 
concerns. 

Those Allied powers which had not joined in the occupation of 
the Ruhr were favourable to this solution. After some delay France 
also gave her consent and on 30th November 1923, by a resolution 
of the Reparations Commission, two expert committees were 
appointed under General Dawes and Mr. M'Eenna. They presented 
their report on 19th April 1924. 

It is not for us to say how long the Allies seriously believed 
in the 132 milliards of the London Ultimatum, but at any rate 
by the end bf 1923 the necessity of revision was almost universally 
recognised. Nominally the Dawes Committee was concerned ‘only 
with methods of balancing the German budget and stabilising the 
mark, and the M'Kenna Committee with the extent of the flight of 
German capital and with possible ways of forcing it to return. 
But at a time when the belief in the indissoluble connection between 
stabilisation and Reparations had become general, the question of 
the sum-total to be paid would clearly not be passed over in silence. 
Although the London Agreement was not oflScially abrogated, 
nevertheless the acceptance of the Dawes recommendations was in 
effect a first step towards revision. 

The Dawes AgrecTnent. The political basis bf the Dawes Agree- 
ment, which attempted only a provisional settlement, was still the 
Treaty of Versailles. Germany must pay Reparations to her utmost 
capacity; but for this very reason her economic and monetary 
system should not be subjected to too great a strain. For this dual 
purpose a complicated system of mortgages and of international 
supervision was devised by the Dawes Agreement, of which the 
main provisions were as follows : — 

(1) Germany's Liability. After a complete two years’ 
moratorium in the interests of German financial recovery, 
Reparations were to be paid in annuities rising by 1929-30 to 
2,600 million marks and remaining thereafter at that amount. 
In addition there were to be supplementary annuities, varying 
in accordance with a complicated index of national prosperity.* 


* More receot calculation* have shown that this orovision would probably have 
®«*nt an additional burden rather than a safeguard in bad times. For the index 
included factors regarded as * symptomatic.’ such as the volume of trade and the 
consumption of coal; but these factors tend in the long run to rise faster than the 
standard of living. Cf. Soltau, " Der Wohlstandsindex — die Bedeutung seines 
Fortfalls ” in DtuUhlandt Rtparaliontlatt, 1930, pp. 60 ttq. 
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Of the 2,600 million marks 960 millions were to be paid 
annually for thirty^seTen years, while annuities consisting of 
the remaining 1,540 millions and of the surplus already men- 
tioned were to be continued indefinitely. This meant in effect 
the payment of tribute for ever. The sums mentioned were 
to cover all obligations including the cost of the military 
occupation, &c. A * gold clause ’ provided that the nominal 
amounts to be paid should vary with changes in the purchasing 
power of gold. 

(2) Restrictions on Transfer. In contrast both with the 
previous settlement and with the Young Plan, Germany’s obli- 
gation was in this case limited to handing over the annuities 
in marks to the Reparations Agent, a trustee who was to be 
responsible for actually changing the marks into foreign money 
and handing over the proceeds to the Governments receiving 
Reparations. If the German exchange threatened to depre- 
ciate, transfer was to be suspended. In that case the sums 
paid over in marks should accumulate up to 5 milliard marks. 
If this limit was reached further contributions were to be 
reduced in amount. 

(3) Obligations Laid on the German Economic System. The 
fixed period annuities of 960 million marks were to be raised 
not by the national exchequer but by the State Railways and by 
German industry. The railways were to be responsible for a 
total of 11 milliards, industry for a total of 5 milliards.^ 

(4) Methods of Guaranteeing Stability. The Reichsbank was 
put under international control and its independence of the 
German Government was laid down in international law. A 
board of fourteen directors — seven Germans, seven foreigners — 
was to examine the reports of the Bank and a foreign commis- 
sioner was to supervise the note-issue and the reserve-propor- 
tion. Any attempt to use inflation in the struggle against 
Reparations was rendered impossible by these very drastic 
provisions. 

(5) Loan to Germany. Finally, it was decided to issue am 
international loan, with the proceeds of which Germany was to 
pay the first Dawes annuity. 

The Young Plan. The Dawes Agreement was regarded from 

^ It was hoped by the creation of marketable securities to commercialiae this 
part of Reparations. But the hope was vain so long as featrictions on transfer were 
niaintainea. For foreigners purchasing these debentures could not be certain of 
receiving payment in foreign money ; which meant^ at a time when the memory of 
inflation in 1923 was still fresh^ that only part of the 16 milliards could be floated. 
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the beginning only as a provisional settlement. Not only was this 
clear from the Agreement itself, which in particular hzed no limit, 
as regards the greater part of Reparations, to the number of 
annuities : it was also stressed repeatedly both by the original com> 
mittee of experts and later in the reports of the Reparations Agent. 
By the end of 1928 various circumstances pointed to the necessity 
Qf a speedy and final settlement. 

The Dawes Plan was intended above all to show by experiment 
the extent of Germany’s capacity to pay-* But all it proved was 
that during the four experimental years the sum envisaged could 
be transferred in the first instance without serious difficulty. It did 
not prove very much about Germany’s capacity to pay; for Repara- 
tions were financed out of the enormous foreign loans raised 
concurrently by the Reich, the states and private industry. The 
Reparations Agent did not wish Germany’s foreign debt to increase 
indefinitely, but he feared that without foreign credits the Dawes 
annuities could not be transferred. He therefore pressed for 
revision. 

The transfer restrictions which had at first been welcomed even 
in Germany, came to be regarded as a comparatively ineffective 
guarantee of stability. On the other hand, they clearly had the 
disadvantage, already mentioned, of hampering the commercialisa- 
tion of Reparations; by which it had been hoped to turn Reparations 
from a political into a quasi-commercial problem. 

A conference of experts met at Paris in February 1929 under 
the chairmanship of Owen Young and presented its report on 7th 
June, On this basis the new Young Plan was elaborated by two 
political conferences held at The Hague in August 1929 and in 
January 1930, and formulated, along with various political provi- 
Bions (including the evacuation of the Rhineland) in a number of 
agreements and protocols. This settlement was regarded as final. 

The main provisions concerning Reparations were as follows: 

(1) The Dawes annuities, definitely fixed neither in number 
nor in size, were replaced by 59 annuities averaging 1,989 
million marks and coming to an end in 1088. Further, in 
accordance with the separate agreement of July 1929, Belgium 
was to receive between 9.3 and 26 million marks annually 
until 1966, on account of paper marks issued in Belgium 
during the German occupation. Finally, there were to 
he annuities representing the cost of the American Army 
of Occupation and claims to compensation of American 


* C/, Boa&, Der ntut Plan (1930), p. 28^ 
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nationals. Of the Young annuities proper 660 million marks 
were to be raised and transferred unconditionally. But 
Germany could apply to the new Bank of International 
Settlements, set up to receive these payments, for a two 
years’ transfer moratorium on the remainder, and twelve 
months after this had been granted also for a mora- 
torium on payment, both up to half the current amounts. 
The assent of the creditors was not to be required 
but only a bona fide declaration by Germany that her 
economic and monetary stability would be endangered 
by the transfer of the whole postponable annuity. A sub- 
committee of the Bank of International Settlements would then 
examine the position and, if necessary, recommend revision. 
There were no other safeguards. Once more, Germany had to 
procure the foreign money herself. 

(2) The mobilisation of the unconditional annuities was 
begun by the issue of ' Young Loan ’ to the value of 200 
million dollars,^ the proceeds being handed over to the Powers 
receiving Reparations, and Germany accepting responsibility 
for interest and amortisation. At the same time Germany was 
granted a loan of 100 million dollars to assist the State 
Railways and the Post Office. These two operations were com- 
bined in a single issue of 300 million dollars — under the 
somewhat misleading title of * International b^% Loan of the 
German Reich ’ — to be repaid or repurchased within thirty-five 
years. It was offered for subscription in a number of countries. 
The eqxiivalent in marks of the total issue was 1,473*6 million 
marks, of ’^hich Germany received one-third or 491*17 millions. 
Interest and amortisation on this portion, as opposed to the 
other two-thirds, did not constitute true reparation payments. 

(3) The index of prosperity and the gold-clause were 
abolished. 

(4) The whole burden was laid once more on the national 
exchequer. Private industry was freed from all liability, and 
the debentures — including those of the State Railways — already 
issued were cancelled. The railways had however to pay a 
special reparations-tax of 660 million marks. 

(5) International control was abolished, and with it the 
foreign Commissioners and Representatives on Boards of 
Directors, the Reparations Agent and, finally, the Reparations 
Commission itself. 


^ The rest of the unconditional annuities were never commercialized. 
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(6) The Bank of International Settlements, founded by the 
seven countries concerned including Germany, was charged 
with the technical management of reparation payments. 

From the Young Plan to the Treaty of Lausanne. Although 
Reparations raised important economic problems both for theory 
and for practice, the main problem, that of the sum-total to be 
paid, was essentially political. But this obvious truth was obscured 
between 1923 and 1931 by attempts to commercialise Reparations 
and by the efforts of one expert committee after another to deter- 
mine * by scientific methods ’ Germany’s capacity to pay. People 
were slow to realise that one could not pass judgments having 
scientific validity about the future capacity to pay tribute of two 
whole generations^ Thus the Toung Plan, which — in contrast to 
the Dawes Agreement — was to settle the total amount definitely, 
lacked scientific foundation, just like any other conceivable settle- 
ment extending over more than a very few years. There can be 
no doubt that the virtual cancelling of Reparations at Lausanne 
was due primarily not to any new assessment of Germany’s capacity 
to pay but to the new political situation. 

It could be determined with fair certainty whether or not pay- 
ment was possible in the immediate future. The world-wide 
depression which began in 1929 was particularly severe in Germany 
and by the summer of 1931 it became very questionable whether the 
Young annuities could any longer be paid. The Young Plan was 
kept nominally intact by President Hoover’s proposal for a mora- 
torium — from July 1931 till June 1932— on all political war-debts. 
The Hoover Plan affected Germany as follows. By the London 
Protocol of August 1931 and the Berlin Supplementary Protocol of 
June 1932 the conditional annuity was postponed, and while th(‘ 


*umonditional annuity, which France would not allow to be 
formally postponed, was paid bver, an equivalent sum was lent to 
the German State Railways. When soon after the Hoover Declara- 
tion, Germany’s bank-crisis began, the Government demanded that 


■ — as provided for in the Young Plan — the advisory committee of 
the Bank of International Settlements should meet to consider what 


Was to be done on the expiry of the Hoover Year, 

Germany’s strenuous and successful defence of the mark put hei- 
in a strong bargaining position. The committee reported on 23rd 
September 1931 that — in accordance with the Young Plan and in 
view of the serious position which still persisted despite the 
measures taken — Germany was justified in declaring payment of 
the next conditional annuity to be impossible. The committee 
reported further that the Young Plan was based on assumptions 
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which, under the abnormal conditions prevailing throughout the 
world; were unlikely to he realised again for some time. The 
Allied Governments should therefore take the necessary steps 
without delay. 

In view of this report no one was surprised when in. J anuary 
1932 Dr. Bruning announced that the payment of Reparations 
cbuld not- be resumed after the moratorium, and that he would be 
satisfied only with total cancellation. But, while the necessity of 
postponement was universally recognised, it was still felt in some 
quarters abroad that Germany might be capable of further pay- 
ments after a period of convalescence. 

The Lausanne Agreement, By the agreement reached on 9th 
July 1932 Reparations were reduced to 3 milliard marks, to be paid 
by the German Government to the Bank of International Settle- 
ments in 5% redeemable bonds. The scrip was not to be issued for 
three years, it was to be redeemable at any time up to. 37 years, 
and the conditions of issue were carefully laid down. Germany’s 
other liabilities were all cancelled except the service of the Dawes 
Loan and of the 1930 Young Loan. Since, as already mentioned, 
two-thirds of the service of the latter represented reparation- 
payments for which Germany got no compensation, a reparations- 
burden was in effect maintained to this amount. On the other 
hand, it was only a small part of the total, since not only did the 
whole of the conditional annuities disappear but also that part of 
the unconditional annuities the commercialisation of which was 
provided for but never carried out. 

This arrangement was to take effect immediately on ratification. 
But it subsequently came out that the Allies had reached a separate 
‘ gentleman’s agreement ’ providing that ratification of the agree- 
ment with Germany should be conditional on a satisfactory 
arrangement being reached between themselves and their own 
creditors. Otherwise ‘ the legal position of all the interested 
parties would revert to that obtaining before the Hoover Mora- 
torium.' Thus the connection between Reparations and Inter- 
Allied Debts, denied by Germany and ignored in the Lausanne 
Agreement itself, was asserted in this special agreement. The 
whole settlement therefore had provisionally no very firm legal 
foundation. But for the time being Germany was relieved of all 
reparation payments. For the London Protocol and the ‘Berlin 
Supplementary Protocol of June 1932, implementing the Hoover 
Moratorium, were prolonged till either the Lausanne Agreement 
should come into force or one of the main signatories should refuse 
to ratify it. 
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(c) Reparations, Balance of Trade and International Indebted^ 
ness. For the years preceding 1924, when the Dawes Agreement 
came into force, not even a rough picture of the connection between 
reparation payments, the balance of trade, and the balance of 
indebtedness can be obtained. For it is almost impossible to deter- 
mine how much was actually paid. The contradictory and often 
fantastic estimates 'of the sums involved include the value of 
State property in the ceded territories, unpaid claims on Germany’s 
allies, the value of military equipment surrendered, &c., &c. Since 
these estimates* do not confine themselves to effective transfers, 
they are useless for studying the influence of Reparations on foreign 
trade. No definitive classification and computation of the amount 
actually transferred exists. Moreover in the period in question 
everything else was overshadowed by the effects of inflation. 

Reparations can be transferred either by raising credits abroad 
or by creating an export surplus. In this connection the purchase 
of gold or foreign currency by the central bank must be regarded 
as export and their sale as import. The four magnitudes, trade in 
commodities, movements of gold and currency between the central 
banks, short- and long-term capital movements and Reparations 
formed the main items in the German balance of payments between 
1924 and 1931. Reparations were purely debit-items, whereas the 
other three items appeared both on the debit and on the credit side. 
One would expect the volume of Reparations roughly to balance 
the surplus on the first three magnitudes combined, since the 
remaining items in the balance of payments (t.e., any surplus or 
deficit on services and on interest) were comparatively small. As 
imports of capital exceeded exports of capital for each year from 
19^ to 1930, there was a surplus throughout, represented in the 
statistics of the balance of payments by positive magnitudes. The 
crucial item was therefore the balance of trade, including gold- 
movements, &c. According as it was active or passive, the follow- 
ing equations should hold approximately: — 

With an active balance ot trade. With a p&AeIre balance of trade. 

Reparations ^ Export Surplus. Reparations 4 Import Surplus. 

4 Capital Imports. — Capital Imports. 

The symbol ‘ = ' represents not exact equality of the annual 
magnitudes but roughly parallel movements from year to year. 

In each year except 1924 and 1931 movements of gold and 
currency were comparatively small and exports and imports in the 

• C/., t.p., Lujo Urenlano, Wat DfMUehland gttahh hat (1922); Moylton and 
McGuire, Utr/nany'a Capucily to Pay (1923); Benedikt Kautsky, Jltparatxontn and 
Jliittungtn (1931). 
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above equations can be adequately represented, as in the following 
table, by the statistics of trade in commodities : — 

Repabations, Tbade Balance and Capital Balance. 


Year. 

Reparations. 

In milliards of marks. 

Import 

Soiplos. 1 +k 

Capital 

Im^rts. 

Export 

Sorplua 

4+5. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

« 

1924 

03 

18 

21 

2.5 

— 

26 

1925 

10 

2-6 

3.6 

1.4 


14 

1926 

1-2 


12 

1.6 

0.8 

23 

1927 

1-6 

30 

4-6 

3.5 


3.6 

1928 

20 

1-3 

3-3 

31 


3.1 

1929 

2-S 


2-6 

1.7 

— 

1.7 

1930 

1.7 


1.7 

1.1 

1.6 

27 

1931 

10 

— 

10 

0.6 

28 

34 


In 1925 there appears to have been no asset to balance the large 
liability of 3,500 million marks consisting of reparation payments 
and the import surplus. But it is almost certain that in that year 
capital imports were appreciably larger than appeared in the statistics 
of the balance of payments. The item ‘ unclassified capital 
movements ’ reached the considerable sum of + 1,700 million marks. 
If the whole of this remainder is added to capital imports, the total 
(3,100 million marks) approximately balances the deficit mentioned. 
Similarly for 1929, when the balance of trade showed neither an 
import nor an export surplus, there must be added to the surplus 
of capital imports (1,700 million marks) unclassified capital imports 
of 1,000 million marks. The total surplus of capital imports (2,700 
millions) is then approximately equal to the amount paid in 
Reparations. 

In 1930 there was an apparent discrepancy in the other direc- 
tion, capital imports plus export surplus being far in excess of 
Reparations. The explanation is that in that year there was a 
large passive balance of interest payments. If this liability of 
1,000 millions is added to Reparations, then total liabilities exactly 
equal total assets at 2,700 million marks. 

With these reservations the figures show approximately parallel 
changes in columns 3 and 6 respectively, thus confirming the equa- 
tions set out above. 

For 1931, on the contrary, corresponding movements cannot be 
established. Reparations, at about 1,000 million marks, were con- 
siderably exceeded by the export surplus of 2,800 million marks. 
But the capital balance was not passive, as one would expect both 
on general grounds and also from the historical situation : on the 
contrary, it showed net capital imports of 600 miUion marks. 
Rediscount credits and short-term foreign loans showed a surplus 
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of 486 millions over repayments, and the movement of long-term 
capital still showed a small import surplus, chiefly owing to the 
release of German property abroad. On the debit side there were 
indeed net payments of 1,300 millions, but these were more than 
compensated by the large exports of gold and currency. There 
must therefore have been some item or other unaccounted for, and 
the assumption is plausible that a large proportion of the with- 
drawals of capital which undoubtedly took place in 1931 were not 
represented in the oflScial statistics. In fact no less than 2,923 
million marks were included on the debit side as ‘ unclassified 
capital movements,’ and the ‘ Statistisches Reichsamt commented 
that the greater part of the unexplained surplus was probably due 
to a decrease in short-term foreign debts, particularly with- 
drawals of credit not negotiated through banks. 


§ 5. Inter-Allied War-Debts. 


This problem is closely connected with the Reparations ques- 
tion. The idea of linking the Inter-Allied War-Debts with the pay- 
ment of German Reparations was conceived as early as 1922. 
During the next few years ‘ funding agreements ’ were reached 
between the various Allies, fixing definitely the amounts to be paid 
and the methods of payment. By the time of the Young Report— 
on which a definitive arrangement about German Reparations was 
to be based — the complex of Inter-Allied debts and claims was in 
the main already settled- The Allies now proceeded— in a supple- 
mentary memorandum, which though not forming part of the 
Young Report itself, was signed simultaneously with it at the 
Hague — to couple German Reparations with the settlement of Inter- 
Allied indebtedness on a permanent basis. 

This memorandum was based on the principle that all the net 
liabilities of the Allies between 1931 and 1988, as provided in the 
funding agreement, should be covered by German Repaiations. The 
German annuities from 1907 to 1988 were to be only to this amount, 
whereas from 1931 to 1906 they were to 3 rield a surplus or 


‘ indemnity nette.’ 

The United States was in effect to be the final recipient of all 
the Inter-Allied debt-payments. For each of the Allied Powers in 
Europe owed the United States a sum larger than its net receipts, 
if any, from the other Allies. 

The following table is divided into two parts. The first shows 
the total net liabilities of the Allies, which extended from 1923 


* Wirttehaft untl (1932), No. 10. 
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to 1990. In the second the net liabilities from 1931 to 1988, which 
were to be covered by German Reparations, are calculated 
separately’ 

According to this table, for the period from 1931 to 1988 a total 
of 84,104 million marks was to be covered. But in accordance with 
a supplementary agreement Germany had in addition to pay Italy 
a series of annuities (Golddepotzablung) amounting to 443 to 454 
million marks from 1931 to 1988. The total sura to be covered 
represented therefore 84,547 million marks. ^ 

Of this total 50,737 millions belonged to the years 1931-1906, 
the remaining 33,810 millions to the years 1967-1988. German 
Reparations, which in accordance with the Young Plan totalled 
110,736 million marks for the whole period from 1931 to 1988. were 
graded to cover exactly the 33,810 nullion marks of 1967 to 1988 
and to yield a total surplus of 26,189 millions in the period from 
1931 to 1966. Thus bver the first thirty-five years 65 96% of the 
German payments were to be paid out again by the countries 
receiving Reparations, and 34 04% were to be retained by them. 

The following summary shows what proportion of German pay' 
ments the different countries were to retain as an ‘ indemnity nette ’ 
and what proportion they were to pay out again in settlement of 
their net funded liabilities: — 

Ultimate I)f:sTiN.4TioN of Repahations. 


lM7-ie88. 


France^ • 

Bequireil fur 
pa^iDeni «f 
foreign debln. 

per cent. 

61-53 

AvailaUle 

surplus. 

per cent. 

3847 

Hequireil for 
payment *4 
forefffn dobta. 

per cent. 

99-93 

Available 

nurplue. 

per cent^ 

007 

Great Britain^ 

86-72 

1328 

100-02 

-002 

lUly, 

81-79 

1821 

100-01 

-0 01 

Belgium, 

Roumania, 

39-71 

60 29 

100-00 


82-57 

17-45 

101-41 

-1-41 

Jugoslavia, 

21-29 

78-71 

99-80 

0-20 

Greece, • 

122-94 

-22-94 

99-48 

0-52 

Portugal, 

54-99 

4501 

99-67 

0-33 

ToUl, 

65 96 

34-04 

100-00 

000 


The net payments required by the funding agreements repre- 
sented a definite annual charge on the national exchequer. It was 
therefore only natural that the attitude of the various Allies to 


* The figures are taken from Dit inttralliierttn Sehuldtn, Einzolschriften zur 
Btatifltik des Deutechen ReicheB (1930), pp. 72 tt »f.q. 

f The division of this unal between countries represents the Young Plan not 
in ita original form but as revised slightly by later agreements. In the case of 
Greece no arrangements were ever made to cover the whole net payments by 
German Reparations. These discrepancies cancel out in the total of W.Wl million 
narks. 
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the cancelling of Reparations should be greatly influenced by the 
extent to which each required the Young annuities to cover such 
fixed charges. As already noted, Greece’s obligations were higher 
than her Young annuities. Of the other countries Great Britain, 
Roumania, and Italy had to pay away the largest proportion of 
their receipts from Reparations between 1931 and 1966. In the 
case of France this proportion was appreciably smaller, though it 
should not be forgotten that, as shown by the table on p. 
114, France’s absolute ‘ net liability ’ was considerably larger than 
that of Great Britain or Italy. The country with the largest rela- 
tive surplus of receipts over payments was Jugoslavia. 

From 1967 to 1988 the whole of the German annuities, with 
small discrepancies each way which in the total cancelled out, were 
to be passed on in settlement of the debts to America. 

The Order of Magnit\ide of Inter-Allied Debts. There is a 
tendency to exaggerate the size of the European War-Debts to 
America. In Great Britain and in other European cbuntries it 
has become almost an article of faith that War-Debts block the path 
to economic recovery. 

The burden on the national exchequer involved by the raising 
of the necessary sums is a separate problem which cannot be 
examined here: we are concerned only to throw light on the ques- 
tion whether transfer was possible. For this purpose the amounts 
of the annuities will be compared with the volume of international 
trade — the main item in the balance of payments — done by the 
countries concerned, in order to show how exaggerated is the idea 
that they are so enormously large. 

For the years 1931-35 — to select for comparison the liabilities 
of the present and the immediate future — net receipts or liabilities, 
as the case may be, amount in millions of marks to the 
following : — 

Net Receipts or Liabilities. 



United Statos. 

Great Britain. 

Pmnc«. 


(M«t Becoipta). 

(Net LiabitUiea). 

(Net Liabilities). 

Yeftr« 


Id milJlons of roarkB. 


1931 

9599 

313-3 

4798 

1932 

937-2 

308-8 

418-7 

1933 

937-6 

311-3 

469-9 

1934 

1,1286 

407-0 

501-7 

1935 

1,191-2 

402-3 

564-3 


Total, 5,154.5 

1,742-7 

2.424-4 

A 

nnual average, 1,030-9 

348-5 

484-9 


The average annual receipts of the United States may be com- 
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pared with the volume of American exports for 1929, 1930 and 
1931, and the average liabilities of Great Britain and France with 
their annual volume of imports in the same years. The figures of 
foreign trade, as calculated in the Vierteljahrshejt fur Konjvnktur- 
forschung {VII/2/B, pp. 137 et seq.) in terms of marks, were as 
follows : — 

Tot.al Exports or Imports. 


Year. 

American Exports. 

British Importa. 

In miDiono of ismIcs. 

French Imports 

1029 

26,660-0 

22,6620 

9,6760 

1930 

16,8498 

19,506 0 

8,6388 

1031 

10.0080 

15,2184 

6,9660 


It will be seen that the average annual receipts of the United 
States according to the present arrangement represent only a small 
addition to the receipts from exports in the past few years. In 
the same way the average annual liabilities of Great Britain and 
France do not form any very considerable addition to the debit-side 
of the balance of payments. Moreover, as shown by the following 
table, even the annual surpluses of exports or imports, as the case 
may be, are of a much greater order of magnitude than the average 
debt-payments given above : — 


Ymt. 

Export or Import Surpluses. 

United States. Or«at Britain. 

In milliooB of iBxrkB. 

Prance. 

1929 

+ 3,535-2 

-7,785 6 

-1,329-6 

1030 

+3,2796 

-7,874-4 

-1,691-2 

1031 

+ 1,406-4 

-7,797-6 

-1,944-0 


It should be noted that even changes from year to year in the 
figures of international trade are often considerably larger than 
the debt-annuities. These are also of a much lesser order of magni- 
tude than other main items in the balance of payments, such as 
movements of capital. 

These comparisons show that the quantitative importance of 
Inter-Allied Debts has been much exaggerated. If any connection 
is to be established between War-Debts and the economic crisis or 
its liquidation, this can only be in terms of complicated chains of 
indirect cause and e0ect. 




PART I. 

B— THE PURE THEORY 
OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 




CHAPTER IX. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. The Problem Stated. 

Up to the present we have simply taken it for granted that 
international trade is carried on. We have supposed that a whole 
range of goods are normally exported and imported in large 
quantities and that, moreover, international payments must also 
be made for other reasons. Upon these assumptions we have reached 
a number of important results. We have explained the forces 
which determine rates of exchange, and the relation between the 
prices and price-levels of different countries. We have learned 
that exports are connected with imports and that, taking account 
of the ‘ invisible items ’ in the balance of payments, the two must 
be equal. We have analysed the mechanism which equalises the 
two sides of the balance of payments and makes possible the transfer 
of unilateral payments. The fact that this equalisation must 
take place, and that in the long run it can come about only through 
appropriate changes in the balance of trade in the wider sense, 
that is through changes in the imports and exports of goods and 
services, has been proved. We must now show how it comes 
about, in the sense of showing which goods will be exported and 
imported and what conditions are necessary for an exchange of 
goods between countries to take place at all. 

These questions can scarcely be separated in a presentation of 
the pure theory of international trade, to which they belong, 
from the question of what advantages international trade biini>-s 
to the various countries which engage in it. For the question, 

“ why does an exchange of goods between two countries take 
placeP ” is usually answered by, “ because the international divi- 
sion of labour makes it j)rofitable," and the question, “ which goods 
will a country export? ” by “ those which it is especially suited 
to produce.” This question of the advantages of international 
trade is especially to the fore in the classical theory of the subject. 
But this in no way robs that theory of its scientific character. 
The classical theorists were indeed concerned mainly with the 
bearing of their analysis upon questions of trade policy; they used 
it as a weapon to attack Protection, and this even influenced the 
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form in whick tkey presented But tke correctness of tkeir 

theory does not depend upon tke value judgments tkey drew from 
it ; and tke political standpoint plays no part in tke content of 
tkeir analysis. In a later chapter^ we shall discuss more fully tke 
relations between value judgments and theory in the sphere of 
trade policy, and the meaning of tke statement that every dictum 
as to trade policy implies a value judgment. But it would be 
pedantic, besides hampering tke exposition, to refrain from drawing 
at once certain obvious conclusions as to trade policy from tke 
theoretical analysis of the next three chapters. 


§ 2. The Available Theoebtical Systems. 

There are four theories available for us to utilise in explaining 
why export and import take place at all and in what circumstances 
certain goods will be exported and certain others imported. These 
four theories more or less supplement one another, but they have 
been propounded by dilferent writers and have never been combined 
into a synthesis. 

(1) We have, in the first place, the Theory of Comparative Costs, 
to which we have already made frequent reference. This theory 
developed out of the classical Labour Theory of Value. We 
probably ow’e it to Col. Robert Torrens,* but to-day it is linked 
with the name of Ricardo, who gave it its classical formulation 
in the famous chapter VII of his Principles.* John Stuart Mill 
made important additions to it, and it was taken over and amplified 
by Cairnes and Bastable. Its latest and most detailed exposition 
is fo be found in the classic work by Professor Taussig entitled 
International Trade.^ The theory is fairly generally accepted 
to-day in England and America. It has not met with a sympathetic 
reception in Germany and France, owing to its close association 


> Viner oven believes that their choice of analytical tools, namely of ' real 
cost ’ theories, was dictated by their politico-economic aim. Cf. “ The Doctrine of 
Comparative Cost," \V tltitnrtsckaftlicMB Archiv {Oct. 1933), vol. 36, pp. 40i tt aeq. 

2 Chap. xiv. 

-■» Tht Economiets Rtfuted {1806). 

-* Upon the aueation of priority, see the discussion between £. Seligmann and 
Professor J. Hollander, " Ricardo and Torrens,” Economic Journal (1911), vol. 21, 
p. 448. Seligmann ascribes the development of the fundamental principle to 
Torrens ; Proiesaor Hollander believes that it was formulated for the first time 
by Ricardo. C^. also -I Letter on the True Prxncij)lea of Advantageoua Exportation 
(1818). This 16 a work by an unknown author who develops and applies the 
principle of comparative cost with astonishing clarity. It was rescued from oblivion 
and published in Economica (Feb. 1933), by Professor Arnold Plant. 

* Cf. also Graham, " The Theory of International Values Re-examined,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economica (Nov. 1923), vol. 38, pp. 54-86, and especially J. 
Viner, " The Doctrine of Comparative Cost," W eltwrtachaftlichea Archiv (Oct. 
1932), vol. 36. 
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with the Labour Theory of Value, but most Italian economists 
accept it.* 

(2) Another theoretical apparatus for solving certain problems 
of international trade is due to Alfred Marshall.^ We shall become 
more closely acquainted with it in chapter XI. Marshall employs 
so-called reciprocal supply-and-demand curves. This theory forms 
an essential supplement to the theorj’ of comparative costs; indeed, 
the latter, if carried through to its logical conclusion, merges 
into the former. Marshall also quite explicitly bases himself upon 
Ricardo* and especially upon J. S. Mill’s Theory of International 
Values. 

(3) We have already observed that the Theory of International 
Trade must be regarded as a special case of general economic 
theory. Hence it must be possible to apply the general theory 
of economic equilibrium to this special case. This has in fact been 
done by Pareto.® 

(4) The doctrines of Richard Schuller^ and Enrico Barone^ 
constitute a fourth type of international trade theory. These two 
writers both deal with the same subject-matter, but they employ 
different techniques: Schuller uses arithmetical examples w’hile 
Barone works with curves. Both apply the method of partial 
equilibrium, which is involved in the familiar supply-and-demand 
curves for a particular commodity, to the international exchange 
of goods. Hence they do not give us a complete model, but always 
show only particular sections of the whole structure. 

These four theories are not mutually exclusive ; on the contrary, 
they supplement one another. Hence a systematic exposition can 
very well make use of all four. We shall begin with the theory 


* C/.. t.g., Professor Cabiati, Scambi Inttmazionoli t PoUt\C4X Bancaria in 

Rtgimt di Moneta Sana td Avariata (1929). 

^ Cf. his pamphlet, Th« Part Thtory of Fortian Tradt. This was first pri- 
vately printed in 1078-9. It was used extensively by Pantaleoni in his Furr 
Bconomiet in 1898, and was reproduced with considerable alterations and additions, 
in Marshall’s last work, Monty, Credit and Commerce (1923). The original 
pamphlet was reprinted, together with The Pure Theory of Domeetxc Values, by the 
London School of Economics as No. 1 of its Series of Re-mints of Scarce Tracts in 
Economic and Political Science. Cf. also Edgeworth, The Pure Theory of Inter 
national Values in Papers Relating to Politico Economy (1925), vol. 2, who makes 
a trnly ingenious use of the Marshallian curves. Auspitz and Lieben in their 
Untersuchungen ilbtr die Theorie der Preise (1889) employ similar curves. 

* Cf. especially appendix H in Money, Credit and Commerce. 

* Cf. his Cours d'Economie Politiaue {1896), vol. 2, and his “ Teoria matematica 
dei Cambi Forestieri ” in Giornale aegli Economisti, Serie 2 (189^, vol. 8, pp. 142 
et seq. See also Yntema, A Mathematical Reformulation of the General Theory of 
International Tradt (193^. 

* Bchutieoll und Freihandel (1005). 

* OrundeUge der theoretischen Nationaldkonomie : German translation by Hans 
Staehle, with %n introduction by J. Schumpeter (19^. New edition 1935). The 
same curves as those used by Barone are used also by Cunyngham, Geometrical 
Political Economy (1904). 
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of comparative costs, since this makes tke most drastic hypotheses 
and thereby achieves the greatest simplification. We shall then 
pass on to the Marshallian theory, and finally we shall apply the 
all-embracing theory of economic equilibrium to our problem. We 
shall have to make an extensive use of the theory of partial 
equilibrium — particularly in many special problems — in Fart II, 
which deals with Applied Theory. 

But there is little point in saying any more about the reciprocal 
relations of these four thebries before we have become better 
acquainted with them. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE THEORY OF COMPARATIVE COST.‘ 


§ 1. The Inteenational Division of Labour and the Difference 

IN Production Costs. 

To the question which goods a country will import and which 
it will export, the classical theory gives the following answer. 
Each country will produce those goods for the production of which 
it is especially suited on account of its climate, of the qualities 
of its soil, of its other natural resources, of the innate and acquired 
capacities of its people, and — this must be given special emphasis 
— of the real capitaP which it possesses as a heritage from its 
past, such as buildings, plant and equipment, and means of trans* 
port. It will concentrate upon the production of such goods, 
producing more of them than it requires for its own needs and 
exchanging the surplus with other countries against goods which 
it is less suited to produce or which it cannot produce at all. 

Supposing for the moment that there are only two countries, 
each will supply its own needs for goods whose conditions of pro- 
duction are about the same in both countries, or which cannot 
be transported, or whose transport costs more than offset the gain 
from specialisation. But in the production of other goods a 
division of labour will come about, under unrestricted trade, 
between the countries concerned. This division of labour will 
clearly represent a gain to the world as a whole in so far us it 
enables more of each good to be produced than would otherwise 
be the case. We shall consider, in the course of our discussion, 
how this total gain is distributed among the participating countries 
and whether there may be particular exceptions to the general 
rule that every country gains by this international division of 
labour. 

In order to discuss the international division of labour more 
precisely, we must turn to the Doctrine of Cost Differences, of which 
the Theory of Comparative Cost is a special case. Whether one 

* Cf. the works of Ricardo, Mill, Cairnes, Bastable, Taussic, already cited. An 
excellent and very precise preeentation is that of Viner, “ Tne Doctrine of Com- 
parative Cost,’* WtUwiTUchafllichtt Archiv (Oct. 1932), vol. 36; cf. Harrod 
Inttrnational Bconomict (19331. 

^Especially stressed by Mises, " Das festangelcgte Kapital " in Economiache 
OyattlUn, Festschrift fiir C. A. Verijn Stuart (1931), pp. 214 et atq., reprinted in 
Misea, Orundprohltmt dtt N ationaldkonomit (1933). 

12 .'> 
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country is better suited than another to produce a given commodity 
and, if so, by what extent, is exactly expressed by the difference 
between the two countries in the cost of producing a unit of that 
commodity. That country is better suited for the production of a 
particular good which can produce it more cheaply, that is to say 
at less expense per unit. 

It is common knowledge that the classical economists used the 
Labour (Cost) Theory of Value. This theory asserts that goods 
are exchanged against one another according to the relative amounts 
of labour embodied in them. Quantities of goods which have 
equal prices embody equal amounts of labour. Adam Smith gives 
the following well-known illustration. If with the same expendi- 
ture of labour one can kill either one beaver or two deer, then 
one beaver will always exchange in the market against two deer. 
If this ratio were different, for example one beaver against three 
deer, deer would no longer be hunted, for everybody would turn to 
killing beaver in order to exchange them in the market against 
deer. The supply of beaver would increase and the supply of deer 
would diminish until the ‘ normal ’ exchange-ratio was again 
established. Thus exchange-ratios or prices are determined sole' 
by relative labour costs, through their influence upon supply and 
demand. 

This doctrine simplifies reality too much to be adequate. 
'Broadly speaking, it is valid under the assumptions that all labour 
is of the same quality, of the same irksomeness, that every occupa- 
tion is open to all, that labour is the only mobile factor of 
production, and that there is free competition between the workers. 
In reality, some of these assumptions are never true and some 
are not always true, so that the Labour Theory of Value, at least 
in its simplest form, breaks down. In particular, the element of 
time, which gives rise to interest, is a difficulty which it cannot 
surmount. 

In spite of the defectiveness of this theorj', we shall adopt it 
as our provisional point of departure. It will greatly facilitate 
the analysis, and, fortunately, we shall be able to show that the 
deductions obtained with its aid do not depend for their validity 
upon its assumptions. We shall end by discarding the theory, 
with all its assumptions, without having to discard the results 
obtained from it: these will remain, just as a building remains 
after the scaffolding, having served its purpose, is removed. Since 
we shall use the Labour Theory of Value only as a provisional 
hypothesis to help the analysis, we need neither state all its 
assumptions exactly nor concern ourselves with the supplementary 
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hypotheses which have been suggested to make it correspond more 
closely to reality. We shall only remark that account must also 
be taken of the previously performed labour stored up in the form 
of instruments of production. One can, of course, substitute for 
Labour ‘ real cost ’ or, in Pigou’s phrase, ‘ resources in general.’ 
Thus some writers speak of the available productive resources of 
a country, measured in units of ‘ a typical combination of labour 
and capital,^ being directed into this or that channel. I am well 
aware that these concepts, which certain Cambridge economists 
in particular like to employ, are not entirely satisfactory, but 
we can admit them in our provisional hypothesis. I must beg 
the reader to bear with the sweeping simplifications with which 
we must begin. As we continue, we shall abandon these assumptions 
one by one, in order to reach an approximation to reality. But 
the only possible method is to proceed from the simple to the 

more complex. 

§ 2. Absolute and Comparative Differences in Production 

Costs. 

The classical doctrine assumes that labour is. completely mobile 
within a country and therefore distributes itself among the different 
branches of production in such a way that its marginal productivity 
is everywhere equal to its wage. This rule does not apply to 
international trade, since labour is not mobile between countries. 
It cannot move from one industry to another if the two industries 
are in different countries, and hence Labour Cost cannot regulate 
Supply. 

This immobility of factors between two countries clearly will 
not matter if the distribution of labour between them happens to 
be the same as that which would come about under complete 
mobility. In such circumstances an exchange of goods will take 
place only if each of the two countries can produce one commodity 
at an absolutely lower ■production cost than the other country. 
Suppose, for example, that country I can produce a unit of com- 
modity A with 10 and a unit of commodity B with 20 labour-units, 
and that in country II the production of a unit of A costs 20 and 
a unit of B 10 labour-units. Then country I will confine itself to 
the production of A and country II to the production of B. Exactly 
the same would happen if I and II were parts of one country ; 
given an appropriate distribution of labour between I and II, 
there is no economic reason for migration. We speak of an absolute 
difference in costs because each country can produce one commodity 
at an absolutely lower cost than the other country. It is self- 
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evident that in such a case a division of labour between them must 
lead to an increase in total output. 

A large part of world trade rests upon absolute differences in 
cost. One thinks at once of the trade between the temperate zones 
and the tropics. However one may interpret the concept of * real 
cost,’ tropical products, if they can be grown at all in the temperate 
zones, can be grown there only at much greater cost. (One recalls 
the well-known remark of Adam Smith that grapes could be grown 
even in Scotland — under glass.) The same applies to the exchange 
of goods between agricultural countries with fertile land and 
industrial countries with deposits of coal and iron. 

Ricardo starts from another state of affairs, apparently less 
favourable to Free Trade, which he considers typical. He assumes 
that one of the two countries can produce both goods with a 
smaller expenditure of labour (cost) than the other country. In 
cliapter VII of his Principles he gives the following celebrated 
example : 

In England a unit of cloth costs 100 and a unit of wine 120 
hours of labour ; in Portugal a unit of cloth costs 90 and a unit 
of wine 80 hours of labour. Were such a cost-constellation to 
exist between two districts within a country, all goods would be 
produced only in that district where costs were lower. If the 
conditions of production were more favourable south of the Thames 
than north of the Thames, workers would migrate from the north 
bunk to the south. But in international trade it is usually not 
possible for factors of production to move from one country to 
another. The great achievement of the classical economists was 
to prove that, nevertheless, an international division of labour 
would take place. They showed, moreover, that this would benefit 
both the more favoured country and also the country whose con- 
ditions of j)roduction were less favourable in every branch of 
industry. 

V 

Let us return to our arithmetical example. Portugal has an 
absolute superiority in both branches of production. This 
superiority, however, is greater in wine than in cloth; she has 
a comparative advantage in the production of wine, since here her 
oost-difTereuce is relatively greater than in the case of cloth. For 


80 


IS 


120 


les; 


s 


than 


90 

ioo' 


The exact meaning of ' comparative advantage ’ ahould be noted. There roust 
be at least two countries and two goods, and we have to compare the ratio^ of tht 


3 Or the difference, in this case 120 — 80. But it facilitates the computation to 
operate with ratios rather than differences. 
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coots of production of one good in both countries with the mtio of the costs of 

production of the other good in both countries Expressed in words: 

Portugal has a comparative advantage over England in wine relatively to cloth. 
Conversely, the disadvantage of England is greater in wine than in cloth. Stated 
in another way, England has an absolute disadvantage in cloth, but at the same 

time she has a comparativt advantage in cloth. The above inequality f 
states the position exactly; and the position assumed in our previous example of 
reciprocal absolute differences in cost can be stated in the same form, namely 
(10 

V20 < 10/ • 

The theorem can be expressed algebraically. Let us call the labour cost of 
good A in country 1 a| and in country 11 and the labour cost of good B 
in country 1 and in country II h 2 . Then there is an absolute difference in costs if 


I <h. 


Country 1 has an absolute advantage over country II in A, and 


country II has an absolute advantage over country I in B. There is a compara* 

tive difference in costs if ^ This moaiis that country I has an absolute 

a.* I ^ 

auperiority over country 11 in both goods but that its superiority is greater in 
A than in B. 

The conclusions which we shall draw from cases of comparative differences 
in costs will apply equally to cases of absolute differences. We have hitherto 
distinguished between the two only because the advantage of international 
exchange ia self-evident in cases of the latter type but requires a brief demonstra- 
tion in cases of the former type. 


Let U8 return to the illustration given by Ricardo. Suppose 
there were no commodity trade between the two countries. Then, 
in accordance with the relative coats, an exchange-ratio will he 
established in England of 1 unit of wine against 1.2 units of 
cloth, and in Portugal of 9 units of wine against 8 of cloth, that 
is to say of 1 unit of wine against 0.88 units of cloth. TVe must 
emphasise at once that the main task of the labour-cost hypothesis 
is to determine these exchange-ratios or relative prices — in dis- 
tinction to the absolute money-prices, to determine which an 
assumption must be made concerning the quantity of money.* 
Suppose now that trade takes place. It is clearly advantageous 
to Portugal to send wine to England, where a unit of it commands 
1.2 units of cloth. Under our provisional assumption that within 
each country labour is completely mobile between the various 
industries, Portugal will take to producing wine instead of cloth. 
England, on the other hand, can obtain wine at much less expense 
by specialising upon the manufacture of cloth and exchanging 
the cloth with Portugal against wine. For Portugal there is a 
sufficient inducement to engage in international trade if 1 unit of 
wine commands a little more than 0.88 units of cloth; for England, 


^ It will be Qccesaary to bear in mind this function of tho simplifying assump- 
tions of the Labour Theory of Value when wo later discard them. 


K 
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if a little less than 1.2 of cloth must be given for 1 of wine. 
Hence any exchange-ratio between 0.88 and 1.2 cloth against 1 
wine represents a gain to both countries. Let us suppose that 
the exchange-ratio which becomes established is 1 to 1. Then 
for every 100 labour-units which England send-s to Pcirtugal, 
embodied in the form of cloth, she receives 1 unit of wine which, 
in the absence of international division of labour, would have cost 
her 120 labour-units to produce for herself; and Portugal obtains 
cloth at a cost of 80 per unit whereas to produce it for herself 
would cost 90. 

The consequence is that each country specialises upon that 
branch of production in which it enjoys a comparative advantage, 
thereby obtaining a greater total product -from its given factors of 
production. 

It has often been pointed out that the same principle of comparative advan- 
tage applies to the division of labour between particular persons. .AH gain if the 
better qualified persons concentrate upon the more difficult tasks although they 
themselves could perform the less difficult tasks better than those who do in 
fact perform them. Thus the business manager will employ a book-keeper even if 
he himself is better at book-keeping than the man he employs.® It pays him to 
concentrate upon the task or tasks in which bis superiority, and therefore his com- 
parative advantage, is greatest. The arithmUical examples which we have used 
to illustrate the international division of labour can be applied equally well here. 

But the division of labour between persons is rather different from that between 
countries or districts, (a) The former often consists in different persons performing 
different processes in the production of a common product, as in a factory, so 
that their individual products are not exchanged against one another. The 
division of labour between occupations corresponds much more closely to the inter- 
national division of labour, since the products of the farmer, baker, tailor, and 
so on, are exchanged against one another. (6) The other, and more important, 
distinction is that specialisation by persons increases the capacity of each to per- 
form the task on which he specialises : practice makes perfect. We do not think 
of this circumstance, or at any rate not primarily, when we speak of the advan- 
tage of division of labour between countries. This is because that advantage 
would remain even if a country were large enough to permit of complete personal 
division of labour without having any intercourse with the rest of the world. 
Such a country could enjoy even in isolation all the advantages of specialisation 
by persons ; tbe advantages of international division of labour, of specialisation 
by national areas, would be an additional and independent influence.® 

The economic relations between two countries may provide an analogy to the 
increase in personal capacities resulting from the division of labour between persons 
in that one country alone may constitute too small a market to permit a plant of 
optimum size to be set up in some particular branch of industry. This applies to 
many small countries, such as Austria and Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 

5 Cf. especially John D. Black, Introduction to 'Production Economics 
pp, 129 et seq., and J. D. Black and A. G. Black, Production Organisation (1929), 
which contain numerous illustrations. _ . . j u * 

® This was recognised, for example, by Caimes, who distinguished betw^n 
two advantages of international division of labour : (a) that resulting from the 
Principle of Comparative Costs and (6) the improvement in personal skill througb 
speciaasation upon particular tasks (ef. Some Leading Principles of PoUtxeal 

Economy). 
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Technical developments have increased the optimum size of the plant in many 
industries, and the home market of a small country could not absorb sufficient 
sales to make it profitable to set up a plant of optimum size if that sire were very 
large. But this point takes us out of the realm of free competition, to which we 
■are for the present restricting ourselves. For if there is not room in an economy 
for a number of works of optimum size, this must lead to a monopolistic situation.^ 


§ 3. The Order of Treatment to be followed. 

We must at once begin to make our highly simplified model 
■a more accurate representation of reality. The present section 
recapitulates our simplifying assumptions and states the order 
in which they will be discarded to be replaced by more realistic 
ones. All these simplifications constantly give rise to annoying 
misunderstandings. Somebody or other is always trying to show 
that the Law of Comparative Cost is valid only under the simple 
assumptions upon which it was originally formulated. But we 
shall demonstrate that this is not so and that the simplifications 
merely help the exposition without affecting the essentials of the 
matter. 

(1) Our first modification must be the introduction of money. 
In an economy which practises division of labour, goods are not 
exchanged directly against other goods, but goods are bought with 
money. People do not think of the exchange-relations between 
goods in natura but of money-prices. The flow of international 
trade is determined directly by absolute differences in money- 
price and not by comparative differences in labour-cost. Our first 
task will be to explain the mechanism by which the latter are 
transformed into the former.* 

(2) We must next enlarge our model so that it applies to more 
than two goods and to more than two countries.® 

(3) We have provisionally abstracted from transport costs, 
supposing that goods could be transported without cost. This 
assumption also must be dropped if v.e wish to paint a realistic 
picture. 

(4) Hitherto we have tacitly assumed constant costs. We have 
supposed that the production of wine and of cloth could be 
expanded without altering the cost of production per unit. B^it 

^ This is discussed more fully in chap, xii, S '*- 

* £v 60 acme qtialiflod ecoDozniata have overlooked the fact that this trana* 
fomation can be effccled at once. Of. Angell, loc. cU., p. 372, and ray criticism 

‘ The Theory of Comparative Cost Once More ” in Quarttrly Journal of Economica 
Tof. 43, pp. 376 tt seq. 

* It has also been said — by an economist of the rank of Professor Ohlin — that 
the Theory of Comparative dost loses its meaning when more than two goods are 
wded between two rauntries. C/. also Professor del Veechio in the GiornaU dealt 

Beonomuti ( 1932 ). 
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we must take account of the possibility that costs may either 

rise .or fall as production increases. 

(5) The Theory of Comparative Cost fixes the limits within 

which the exchange-ratio must settle under international trade. 
(In our example these limits were 0*88 and 1'2 units of cloth 
per unit of wine.) We must show how the exact point within 
these two limits is determined.' This will lead us beyond the field 


of cost-analysis. 

(6) Closely connected with the hypothesis of constant costs is 
the assumption that there is only one mobile factor of production, 
homogeneous labour, and that the labour can move freely from 
one branch of production to another. If we wish our theories to 
apply to reality, we must discard this assumption, upon which the 
strict Labour Theorj' of Value^ is based, that there is one sole 
factor of production. We must assume that there are many 
different qualities of labour and that other factors of production 
besides labour are available. We must also assume that many 
moans of production are specific, that is, are confined to one 
particular use and cannot be transferred to another. But these 
assumptions are inconsistent with the labour theory of value — which 
must therefore be discarded.^ 


§ 4. COMPAKATIVE CoSTS EXPRESSED IN MoNEY. 

The translation of comparative differences in cost into absolute 
differences in price is very simple and, as will be seen, in no 
way alters the real exchange-relations between commodities which 
lie behind the money-prices. We can best explain how this trans- 
lation comes about with the aid of a brief arithmetical example 
borrowed from Professor Taussig.* 

In the United States 

10 dn^'s labour produce 20 units of wheat 
10 „ „ „ 20 .. .. linen. 

In Germany 

10 days labour produce 10 units of wheat 
10 „ .. .. 15 .. „ linen. 

Thus the United States has an absolute superiority in both 


1 This problem is discussed in tho next chapter. # > / 

2 Mason, " The Doctrine of Comparative Cost ” in Quaritrly Journal of 
Kro){omics (1926*27), vol. 41, especially stresses tho point that the Theory of Com- 
parative Cost is based upon an obsolete theory of value. 

^ See chap, xii, § 1. « * • u 

4 Inttmational Trade, p. 45. It will be observed that this time figures of viela 
(product per unit of cost) are used instead of, as before, figures of costs (coat 
per unit of product) 
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branches of production and a comparative advantage in wheat. 
Hence the United States will specialise in wheat and Germany in 
linen. The position in terms of money is as follows : 


Country. 

Daily 

Wage. 

$ 

Totol 

$ 

Product 

of 10 Days Labour 

Money Coat 
= (Supply) 
Price per Unit 
$. 

United States 

1.5 : 

I 

1 15 

1 

20 Units of wheat 

1 

0.75 

1 

9t if 

1.5 

15 

1 

20 ,, „ linen 

' 0.75 

Germany 

1.0 

10 

10 „ ,, wheat 

1.00 

if • • 

1.0 

1 10 

15 „ linen 

0.66 

1 


The price of wheat is lower in the United States than in 
Germany, so that wheat will be exported from the United States 
to Germany; and conversely with linen. This result is in harmony 
with the Theory of Comparative Cost. It is true that we have 
arbitrarily chosen the money wages. But that is not an objection, 
for it can be shown that, under our assumptions, the ratio of money 
wages between the two countries must lie between an upper and 
a lower limit. It is only the choice of one or other of the ratios 
within these limits which is arbitrary. 

Let us suppose that the daily wage in Germany is $1.00. Then 
the daily wage in the United States cannot exceed $2.00; it 
cannot be more than double the German wage. This upper limit 
is £xed by the cost-advantage of the United States in wheat, namely 
20 to 10. If the American wage were to rise to $2.00, the American 
price per unit of both wheat and linen would be $1.00. The 
export of wheat would become unprofitable, yet linen would con- 
tinue to be imported, so that the American balance of payments 
would become passive, gold would flow out, and prices and wages 

would have to fall again.* 

In the same way it can be shown that the daily wage in the 
United States cannot be lower than $1.33: it cannot be less than 
four-thirds of the German wage. This lower limit is fixed by the 
cost-advantage of the United States in linen, namely 20 to 15. 
If the American wage were to fall below $1.33, the German 
wage being, by hypothesis, $1.00, the German balance of trade 
would become passive, gold would flow out from Germany, and 
prices and wages would rise in the United States and would fall 
in Germany. 

* We consider the problem of rigid wages in chap xvii, § 3- 
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We cannot eay from the cost-data alone exactly where within 
these limits the ratio of wages, and therefore the ratio at which 
(American) wheat is exchanged for (German) linen, will settle. 
This depends upon the conditions of demand. One might assume,, 
for example, that if wheat is $0.75 per unit Germany will import 
8 million units, making a total value of $6 million ; and that if 
linen is 0.66 per unit the United States will import 9 million 
units, making the same total value of $6 million. This would then 
he an equilibrium position. If, in equilibrium, the price of wheat 
were lower, relatively to the price of linen, than in the above 
illustration, Germany would import a greater quantity of wheat 
and would export a smaller quantity of linen. The exact ratio 
is determined, given the conditions of demand, by the fact that 
(supposing the other credits and debits to balance) the total value 
of each country’s exports must equal the total value of its imports. 
This important addition to the Theory of Comparative Cost was 
made by J. S. Mill, who introduced the principle of ‘ the equation 
of reciprocal demand,’ showing that the two sides of the balance 
of payments must be equal. 

We shall discuss all this in detail in the next chapter; for the 
present it will be sufficient to know the upper and lower limits, 
which are determined solely by the relative costs. 

The Theory of Comparative Cost in no way implies that the 
division of labour must always be complete, in the sense that each 
country produces only one good or, more generally, that no good 
is simultaneously produced in both countries. Even if we assume 
no transport costs and constant returns, it is quite possible that 
only one country will specialise completely, producing only one 
good, while the other country produces both goods. This will 
happen if the former country cannot itself meet the total demand 
of both countries for the good in which it specialises. This will 
be especially likely when it is a small country and the other is 
a large one. 

We can derive from our illustration the general rule that in 
the country which enjoys the more favourable conditions of pro- 
duction, wages or, more generally, incomes must be higher than 
in the other.® There is nothing strange in this; it is what we 
should expect. Nevertheless this almost self-evident fact is 
constantly overlooked. Nobody denies it in so many words, but 
one of the moat potent arguments for tariffs^ is based upon an 

6 Under our uiraplifying aaeumptions, the ratio of money wages between 
two countries is the same as that of real wages, since in the absence of transport 
costs the prices of goods must be the same in both countries. , . . 

» It may be objected that at this stage of the analysis we are workmg witn 
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implicit denial of it. I refer to the propaganda which is carried 
on especially in the United States (but also in certain other 
countries, including Great Britain) against imports from countries 
which have lower real wages and therefore a lower standard of 
living. The general public is quite convinced by the argument that 
only high Protection can enable American industries to compete 
with European industries which pay much lower wages and that a 
high standard of living can be maintained only behind a high 
tariff wall. The truth is that the high standard of living is a 
consequence of the favourable conditions of production and in no 
way rules out an advantageous trade with the rest of the world.® 

Whilst the United States fears competition from the ‘ sweated 
labour ’ of Europe, Protectionist propaganda in Europe lays much 
stress upon the favourable conditions of production enjoyed by the 
American economy. The statement that conditions of production 
are more favourable in the United States is undoubtedly correct. 
The main reasons for this are : 

(1) Her much sparser population. She has only 15 inhabitants 
per square kilometre, as against 185 in Great Britain, 134 in 
Germany, 74 in France, and so on. This affects mainly her agricul- 
ture. Only first-grade and possibly second-grade land is worked, 
whereas in Europe land of the third, fourth, and fifth grade is 
brought under the plough. (2) In Europe the existing distribution 
of the population is the result of a long historical development. The 
United States was peopled during the industrial era, and its popula- 
tion is therefore probably distributed, from an economic standpoint, 
in a much more rational manner. (3) Her great wealth of natural 
resources of all kinds. (4) She constitutes a great Free Trade 
area, within which the exchange of goods can take place without 
having to overcome any tariff obstacles. This makes possible an 
extensive division of labour and the development of large establish- 
ments and mass production. 

These and other circumstances make labour in the United States 
more productive than in the Old World, so that her real costs 
of production are lower than in Europe. But, as our illustration 
shows, it is quite wrong to conclude that trade between the two 
continents should be restricted on that account. On the contrary, 
such a trade makes possible a division of labour by which both 
parties gain. 


•uch great •impliBcations that no conclusioriB can be drawn about practi^l problems. 
The answer is that the argument for Uriff* which we are discussing makes the same 

simplifications. _ » j • o ^ j 

• Cf. esp. Taussig, How the Tariff Affects Wages. Reprinted in Free Trade, 

the Tariff and Hed^ocity (1920), pp- ^ 
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We may conclude with a word about so-called ' jtTOportional costs.’® 

Costs are proportional when the superiority of one country over another' is 
the same in every branch of production. For example : 

Wheat. Linen. 

United States, 20 18 

Germany, - 10 9 

The costs are proportional, since 20 : 10=18 : 9. 

In such a case — which is of course exceptional — no exchange will take place 
between the two countries, since there will be no difierence iix prices. Both in 
the United States and in Germany the ratio between the price of wheat and the 
price of linen will be 10 to 9. Thus the only possibility is that both, the money* 
prices may be lower in one country than in the other. But such a situation 
would be promptly corrected by the operation of the monetary mechanism. The 
necessary condition for an exchange of goods is that the price of one good should 
be higher in one country and of the other good in the other country, and this is 
excluded, in the long run, by our assumptions. 


§ 5. The Theory of Compar.itive Cost applied to more than 

Two Goods. 


Our theory can be applied to the case in which not merely two 
but any number of goods are produced in the two countries. We 
need only take the two goods which we have hitherto discussed 
as representative and regard the figures of costs, which we have 
laid down for them, as averages derived from a whole range of 
goods with similar cost-ratios. The theorem can then be formulated 
as follows : Country 1 enjoys a comparative advantage over country 
II in all its ej-port commodities relatively to all its import corr^ 
modities. The same applies, of course, to country II.’ 

This is easy to prove. Let us denote the number of unite of 
labour-cost needed to produce a unit of the goods A, B, C . . . 
in country I by Uj, bj. c, . . . and in country II by an, bo, Cj . . . Let 
tlic (money) supply-prices (that is, the money cost per unit) of A, B, 


C ... be p.j, p».j, pf,, ... in country' I and p^o. p»>o, pco ... in 
country II. L»-t the money wage (per unit of labour) in country I be 
Wj and in country II Wn. We have then the equations p*j==a,Wi, 
pmj = bi\V,. pi>i = CiWj, . . . and pc2 = a.,W„, p«o = b2W2, pb2 = C2W2. 
...We can also say that the relative prices in each country are fixed 
by the labour-costs:paj:pbi:pcj . . . = aj:bj:Ci • • • and p.pipbjtpcg 
= a2:bo.Cg . . . In order to determine the a 6 soZufe height of the money 


^ In order to avoid misunderstanding, it should be pointed out that ‘ pro* 
portional costs ' in tlie scnso in which wo are using the term here have nothing 
to do with the firoportional (to(ai) costs ( = constant average costs) referred to» 
in distinction to increasing and decreasing costa, in the theory of costs. 

1 Of course, tins superiority may bo nil, which means that costs are the same 
in both countries. 

2 Under the assumption of constant costs and abstracting from costs of 
transport, only * border-line * goods can be produced simultaneously in both 
(ountrics (see p. 138). 
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prices we must include in our data the quantity of money. This is 
done by making assumptions as to the absolute rates of money wages 
which Iprevail. It is important to recognise that the sole function of 
the La^ur Theory of Value is to detemine the relative prices. 

Let us go a step further. Let R denote the rate of exchange, 
that is to say, the number of units of currency of country II 
which exchange for one unit of the currency of country I. Then 
we can say that the relation a, x \Vj x R<a2 applies to any 
commodity A which country I exports, for a good will be exported 
only if its supply price, that is, its money cost, is lower than 
in the foreign country. In the same way, tlie relation b, x W j x R > W * 
applies to any commodity B imported by country I. It follows 


^ aj W 

that — < 


b, 


tJ iT > 

a- Wj X R b 


and thence that < K But that 

VV, X R’ bo 


Wo 3 


w we have seen above, is simply the expression of the fact that country 
I eujoys a comparative advantage over country II in the production 
of commodity A, that is of all its export commodities, relatively to 
all its import commodities. 

We can arrange the various goods in the order of the com- 
parative advantage of country I over country ll,'^ so that if we 

call them A, B, C, D, E, . . . 


a. ^ b 


^ i < 


If we 


then draw a line dividing the commodities which country I exports 
from those which it imports, all the former will be on one side 
of the line, and all the latter on the other side, without our 
having to change the order in which they are arranged. I'or 
example, it will not be possible for country I to export A and C 

and to import B. 

So long as our assumptions continue to cover only the cost-data, 
we can not determine the exact position of this dividing line. 
We can say only that it must be drawn in such a manner that 
country I enjoys a comparative advantage in eveiy commodity 
it exports relatively to every commodity it imports. If we wish 
to determine its exact position— whether between B and C or 
between C and D and so on— we must introduce the further con- 
dition that the credit side and the debit side of the balance of 
payments must be equal. 


" previous arithmetical example 

expreued them in the same currency units. This time we explicitly introduce 

the^fmaar’schenie in Appendix H to Marshall. Monty, Crtdit and Com- 

» Clearly it must be this circumstance which has led Ohiin to declare that 
the Theory of Comparative Cost breaks down when there are more than two goods. 
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Let us assume tliat we liave tbe following cost-data : 


Kinds of Goods. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

P 

F 


H 

I 

J 

‘ Real Cost ’ per 

In country 1® 








1 

1 

1 


unit, expressed 

(*ii bj, C|,...), 

20 

; 20 

1 

20 

20 j 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

in hours of 

In country II 


1 

1 






1 



labour. 

1 

(hj, b^i Cg, . . . ), 

40 ! 

!36 

1 1 

32 

1 

30 ! 

25 

20 

18 

16 

14 

12 


The quotient ^ ^ determines the position of the dividing line 
between the goods which country I exports and those which it 


imports. If money wages are the same in both countries^- 


W 


s 


W,xR " 

then the money cost of all those goods which country 1 can produce 
with a smaller absolute ‘ real cost/ that is of A to E inclusive, 
is lower in country I than in country II : it will export these 
goods and import all goods denoted by G or a succeeding letter. 
The eommodit}' F lies on the boundary and will be produced simul- 
taneously in both countries. 

If money wages in country I are 10 per cent, lower than in 


country II ( \v x R ~ ^ country I has a lower money cost 

than countiy' II even when its real cost is 10 per cent, higher. 
In other words, unfavourable conditions of production will be 
offset by lower wages. 

Let us assume that money wages are the same in both countries. 
Then we know exactly which goods will be exported and which 
imported, and at what money-prices. Country I will export A 
to E at a price of 20 per unit, and country II will export G 
at a price of 18 per unit, H at a price of 16 per unit, I at a 
price of 14 per unit, J at a price of 12 per unit, and so on. It 
depends upon the reciprocal demand of the two countries whether 
or not this situation maintains equilibrium in the balance of 
payments. 

Let us suppose that it does not, and that the balance of payments 
of country I is passive, or, alternatively, that the existing 
equilibrium is disturbed,' so that the balance of payments of I 
becomes passive. The monetary mechanism comes into play; gold 
flows from I to II; prices and wages rise in II and fall in I; 


^ We chooso the units of quantity of the various commodities in such a way 
that the cost per unit of every commodity in country I is the same. Hence this 
equality (all coating 20) is not a simplifying assumption. 

^ Because^ say» country 1 has to pay reparationar, or makes a loan to country 
Ilf or because its demana for the products of coontiy II increases. 
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Wj becomes smaller and Wj greater ; the quotient 


W 


Wi . K 


increases ; 


the dividing line is shifted ; and F moves into the group of com- 
modities exported by I. The balance of payments is brought into 
equilibrium, since (1) F is now exported (2) the other export 
commodities (A to E) of country I become cheaper and (3) the 
export commodities of country II become dearer. If, however, 
this is not enough to produce equilibrium, tlie outflow* of gold from 
I must continue, the dividing line must move still further, country 
I may export G instead of importing it, and this movement will 
continue until equilibrium is attained. 

It is clear that the complications we have just introduced do 
not disturb our presumption — at this stage of the analysis it can- 
not be called more than a presumption — that the unrestricted 
exchange of goods between the countries is economically advan- 
tageous. The examples we gave upon the assumption of only 
two goods showed plainly that both countries could increase their 
total output by each specialising upon the good in which it had 
a comparative advantage. We can reach the same conclusion upon 
the assumption of numerous export and import commodities. We 
can ‘ pair off ' any export commodity with any import commodity. 
It is clear that whichever of these pairs we consider, each country 
has an advantage in the commodity it exports relatively to the 
commodity it imports. Thus the division of labour between the 
two countries increases their total output. The division of this 
gain between the two countries depends upon the exact position of 
the dividing line between export and import commodities. 

The process of correcting the passive balance of payments of country I turns 
the terms of trade against it : its export prices fall relatively to its import prices. 
This must be so if (either spontaneously or as the result of, for example, a 
reparations payment or loan made by I) the demand in I shifts towards the export 
goods of II or the demand in II shifts away from the export goods of I. But we 

have seen* that a unilateral payment may lead to the opposite result, turning 

the terms of trade in favour of the paying country. This will occur if the fall m 
demand in the paying country hits the goods it imports from the receiving 
country and the increased demand in the receiving country is directed 
towards the goods of the paying country. The result, m the terms of 
our analysis, will be that W, increases, W, decreases, the dividing line 
moves in the opposite direction, and country I imports commodity E instead of 
exporting it. How, then, does the export surplus come about? It comes about 
hy country I exporting greater quantities of commodities A to D at higher 

prices and importing small quantities of commodities F to J ... at lower 

prices.* For country I produces goods A to E for its home demand as well as 


• Cf. chap, vii, § 3. * . * . 

^ * But it is very unlikely that the whole amount of the payment can bo trans- 
ferred in this way. As a rule, the fall in demand in I will affect predominantly 
*tB domestic goods (since in nearly all countries imports are small relatively to home 
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for export, and the payment it has to make will lead to a fall in its home demand 
for, and therefore consumption of, these goods : hence it can export more without 
needing to increase its production. Leaving aside the rare case in which the 
decreased demand in I and the increased demand in II both affect exactly the 
same goods and so offset one another, the monetary mechanism mxut act in one 
of the two following ways : either (a) ikt rale of exchange will remain stable and 
equilibrium will be achieved through a rise in wages in one country or a fall in 
wages in the other country or a combioation of the two ; or (h) the money-wagte 
in both countries may remain stable and equilibrium will be achieved through a 
shift in the rate of exchange. However the mechanism may act, under the 
influence of the monetary systems and banking policies of the two 
countries, the result will always be a change in the ratio of money 

wages between the two countries : that is, in Thus our analysis 

Wj X R 

does not depend for its validity upon a frictionless working of the gold standard; 
it applies equally to paper currencies and to any form of managed currency.' 

This discussion has demonstrated the falsity of the view that ** international 
capital movements have never found a place in the Theory of Comparative Cost/’^ 
Of course, the theory does not explain why capital movements take place, but it 
does explain how payments are made and equilibrium re-established. 

How the capital will be transferred depends not only upon the way in which 
the loan money is spent, but also upon the relative comparative costs of the 
different commodities. A loan for the purpose of building a railway will not 
necessarily bo transferred in the form of railway material. When industrial 
countries lend to agricultural countries to enable them to develop their industries, 
the export surplus may well consist of machines and similar products. But when 
one industrial country lends to another or when— as may happen — an agricultural 
country lends to an industrial one, it may well be that the goods which immediately 
follow those which it already exports in the comparative*cost series are foodstuffs 
or luxury goods. For example, the capital for constructing an underground railway 
may enter the country in the form of cosmetics and perfumes, and factors of 
production winch liad previously been employed in producing these luxuries in 
the borrowing country will be set free. This will bring about a reshufifle, per* 
mittinc factors to bo diverted to the task of directly or indirectly assisting the 
construction of the railway. If the loan is granted upon the condition that part or 

all of it must be spent in certain ways, this of course somewhat changes the 
situation. 


S G. (’osTS OK Transport. 

Onr ronclusion that a given good can be suddenly transformed 
from an export commodity into an import commodity, or, con- 
versely, may seem unreal. This is because it flows, quite logically, 
from our assumption that there are no costs of transport^; and 
this assumption is an unreal one. The introduction of transport 


production). The terms of trade must then turn against it, although possibly 
only to a very slight extent. We can regard cases in which they do turn against 
It as noriTinl and others as exceptional. Sec Nurkse, Internationale Kapifal- 
bewegungen (1935), chap iii. 

' The attempt to keep both the rate of exchange and the wage level stable 
distu^B the equilibrium and leads to congestion of the market and unemployment. 

3 Eulonburg, Groseraumwirtschaft und Autarkie (1932), p. 62. 

3 And also from our assumption of constant costs, which we discard in the 
following section. 
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costs gives U3 a third class of goods, namely those which enter 
only into domestic trade, in addition to export goods and import 
goods. A commodity does not pass directly from the export class 
into the import class; it must first enter this third class and be pro- 
duced simultaneously by both countries for their home markets. 
This can be expressed in terms of our algebra as follows. Let 
represent the real cost (expressed in units of labour or in the same 
units of * productive resources ’ as aj, b,, c,, and so on) of trans- 
porting commodity A from country I to country II, and let 
represent its real cost of transport in the opposite direction. Let 
us further suppose, to simplify the discussion, that the country 
of supply always pays the cost of transport. We can then say 

that the commodity will be exported by I if and 

a.> \\ , X K 


will be imported by I if But 

and hence the commodity will be neither exported nor imported 
- . W 

if the numerical value of lies between these two values, so 

that ^ ‘ We thus have two expressions relatincr 

ag 4- ^tgj Wj X R a, * ^ 


We thus have two expressions relating 


to any good A, namely: — --- and — 

^ ^ ^ aa+.t^, 


In other words 


good will not be exported or imported unless the dilfereuce in its cost of 

production between the two countries exceeds the cost of transporting 

it from one to the other. The order in which the various goods must 

be arranged, as on p.l38, to show which good would next become an 

export commodity of I if I increased its export, and so on, will 

of course be changed when we take account of transport costs. The 

export capacity of a country does not depend, as we previously 

assumed, solely upon its comparative costs of production; it depends 

also upon the costs of transport. We may illustrate from our table 

W 

on page 138. If tlie quotient becomes smaller (because gold 

flows from II to I or because the rate of exchange, R, rises), njoving 
the dividing-line in the direction of A, the good D ceases to be 

exported as soon as the value of this quotient falls below . 

(I, 

But D does not become an import commodity until the value of 
this quotient has fallen further and has become less than — 

This complication in no way changes the presumption that 
international division of labour benefits every country. It is true 
that division of labour will not be carried so far as under the 
assumption that commodities can be transported without cost. The 
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necessity of paying transport charges makes the world poorer than 
it would be if all goods could be produced in the relatively most 
suitable places and thence transported without any cost. But in 
so far as international trade takes place despite the existence of 
transport costs, it must be advantageous, since it will be under- 
taken only if the gain from division of labour exceeds the costs 
of transport. 


§ 7. Variable Costs of Production. 

We have hitherto assumed that the Law of Constant Unit 
Costs prevails (within both countries) in every branch of production, 
so that additional quantities of any good can be produced with 
the same expenditure of labour, per unit, as before. Thus, to 
revert to the example given on page 132, if Germany gradually 
gives up the cultivation of wheat and instead produces linen, then 
for every 10 units of wheat which she ceases to produce she will 
produce 15 additional units of linen. Similarly, there will be 
a constant substitution-ratio between the two commodities in the 
United States, namely I to 1. 

We must now abandon this assumption. There is no doubt 
that constant costs, or — to use another expression for the same 
phenomenon — constant returns, are an exceptional case. The rule 
is increasing costs, or diminishing returns. Beyond a certain out- 
put, which — at any rate, under competition — is in practice always 
exceeded, additional quantities can be produced only at an 
increasing cost per unit. 

It is not difhcult to see how this fact can be brought into our 
scheme. If we assume that in Germany and the United States 
alike both branches of production are in the stage of diminishing 
returns, the figures of returns given in our example must be taken 
as figures of marginal returns. Before international trade begins, 
the last increase in the quantity of wheat produced in Germany 
costs 10 units of labour for each 10 units of wheat and, similarly, 
the marginal cost of linen is 10 per 15 units. 

When Germany is constrained by the pressure of foreign com- 
petition to produce more linen and less wheat, her marginal cost 
of producing linen must rise. Less suitable land will be brought 
under flax, and more labour and capital will be expended upon 
land already under flax. On the other hand, her marginal cost 
of producing wheat must fall. The least suitable land will be 
withdrawn from wheat-growing and less labour and capital than 
before will be expended upon land which remains under wheat. 

Consequently in Germany the ratio of marginal costs will shift 
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in favour of wheat, while in the United States it will shift in 
favotir of linen, since she will produce more wheat and less linen 
than before. Thus, as Germany substitutes linen-production for 
wheat-production and the United States does the opposite, the 
difference in the comparative-cost ratio between the two countries 
will be progressively reduced from four directions, and this must 
sooner or later bring this process of substitution to an end. The 
division of labour will remain incomplete in the sense that Germany 
will not completely abandon her production of wheat but will 
only restrict it to land which can successfully meet American 
competition, whilst in the same way the United States will only 
restrict, and not abandon, her production of linen. How far the 
division of labour will be carried or, in other words, how long 
the comparative advantage of the United States in wheat and of 
Germany in linen will continue at the margins, as the margins 
move owing to the progressive substitution of wheat-production 
for linen-production in the United States and conversely in 
Germany, will depend partly upon the rapidity with which costs 
rise as production expands, or fall as production contracts. 

We can include increasing costs in our scheme as follows. 
We have hitherto assigned only one cost of production in each 
country (ai in I and in II) to any commodity A. We must 
now assign a whole aeries of costs to each commodity — aj', a^", a/", 

. . . in I and a^', . . , in II; and similarly for B, C, I), 

. . . These terms represent the different marginal costs of pro- 
ducing different quantities of the commodity. 

This complication, like the others already discussed, makes 
no essential difference. The division of labour will, indeed, be 
carried less far than under constant costs, since, as it is extended, 
the comparative disadvantage of a country (at the margin) 
diminishes and finally disappears. Thus the comparative dis- 
advantage of a country is less if we regard the cost-data as relating 
to (increasing) marginal costs and not to constant costs ; and it is 
not profitable to carry the division of labour beyond the point at 
which increasing costs wipe out the cost-differences between the two 
countries. But it is profitable to carry it up to that point. Our 
presumption that Free Trade is the best economic policy therefore 
remains intact.* 


* ThU is not realised by Dr. Kellenbereer, who argues ("Zur Theorie von 
und Schutzzoll ' in Weltwirtecno/tliches Arehiv (1916), vol. 7, pp. 
?*') “ foJlowB : If Portugal specialises upon the production of wine and if this 
^ diminishing returns, or increasing costs, then the new vineyards 
create in consequence of the international division of labour will yield a 
amaUer return than those which she cultivated before Engaging in international 
trade. Hence under increasing costs the international division of labour leads 
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The case of decreasing costs, or mcreasing returns, is as difficult 
as that of increasing costs is easy. We must postpone a detailed 
discussion of it (to chapter XII, § 4), confining ourselves for the 
present to the following remarks : 

I cannot share the view of those distinguished writers, such 
as Professors Schumpeter, Mises, and — although he holds it only 
with qualifications — Knight, who deny the very possibility of 
increasing returns. I believe they can exist in exceptional cases 
and that these exceptional cases are of importance. Let me hasten 
to add that a reduction in costs due to progress in technique and 
organisation (the possibility of which is of course not disputed by 
the writers in question) does not constitute a true case of decreasing 
costs even if it is associated historically with an increase in pro- 
duction. Such progress is a change in the economic data and is 
to be represented graphically by a downward shifting of the whole 
cost curve and not by a cost curve which slopes downwards to the 
right. When people speak of the Law of Decreasing Costs they 
frccjuently have in mind mainly these ‘ historical ’ reductions in 
costs; but our theory is not invalidated by such cases. 

Decreasing costs in the proper sense are the consequence of 
an expansion of production, and not merely phenomena which 
happen to take place at the same time as such an expansion. They 
come about (under certain assumptions, which will be stated at 
a later btage) through an increase in the size of the works. They 
are due, fundamentally, to the fact that many factors of pro- 
duction are not completely divisible, so that a large output is 
needed for a plant to be of the technical optimum size and yet 
to utilise lully all its factors. When a market is large enough 
to absorb the total output of a number of works of optimum size, 
the ‘ law ■ of decreasing costs no longer applies and we are again 
in the region of increasing costs. 

If the optimum size of a plant is so great, relatively to the 
extent of the market, that it can be attained only by very few 
or only by one plant, decreasing costs lead directly to a monopolistic 
situation. If we find something approaching free competition in 
anv branch of production, we can conclude that it is subject 
to increasing costs. 

The.se remarks reflect, in broad outline, the present state of 
the Theory of Costs. They show that we are not committing too 
grave an error by provisionally working with the assumption of 
increasing costs. 

to a fall in productivity and a diminution in output. Only under falling or 
coiisUiiil costs does it yield a gain. . . . The fallacy of this argument is too obvious 
tc warrant a detailed refutation. 



CHAPTER XI. 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

§ 1. Intbodcctory. 

This chapter deals with an important extension of the Theory 
of Comparative Cost. We have several times had occasion to 
remark that the exact point of equilibrium is determined by the 
supply-and-demand situation. If each of the two countries exports 
only one commodit)', the comparative costs determine the limits 
within which the terms of trade must lie, but their exact position 
within these limits depends upon the demand of each country 
for the commodity exported by the other. If a country produces 
numerous goods, we cannot tell from the cost-data alone exactly 
which goods it will export and which it will import; the dividing- 
line between the two is determined by Supply and Demand. 

The extension of the Theory of Comparative Cost which covers 
these points was first made by John Stuart Mill.^ It was later 
developed and generalised by Alfred Marshall. Marshall also 
introduced a diagrammatic apparatus for dealing with these 
problems. We shall examine the theories of Mill and Marshall ; and 
we shall consider the different meanings of ‘ the real ratio of inter- 
national exchange ’ — or, more briefly, ‘ the terms of trade ’ and 

the methods of measuring it. 


§ 2. Mill's Theory of Intkhnational Values. 

Let us return to the illustration in § 4 of the foregoing chapter, 
retaining all the simplifying assumptions which we made at the 
time. Before trade takes place between the two countries, let 
the ratio of exchange between linen and wheat be 1 to 1 in the 
United States and 1.5 to 1 in Germany. When trade betw'een tliem 
takes place, the United States will specialise in wheat and Germany 

> Prineipleg of Political Economy, bk. 3, chap, xviii. 

-6'/ IJaBlablc. Theory of hiteniulional Trade, cha)!. 2; the critirisiiis c.f tiu- 
classical theory l>y Gr.iham. ' hitcrri.Tnonal Values Re-o.xamineil ” in Uumterlo 
Journal of Economic^ (Nov. 192.3). *' — • •*- .... J 


K('m|>iirutivcn KoKtcii — das Gesi-i/ dcr ktrinpaiativeii Kaufkr.ift " in W'fliuirt 
Archiv (1930), vol. 32. pp. 371 et aeq. Sco also Mnncoldt. f.'rundn^ 
»'^r \ olkairirtarhaflalehrr, .-.spc iaMy the 1st cdn. (1863). and F.L'. woKhV 

‘•xpoMtion of MariKoldfB theory /ar.f/r. pp. 52 r? uo, ( . 


urj 
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in linen. Any ratio of excliange between 1.5 linen to 1 wheat 
and 1.0 linen to 1 wheat will produce this result. 

Let us begin with an exchange-ratio of rather less than 1.5, 
say 1.4, linen to 1 wheat. If we assume German wages to be 
$1, this ratio corresponds to an America wage of nearly $2 (to 
be exact, $1.87).^ The price of wheat (both its domestic price 
and its export price, in the United States, equalling its cost of 
production) is then $93.4, and the price of linen $66f. Let us 
suppose that, in this price-situation, the United States imports 
900 units of linen from Germany. The German balance of pay- 
ments will become favourable and the monetary mechanism will 
begin to operate. Let us simplify by supposing that wages 
in Germany are kept stable, so that the price-adjustments leading 
to equilibrium take place on the American side. This means 
that the price of wheat, and American wages, must fall. 
This will stimulate the imports and check the exports of 
Germany until equilibrium is reached at an exchange-ratio of, 
say, 1.3 linen to 1 wheat. 

The table on page 147 shows the result of the whole process. 

Columns 1 to 5 give the ‘ international demand,’ expressed 
in goods, of both countries. Columns 6 to 10 show the results 
of each wheat-linen ratio, given these demand schedules, in terms 
of money, upon the assumption that German wages are kept stable. 
If this simplifying assumption were dropped and we were to 
suppose the monetary mechanism to act in some other way, the 
absolute money figures would be changed, but (a) the ratio of 
money wages and hence (6) the ratio of money prices and hence 
(c) supply-and-demand schedules expressed in goods, would remain 
unaltered. It is true that in actual fact these ‘ real ’ relations will 
not always be exactly the same if the monetary mechanism acts 
in one way as if it acts in another. But we are constrained to 
assume, as a lirst approximation, that they will not be affected 
by the particular way in which the monetary mechanism works; 
this assumption underlies not only the whole theory of international 
trade but also the greater part of general economic theory.* 

Since we have sufficiently established the connection between 
money prices and the real exchange-relations, we may perhaps 
be permitted to use briefer expressions, such as * Germany’s demand 
for wheat.’ But to prevent misunderstanding we must emphasise 
that the concept * the demand of one country for the export 
commodities of another ’ in the Theory of International Values 

^ The method of computing this is stated in note 6 to the table on page 147. 

* It is a function of monetary theory, provided that it is not tied down to a 
strict Quantity Theory approach, to consider deviations from this hypothesis. 
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must not be confused with the concept of demand in terms of money 
for some particular good.® 

Whether the one country or the other reaps the greater gain 
depends on whether the real exchange-ratio settles near the one 
or the other of its two possible limits. If it approaches the upper 
limit the ratio of 1.6 linen to 1 wheat existing in Germany before 
international trade began-the United States gets the Uon's share 
of the difference and gains more than Germany. For it now gets 
1.5 instead of 1.0 linen for 1 wheat. A glance at the table will 
show how its money wages and real wages are affected. If the 
ratio approaches its lower limit of 1 to 1— the American ratio 
before the commencement of international trade— the gain accrues 
mainly to Germany. 


International 
Exchange-Ratio 
(Unite of 
linen per 
unit of wheat 
= Ratio between 
the price of 
wheat and the 
price of 
linen). 

Qermaoy'e 

S^ply-eod* 

E^emand 

Aroeriua's 
' Snpply-and* 
i)emand 

Ratio of 



Value of 

Schedule. 

j Schedule. 

Money 
Wages in 
Germany 

(»1) 
to Money 
Wages in 
U.8.A. 

Price 
(- Money 
Cost) of 
Wheat in 
U.S.A. 

Price 
( = Money 
CJoet) of 
Linen in 
Germany. 

Wheat 

Exports 

from 

U.S.A. 

Linen 

Exports 

from 

Germany. 

Demand 

for 

Wheat 
( sSalea 
of 

Wheat in 
German;; 

Supply 

Linen. 

1 

Demand 
for 
Linen 
( = Sales 
of 

Linen in 
U.S.A.) 

Supply 

Wheat. 






in 1 

io 1 

in 1 

in 1 

in f 


In Unite of Quantity. 


1 




(1) 

' (2) 

(31 

141 

(6) 1 

(6) 

1 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

1-6L. fori W. 

(800)* 


1800 

1200 

1:2 

1 ooot 

0-66| 

1 

t ♦ 

1200-1 

1 -4 L. „ 1 W. 

900 

1260 

1540 

1100 

1:1-87 

0-934 

0-66J 

840-6 

1026-7 

1-3 L. „ 1 W. 

1000 

1300 

1300 

1000 

1:1-73 

0-867 

0'66§ 

867-1 

867-1 

1-2 L. „ 1 W. 

1100 

1320 

1060 

900 

1:1-60 

0-800 

0-66| 

880-0 

720-0 

1-1 L. „ 1 W. 

1300 

1430 

880 

800 

1:1-47 

0-733 

0-66| 

952-9 

586-7 

POL. „ 1 W. 

11500 

1600 

(800) • 

— 

1:1-33 

0-667 

0-66|t 

1000-6 



• At this exchange-ratio no export Ukes place. The quantity sold, ahown in 
brackets, would be produced at home. 

+ This ia equal to the aupply.price of wheal in GermaDy; hence there wiU 
be no ozport. 

t Thia ie equal to the aupply.price of linen in U.8.A. ; hence there wUl be 
no export. 


« The relatione between the two are discnued below, io § 4. 
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( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


(3) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 


i7) 

^ 8 ) 

l9) 

( 10 ) 


ExjUanalion of tack Column in Table on page HT. 


The limits of 1.5 linen for 1 wheat and 1 linen for 1 wheat, between which 
the international exchange-ratio most lie, are determined by the compara- 
tive costs. The intermediate ratios have been chosen arbitrarily. 
Arbitrarily assumed. The figures (read downwards) could increase at a 
different rate or could decrease instead of increasing. The latter case would 
be one of inelastic demand, discussed in § 5 of this chapter. 

Calculated, by multiplying (2) by (1). 

Arbitrarily assumed. The remarks^ on (2) apply here also. 

Calculated, by dividing (4) by (1). 

Money wages in Germany are assumed to be stable. Money wages in 
U.S.A. are calculated under the assumption that in Germany 10 days' 
labour produces IS units of linen and in U.S.A. 10 days’ labour produces 
20 units of wheat. The calculation rests upon the fact that the exchanged 
quantities have always equal money costs. Thus, if we call the labour- 
time needed to produce 1 unit of linen in Germany the labour-time 
needed to produce 1 unit of wheat in U.S.A. the exchanged quan- 
tities of linen and wheat respectively 'Ij and and wages in Germany 
^^and wages in U.S.A. it must be true that = " a V. 

The absolute height of money wages cannot be calculated from this equa- 
tion, but the ratio of money wages in Germany to money wages in U.S.A. 
can be calculated. Thus if we take the former as I, we have = 

''’here r is the ratio of American to German money wages. For 
example, at an exchange-ratio of 1,4 units of linen for 1 unit of wheat. 


It follows from tho given comparative-cost ratios that _ x 1 -4 = — r, 
. «« 15 

i.e. that ar=1.87. 

Calculated, by multiplying money wages per day in the U.S.A. by the 
number of day’s labour (i) needed to produce 1 unit of wheat. 
Calculated, by multiplying money wages per day in Germany by the 

number of day s labour needed to produce 1 unit of linen. 

-(7)x(2). 

= (8)x(4). 


\Vhicli ralio will, in fact, be established clearly depends upon 
the (leinaiid (-aud-supply) schedules of the two countries. We can 
di-stinguisl, (wo aspects of the.se schedules, each of which affects 
the final result; (ui the size of the amount demanded (and there- 
fore of (he aniounf supplied) at any given ratio — depending upon 
the liip.uitt of each country as a market and as a producer, and 
(h) the elasticity of the demand — the extent to which it increases 

m response to an improvement in the ratio (that is, to a fall 
in relative price). 

^ hen the absorptive cajiacity of one country is large relatively 
to that of the other, tin's will tend to make the ratio favourable for 
the latter. If, in our example, the United States were very large 
compared uith Germany, the figures in columns 4 and 5 would 
be larger. This would shift the ratio downwards, in favour of 
Germany. If, for example, at a ratio of M linen to 1 wheat 
the American demand were 1650 and the American supply there- 
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fore 1600, Germany would not be able to supply the whole of 
the American demand for linen. Hence there would be only a 
partial change-over in American production, sufficient to supply 
the German demand for wheat. The United States, although 
importing linen, would continue to produce it, but would produce 
less of it than before, while Germany would specialise completely 
upon the production of linen. The international exchange-ratio 
would be the same as that prevailing in the United States, namely 
1 linen to 1 wheat, and the whole ot the gain from the inter- 
national division of labour would accrue to Germany. 

The same result would come about if the sole export commodity 
of the United States were something like pepper for which the 
demand is so small that the total amount of money expended upon 
it by consumers could not approach their expenditure upon the 
commodity (linen) which Germany exports. For then the United 
•States would be compelled to produce linen to supplement its 
imports of linen, whilst Germany could obtain all her pepper 
from the United States and specialise completely upon linen. 

We can also lay down the rule that, other circumstances remain- 
ing the same, the ratio will be more favourable to a country the 
less elastic is its demand for the export commodity of the other 
and the more elastic is the demand • f the other for the commodity 
exported by the country in question. When the figures in column 2 
rise only slowly, the amount of wheat imported by Germany 
increases relatively little in response to a fall in its (relative) 
price and the ratio is pushed down towards 1:1. The same result 
occurs if the American demand for linen increases rapidly in 
response to a fall in its (relative) price: that is to say, if the 
figures in column 4 increase rapidly from bottom to top. 

There is no point, however, in prolonging this discussion upon 
the simplifying assumptions that costs are constant and that there 
are only two commodities to be exchanged. For under tliese 
assumptions it is highly probable, as Graham has shown, that— 
unless we choose illustrative figures relating to two countries of 
about the same size and to two commodities of about the same 
importance— the exchange-ratio will be very near one of its two 
possible limits.® 


JVut Graham goes further, and concludes from this that tlie 
• ■onditioiis of demand have no influence at all upon the real inter 
national exchange-ratio. He points out^ that if there are many 
a^al and ,,otential export-goods and import-goods, it will require 


* flhowii mucti more easily by 

,^,.1 ** Tlu*oiw of Intern.'itional Vfiloes. 
1932. |>|> 583. 585^ &r. 


curves (ban by aritlimetical examples 
Quartirl,j Jounud of tVooomirs (Aug. 
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only a slight alteration in the exchange-ratio, and therefore in 
the relative wage-levels of the two countries, to bring a good 
whose price was just above the export-point into the export category 
or to take a good whose price was just above the import-point 
out of the import category. This is indeed correct; and it follows 
that the real exchange-ratio (together with its monetary parallel, 
the ratio between the wage-levels) will be more stable when the 
number of commodities exported and imported is large. But to 
conclude from this that the natiire of the demand schedules does 
not afEect the exchange-ratio is about as logical as to deny that 
demand, in the usual sense, influences price, on the ground that 
when there are numerous actual and potential sources of supply, 
every increase in price will call forth a greater supply. 

§ 3. Mabshai.l’s Generalisation of the Theory of International 

Values. 

When each country has a whole range of export-goods and 
import-goods and the dividing-line between the two categories 
is not given to begin with but has to be determined, it is no longer 
so easy to And a simple way of expressing the supply and demand 
of each country, since the assortment of goods in each category 
is not constant. Marshall tried to overcome this difficulty by 
measuring all the export-goods of a country in terms of one common 
unit. He expressed the exports of Germany in * representative 
bales of German goods.’ This unit of a * bale * is defined by 
stating that it embodies a constant qxuintity of German labour 
{of different qualities) and German ca/pital. Thus its * real cost ’ 
remains constant, whilst the individual goods which compose it 
may vary. We can readily follow Marshall so long as we keep 
to the Labour Theory of Value, with its assumption that homo- 
geneous labour is the sole factor of production. Instead of * a 
representative bale * we can say simply * the product of a constant 
quantity of the labour of the country in question.’ When, in the 
next chapter, we give up the hypothesis of the Labour Theory 
of Value, it will be necessary for us to resort to averaging and 
to speak of a representative export-good, to be defined as the 
product of a constant quantity of means of 'prodnction in general. 

Marshall then takes by way of illustration the following 
reciprocal demand schedules of Germany and England* : 

8 Sea Money, Credit and Commerce, Bk. 3, chap, vi, p. 162. and Appendix J, 
pp. 330 et aeg. r . c » etr 
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Terms of 
Trade 
(Number of 

0 -bales 
per 100 
E-bales). 

(I) 

E’s Demand for 
G-bales 

(Sales of G-bales 
in E at the 
“price” shown 

(2) 

E’s Supply of 
E- bales 

(= total receipts 
from the sale 
of (2) ID E at 
the ratio shown 

iod)). 

(3) 

Price 

(in G-bales per 
100 E-bales) 
at which the 
£-balea shown 
in (3) can be 
sold in G. 

(4) 

O'fl Supply of 

O bales io 
ezchange for (3) 
total receipts 
from the sale 
of (3) in G at 
the ratio shown 
in (1)). 

(5) 

10 

1,000 


230 


20 

f 4,000 


175 


30 

9,000 


143 


35 

14,000 

40,000 

122 


40 

20,000 

50,000 

108 


46 

27,600 

60,000 

95 

57,000 

56 ; 

28,500 

70,000 

86 

60,200 

68 ' 

64,400 

80,000 

824 

66,000 

78 1 

70,200 

90,000 

78 

70,200 

83 


100,000 

76 

76,000 

86 


110,000 

744 

81,950 

88^ 

106,200 

120,000 

73} 

88,600 


Nott to Table.— {!) assumed; (2) assomed; (3) calculated from (1) aod (2): 
(4) assumed; (6) calculated from (4) and (3). 


A portion of the demand schedule of England is shown by 
columns 1 to 3 and of Germany by columns 3 to 5. Before we 
embark upon a discussion of the figures and of their diagrammatic 
representation, we must show how they are derived and how they 
are connected with the Theory of Comparative Cost. 

Let us return to the arithmetical example which we gave in 
chapter X, § 5 (p. 138). 


Kinds of Goods. 


A li C D i E F 


I 


O 


leal cost, ’per unit 
of quantity, ex- 
pressed in hours 
of labour. 


lu 

England 

20 

20 

In 

Germany 

40 

I36| 


20 


20 I 20 

I I 


20 I 20 


H 


20 


f I J ’ K I L I M I N 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


25 


20 


16 


16 


15 


14 


13 


12 , 11 


10 


y 


We must now choose an arbitrary starting-point. Let us say 
that both countries have the same money wages, of $1 per day, 
and let us choose the product of one day’s labour as our unit or 
‘ bale.’ We know that under these conditions England will export 
the goods A to D and will import the goods F to N ■ . The money 
prices and the money incomes are fixed by the assumption of 
equal money wages; and it follows that a quite definite quantity 
of the goods F to N ■ can be imported into England and sold 
there. How great this quantity is will depend upon England’s 
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demand for German products at the given ratio between English 
and German prices. Let us assume that the total value of the 
imports into England will be $140,000. This means that, at an 
exchange-ratio of 1 to 1, England will demand 140,000 German 
bales and hence will be prepared to supply 140,000 English bales. 
Next let us suppose that wages in Germany fall by 10 per cent. 
The prices of the goods F to N and hence the price of a German 
bale, will fall. A greater quantity of these goods can now be 
sold in England; and in addition Germany can now export the 
good E. In other words, the number of German bales demanded 
by England will be greater, increasing to, say, 150,000. The 
money receipts from this larger quantity will be, say, $145,000. 
But a dollar still represents one English bale, since English 
wages have not altered. Therefore England will offer 145,000 of 
her bales in exchange for the 150,000 German bales. In this 
manner, we can derive step by step the whole of the English 
demand schedule, and we can do the same viutatis mutandis for 
German}'. 

Thus a table drawn up in this wa}’ shows the demand of each 
country for the bales of the other, and the supply of its own, which 
would be associated with each exchange-ratio (between German 
bales and English bales, corresponding to the ratio between the 
money wages in the two countries). That exchange-ratio will be 
established at which the supply and demand of the two countries 
coincide; in Marshall’s table this equilibrium ratio is 78 German 
bales for 100 English bales. 

Thus Marshall’s table shows the final result of a complicated 
process, namely of the whole mechanism of international trade. 
Each step in the table should be thought of as bound up with 
a multitude of changes in prices and production. Edgeworth has 
compared tlie curves which represent graphically the data of such 
a table to the hands of a clock, whose movement is the result of 
a complicated mechanism.'* 

We can best continue the discussion with the aid of a diagram. 
We measure (fig. 6) along the X axis the number of E-bales 
supplied by E (column 3) and along the Y axis the corresponding 
demand of E for G-bales (column 2) thus obtaining the curve OE 
— the Supply-Demand curve of England.* The curve OG, the 


^ Graiiam^s objection that reciprocal demand is for individual commodities 
and not for any such uniform aggrcgaU» of labour and capital ** (os the Mur^ihalliau 
bales) {{oc. fj/., \). 583) thus surings from o niisuiulorstoiuling. Tho deuiond for 
I>roducts is a derived demand for the means of production embodied in them, 

' For the sake of simplicit>\ wo shall henceforward speak simply of demand 
curves. E's demand for G hales implies, however, a certain supply of E bales 
offcrc<l in exchange, just as the demand for a good, in the ordinary sense, implies 
a certain supply of money offered in exchange for it. 
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demand curve of Germany, is the graphic representation of columns 
3 and 5. 

The point P', for example, shows that P'M' G-bales can be 
exchanged in E against OM"' E-bales. The exchange-ratio is 



best shown by the slope of the straiglit line OW' relatively 

to the X axis.' But at this exchange-ratio OM" E-bales will 
be sold in G. This means that the demand of G for E-bales is 
greater than E’s supply; G’s balance of payments will become 
unfavourable or ‘passive’; the monetary mechanism will push 
prices and wages down in G and up in E. E will be induced 
thereby to take more G-bales. Sooner or later an equilibrium will 
be reached at the point P, at which the demand and supply of 
£ equals the supply and demand of G. 

The E curve is convex towards the X axis, showing that greater 
quantities of G-bales can be sold in E only under less favourable 
conditions. The same applies mutatis mutandis to the G curve. 
The greater the angle between the straight line OW and the X 
axis, the higher will be the position of P on the curve OE, and 
therefore the more favourable will be the exchange-ratio to E 
and the less favourable to G. A movement of the point P outwards 


along OE corresponds to u movement of the quotient 

towards the left and vice versa.^ The higher are incomes in E 
relatively to incomes in G, the greater will be its demand for 
imports and supply of exports. But before proceeding further 
we must explain, in order to prevent misunderstandings, the rela- 
tion between the demand of a country in tlie Marshallian sense 
and demand in the usual sense. 


2 Providfd we abstract from trai.aport costa, this slope equals the quotient. 

wilich we have often mentioned, # 

VV. ^ K money wages. 

^ Hve the tulle on {ip. 138 and lol. 
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§ 4. The Relation between the Maeshallian Cheves and the 

Usual Supply and Demand Cubves. 

The demand or supply of a country in the sense developed in 
the preceding section is often confused with demand in the usual 
sense. There are definite relations between the Marshallian 
demand curve of a country and an * ordinary * demand curve, 
but the two are not identical. The latter shows the relation between 
the Tnoney price and the quantity demanded of one good, and 
slopes downward from left to right. At a lower price, a greater 



0 M Amount 

Fig. 7. 


amount is demanded, and conversely. The supply curve (SS) 
shows the relation between the money price and the quantity 
supplied of a good, and hence slopes upward from left to right. 
The Marshallian curves differ from these curves both formally 


and materially. They differ fornudly in that their ordinates 
measure not the price per unit of the good in question but the 
total receipts from the sale of the quantity shown upon the 
horizontal axis.* Thus their successive ordinates correspond to 
the areas of rectangles inscribed in the ordinary demand curves. 

The material difference between the two types of curves is that 
the Marshallian curves give a complete picture, showing the final 
result of the whole international-trade mechanism, and relate to 
representative hales, while the ordinary curves relate to the moTiey 
prices of an individual commodity, upon the assumption that other 
things remain equal and in particular that all other prices remain 
the same, so that they can give only a partial picture,® 


^ Of course^ the data shown in the Marshallian carves coold equally well be 
shown by making the ordinate measure the price per unit of E-bales expressed 
in G-bales or conversely, that is by making it measure the exchange-ratio. (Socb 
curves have been constructed : for example, by Viner, “ The Doctrine of Compara- 
tive Cost” in WeltwiTtBchaftlichts Arcniv (Oct. 1932), vol. 36). Conversely, it is 
possible to present the data of an ordinarv demand curve by measuring along the 
ordinate not the money price per unit but the total money receipts from the 
quantity shown on the horizontM axis. Such total demand curves, which super- 
ncially resemble the Marshallian curves, are used, e.p., by Auspits and Lieben, 
Unterauehungtn iibtr dit Thtorit dta Prtiata. . 

^ The use of these curves in dealing with problems of international trade U 
discussed in § 8 of this chapter. 
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§ 5. The Elasticitt of Demand. 


We are now sufficiently equipped to lay down a number of 
rules as to the effect of various circumstances upon the terms 
of trade. But we have not the space to consider these matters 
in detail: we must refer the reader to Marshall.® Moreover, as 
Marshall himself points out, his curves are so complex that in 
practice their applicability to these questions is very restricted. 
Hence we shall confine ourselves mainly to explaining the concept 
of elasticity of demand, in the sense in which it is used in connec- 
tion with these Marshallian curves, and to showing its relation 
to the usual concept of elasticity of demand.' 



Let us take the curve OE, in fig. 8, as given. Then the more 
urgent is the demand of G, the more favourable to E will be the 

terms of trade. If the demand of G becomes stronger owing 

for example, to an increase in her population or to an improvement 
in her productive efficiency, increasing her purchasing power, or 
to a reduction in transport costs — so that her curve moves from 
OG to OG', this will place E in a better position. But if this 
curve were to move— in consequence, for example, of the imposi- 
tion of a tariff by G— in the opposite direction, let us say from 
an initial position OG' to OG, this would have an adverse effect 
upon E.* 

The extent to which a given upward shift in the G-curve turns 
the terms of trade in favour of E depends upon the shape of the 
E-curve, that is to say upon the elasticity of E’s demand. The 


i. problem fhoald reallv be treated mathematicaUy. 8och a treatment 

poiitioo may be better at P. ^ ^ ^ ganeral economic 
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greater is tiie curvature of tlie E-curve — that is, the more inelastic 
is E’s demand — over the relevant portion, the more favourable to 
E will be the new terms of trade. P" is more favourable to E 
than P' and P' is more favourable to it than P. 

What is the exact meaning, in this context, of * elastic * and 
* inelastic * demand, and what is the relation between elasticity 
In this sense and the elasticity of ordinary supply and demand 
curves? An ordinary demand curve is elastic, over the relevant 
(small) portion, if a fall of, say, 1 per cent, in price would be 
followed by an increase of more than 1 per cent, in the amount 
demanded, causing the total receipts to become greater. More 
exactly, the elasticity of demand in such a case is greater than 1. 
It is less than 1 when the percentage increase in the amount 
demanded is less than the (small) percentage fall in price, so 
that total receipts diminish ; and it is equal to 1 when the two 
percentages are the same, so that total receipts remain constant. 

In fig. 9 the demand is elastic or, more exactly, has an elasticity 
greater than 1, as far as P. At P the total receipts, represented 



by the inscribed rectangle, are at a maximum, and the elasticity 
is equal to 1. Beyond P the demand is inelastic or, more exactly, 
has an elasticity less than 1. The corresponding Marshallian 
curves, shown in fig. 10, are elastic from 0 to P and thereafter 
are inelastic. The E-curve becomes inelastic when it turns to 
the left and the G-curve when it turns downward. At the turning 
point, P, the elasticity is equal to 1.® The curve OE" in fig. 8 
is inelastic from Q, onwards. In other words, beyond a certain 
point (Qj in fig. 8), as greater quantities of G-bales are thrown 
upon the market in E, their price (the real exchange-ratio or terms 

The percentage increase in quantity divided by the percentage fall in price 
gives a precise measurement of the elasticity of demand. But total receipts remain 
constant when these two percentage changes are equal only if the latter are 
infinitesimal. Hence we should really distinguish oetween point-elasticity, to 
which our discussion refers, and arc*elasticity. Upon this distinction see Scnulta, 
Laws of Dtmand and Supply, p. 0. 
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of trade) falls by a greater percentage than the quantity sold 
increases, so that the total receipts of E-bales diminish. In fig. 8, 
E obtains a greater quantity of G-bales for a smaller quantity of 
E-bales at the point P" than at the point Q. 

There is nothing^ exceptional about an inelastic demand in 
terms of money for a particular commodity. But it is most 
unlikely that the elasticity of demand of a country, as shown 
on a Marshallian curve, will in practice be less than unity. 
Marshall himself considers such a case to be quite exceptional 
and interesting more as a curiosum than on account of its import- 
ance in practice.* This view is based upon the following con- 
siderations. 

We have seen that a movement along the E-curve implies that 
wages in G have fallen relatively to wages in E. The question 
is whether the increased quantity of G-bales sold in E, in conse- 
quence of this change in the terms of trade in favour of E, will 
yield greater or smaller total receipts (of E-bales) to G than she 
obtained before the change. This depends upon several circum- 
stances. It depends upon (a) the nature of E's demand, in the 
ordinary sense, for each individual export-commodity of G. The 
case which Marshall considers exceptional cannot arise unless the 
demand of E for the majority of G’s export-goods is inelastic. “ 
This in itself is improbable. » Even so, this alone would not 
suffice to produce such an exceptional case, for the relatively 
reduced wages of G will bring new commodities into the category 
of her exports. Thus the issue depends also upon (6) G's range of 
possible products. The greater the number of actual and potential 

in this range— the more many-sided, that 
»B, IS G’s economy— the more improbable is an inelastic demand 
for her exports, (c) Let us now drop the assumption of constant 
costs. Then E will herself produce most or all of the goods which 
she also imports from G. The change in the terms of trade 
will cause E merely to contract her output of these goods, and 
not suddenly to cease producing them at all, while the production 
of them in G will expand. The issue will then depend also upon 
the cost-conditions or the elasticity of su^hj of these goods in 
both countries. If a small rise in money costs leads to a marked 


* The conseguencea of auch a caao— aome of them ouitA 

uSity' ela.licili., mu.t be Ices 
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contraction of their output in E,* and a small fall in money costs 
leads to a marked expansion of their output in G, E*s elaatici^ 
of demand, in the Marshallian sense, will be greater than if the 
average elasticity of the individual supply curves of the various 

commodities is relatively small.® 

These considerations, taken together, make it very unlikely 
that a country will have an inelastic demand. If we think of 
G as trading with a number of countries, and not only with E, 
it is practically certain that the demand of the rest of the world 
for G's products will not be inelastic. Such a situation would be 
conceivable only if G produced and exported only one commodity, 
or a very small number of commodities, in which she had some- 
thing approaching a monopoly. 

Our discussion has shown that the conditions which determine 
the elasticity of demand of one country for the products of another 
are very complex. Hence it requires some courage to hazard an 
estimate of this elasticity in any concrete case. Rut such estimates 
have been made. Robertson, for example, believes that the present 
depression is partly due to the demand of industrial countries 
for foodstuffs and raw materials being inelastic. Ho thinks this 
partly explains the sharp fall in the import-prices of industrial 
countries relatively to their export-prices and the accompanying 
depression in their export industries.* 

Robertson also applies the Marshallian concept of the elasticity 
of demand of a country to the analysis of the transfer problem. 


* According to Schiiller and others this is the case in, for example, the texUle 
iiidustry, the difference between the prodactioQ costs of different coantriee being 
slight, so that the supply of any one country is very elastic. In agriculture the 
contrary is usually true. i • 

^ A detailed account of the exact mathematical relation between the elasticity 
of the Marshallian curves and that of the individual supply-and-demand curves 
of the particular commodities will be found in Yntema, loo. eit. 

® Of. his Economic Fragment* (1931), p. 3, his Study of Inductrud Fluctua- 
tion, pp. 131 and 203-5, his Banking Policy and the Price Level (1926), and his 
essay on The Terme of Trade in Economic Betaye and Addretae* (1^1) by Pigou 
and Robertson. In the last-named essay he says: “She [England] is potentially 
richer than before, for she finds herself with a surplus of productive power, no 
longer required for obtaining imports but theoretically diveixible into other uMi. 
But in so far as that surplus is stereotyped in the form of cotton-stocks, cotton-mills 
and cotton operatives, tnose stocks will accumulate, those mills be idle, and those 
operatives unemployed : there will occur all the recognised synmtoms of trade 
depression.” H^ks, in his review of the book [Zeiteenrift fUr Nationi^OkonotMe 
(1932), vol. 3, p. 6M), makes the important objection that if consumers respond 
to a fall in import-prices by spending a smaller total sum of money upon imporU, 
they will spend more than before upon other goods, and this wiU facilitate the 
transfer of factors from the export industries into other employments. It would 
seem that Mr. Robertson's theory can be upheld against this criticism, if certain 
monetary assumptions are inserted, namely that the breakdown in the export 
industries sets up a vicious spiral of credit contraction. We most here observe that 
in cases of this kind one usually speaks of the elasticity of demand of a country, m 
the complex Marshallian sense, only after factors of production temporarily set free 
have been reabsorbed and a new equilibrium has been reached. 
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and in particular to the question of whether the terms of trade 
must move against the paying country.’ He considers how the 
Marshallian curves would be shifted by Reparations payments 
and how this would affect the terms of trade. But it is much 
more difficult to estimate this shift than to estimate the shift in 
an ordinary demand curve. If we knew the position and shape 
of the Marshallian curves both originally and after the transfer- 
payments had been completed, it would be a simple matter to read 
off the result. But these curves show the final result of the whole 
mechanism of international trade. In order to form an opinion 
upon their position and shape after such a transfer, we must try 
to reconstruct the whole process step by step, and to build them 
up out of their elements. But this means that we must work 
with the ordinary supply-and-dcmand curves, in order to analyse 
the transfer of purchasing power and the shifting of demand, 
as Ohlin does and as we have tried to do in chapter VII, § 3. 
There is no method of attaining this object more directly. One 
can make a rough estimate of the nature of the money demand 
for some particular good, but it is almost impossible to estimate 
the elasticity of the Marshallian demand curve of a country. 
Guessing the shape of these curves and then reading off the result 
means simply jumping to the final outcome of a complicated process 
without analysing it. By assuming Marshall’s curves as given 
we really assume the result. The most we can hope is that after 
the event we can establish statistically how the terms of trade have 
moved, that is to say, what has been the result of a certain shifting 
of the curves. To this question we now turn. 

S 6. The Terms of Trade and their Statistical Measurement. 

We must begin by considering more closely the meaning of 
this concept, ‘ the terms of trade,’* which plays such a large 
part in the classical and neo-classical doctrines of English and 
American writers. 

In our simple illustration of Germany and the United States 
exchanging linen and wheat, with no costs of transport and with 

' He eaye quite rightly that when we consider discoBBioDS of this qaestion we 
must be careful to make sure which tvpe of demand curve a writer has in mind. 
Writers, such as Pieou and Taussig, woo uphold the view that the paying country 
suffers an addition^ transfer-loss in that the payment turns the terms of trade 
asainst it, think as a rule of the Marshallian curves, whilst their opponents think 
of ordinary demand curves and hence, like Ohlin, speak of a ehimno of thttt 
curves. 

* This is the term now usually applied to this concept. It was employed by 
Marshall (Montu, Credit and Commerce, Bk. 3, chap, vi), who suggested (p. 161) 
‘rate of intcrenango ’ as a possible alternative. Taussig {International Trade 
chap. 2, p. 8) speaks of ' the barter terms of trade,’ and Pigou {Btsayt in Allied 
Bconomite (1930), 2nd edn., pp 149 et $eg.) of ‘ the real ratio of interchange ’ 
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constant costs of production, the whole matter is perfectly clear. 
The terms of trade are equal to the ratio in which linen and 
wheat are exchanged against one another. It will be remembered 
that in our illustration they lay between 1 wheat to 1 linen and 
1 wheat to 1.5 linen. Under our assumption that each unit of 
both linen and wheat represents the same expenditure of labour, 
this ratio is also the ratio at which German labour exchanges 
against American labour. Hence, thinking of the goods or of 
the labour lying behind the fa§ade of money prices, we can properly 
term it a ‘ real ’ ratio. In this simplified case, the real terms 
of trade and their variations can be measured by either (1) the 
ratio of money wages* or (2) the ratio between the quantity 
of wheat and the quantity of linen exchanged against one another 
or (3) the ratio between the money prices (per unit) of the two 
goods. 

If we suppose that many commodities are exported and 
imported, although still under constant returns and with no costs 
of transport, we can no longer use physical units of quantity, 
such as bushels of wheat and yards of linen. But we can use 
as a measure the ratio between an index* of export-prices and 
an index of import-prices; and under our simplifying assumptions 
this ratio will coincide wuth the ratio between money wages in 
the tw’o countries. We have already seen that this ratio is repre- 
sented upon the Marshallian demand curve of a country by the 
slope of a straight line from O to the relevant point upon the 

curve (being, for example, at the point P in tig. 6). 

If we suppose, for example, that import-prices rise by 10 per 
cent, relatively^ to export-prices, we can conclude that the pro- 
duct, of a unit of foreign labour will exchange against the product 
of 10 per cent, more domestic labour that before, the reason being, 
say, an increased demand for foreign goods. 

Let us now drop all simplifying assumptions, taking account 
of transport costs and assuming increasing costs in every branch 
of production. The relations between the above two ratios are 
now more complicated, and we can no longer use the one as 
u mensure of the other without further investigation.® 

^ So long as we abstract from transport costs, a comparison of money wages 
between tlic two countries is the same as a comparison of real wages. 

^ Under our a&^sumption of constant costs^ all export commodities would have 
parallel pricc movonients, and so would all import commodities. Hence there 
would be no need to compute an average of export-prices or of import-prices : 
the price of anv individual export good would serve as an index of export^prices 
and the i>rice any individual import good as an index of import*prices. 

- Tlie absolute prices may> of course, fall. 

^ A syftemaiic analysis of this subject is lacking. See, however, the interest- 
ing yiody of Wilson, Capital Imports and the Terms of Trade Examined in the 
L\yht of Sixty Years of Auefraltan Barrowinys (1931). 
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The measure which is the simplest and the most frequently 
used is the ratio between export-prices and import-prices. Since 
costs are not constant, the prices of dilferent export-goods (or 
import-goods) will not show parallel movements, so that we must 
use averages of export-prices (and import-prices). Such averages, 
or indexes, are computed regularly for England by the Board of 
Trade. Taussig, in his International Trade (pp. 411 seq.), gives 
computations of this kind relating to England, Canada, and the 
United States. If we represent the prices of the year 1900 by 
the index-number 100, the ratio of import-prices to export-prices 
has moved in the following way: 



England 


Canada 


188U 

• 

• 

124 

1900 

lot) 

188o 

- 

• 

128 

1905 

91.1 

1890 

• 


118 

1910 

88.5 

1895 

• 

- 

ill 

1918 

85.2 

1900 

* 

- 

100 



1905 

- 

- 

107 



1910 

• 


112 




These figures show that from 1880 to 1900 there was a continu- 
ous improvement in England's terms of trade, the prices of the 
manufactured goods which formed the bulk of lier exports continu- 
ously rising relatively to the j)rices of tl»e loodstull's and raw 
materials which formed the bulk ol her imports. During the 
first decade of the present century her terms of trade rapidly 
worsened, whilst the opposite occmried in the case of Cana4la. 

Nevertheless, we must show caution in interpreting such figures. 
They measure ti»e ex<‘ljange-ralio in terms of goods but they do 
not coincide (as they do in our simplified example) with the 
exchange-ratio between (j-bales and E-bales in the sense of 
Marshall, for this latter ratio is measured in terms of hihuur.* 
A difference between these two exchange-ratios may exist® for 
either of two reasons (I) It may arise from technical improve- 
ments which reduce the costs of the ex[>ort-goo(ls of one country. 
(2) It may arise from the marked effects of the Law of Diminish- 
ing Uetiirns in the countries fronj which England is drawing an 
itiereasing quantity of imports. 

The worsening of England’s (commodity) terms of trade between 
1990 and 1910 was probably due mainly to the former reason. 


* It will be retncnibcred that eacli G-I>ale is defined as embodying a comfant 
quantity of German labour and capital, and similarly with E-b.iles. 

^ Uoberlfloii points out in liis review of Taiibsig {Bamomic Journal (1928), p. 
277j tiiut (lie latter does not mention tins difference between tbe two ratios. 
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If so; it is much less alarming than it appears at first sight. It 
means simply that during this period the English export industries 
made greater technical progress than that made by her foreign 
suppliers in the production of foodstufis and raw materials.^ In 
such a case, the terms of trade in the second and more fundamental 
(Marshallian) sense do not worsen.^ The fall in the ratio at which 
export-goods exchange for import-goods is not accompanied by 
a parallel fall in English wages relatively to foreign wages. For 
the technical progress enables a greater quantity of export-goods 
to be produced with the same labour as before. 

If the two ratios — the commodity terms of trade and the labour 
terms of trade — were to move in different ways for the second 
reason, this would place England in a far more unfavourable 
position. For then the relative rise in the prices pf her imports 
would be due to an increased demand for goods of this kind, 
coupled with the fact that greater quantities of them could be 
produced only at increasing costs. The increased demand for 
such goods might come from other countries, or from the consumers 
of the countries which produced them : it need not necessarily 
come, even in part, from England. But it would mean that 
England would have to pay dearer than before for her imports. 
In such a case, the worsening in England’s commodity terms of 
trade would represent a still greater worsening in her labour terms 
of trade, since the higher prices of her imports would embody an 
increased proportion of rent accruing to foreign landowners. 

It is obvious that direct statistical investigation and measure- 
ment can be applied only to the commodity terms of trade. We 
can only conjecture, with the help of indirect indications, how 
the labour terms of trade have moved. 

Taussig has introduced yet another distinction — between the 
* net ’ and the ‘ gross ’ barter terms of trade.® His net barter 
terms of trade are the ratio between import-prices and export- 
prices, which we have called simply the commodity terms of trade. 
According to him, this ratio is appropriate only when the balance 


6 The opposite was the case in the last guarter of the nineteenth century — owing 
to such changes as the opening-up of the American Middle West to wheat produc- 
tion — and again in the post-War period. This partly explains the fall in the prices 
of foodstuifs and raw materials relatively to the prices of industrial products. 

7 But, of course, it is true that the position of the country in question would 
be still better if the reduction in the costs of producing her exports was not 
accompanied by a fall in her commodity terms of trade. Such a situation might 
arise if there happened to be a simultaneons increase in the forei^ demand for 
her goods or a simultaneous decrease in her own demand for foreign goods. 

^IntemntioTial Trade, p. 113. Of. his article, “ The Change in Great Britain’s 
Trade Terms after 1900 ” in Economic Journal (10^), vol. 35, and the criticism by 
Viner, " Thoorie dee auswartigen Handels” in Dit WirtschafUtheoruderGegenwart 
(1928), vol. 4. 
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of payments of the country in question includes nothing but pay- 
ments for goods and services. If it includes unilateral payments, 
80 that there is an excess of either exports or imports, we should 
consider the gross and not the net barter terms of trade in forming 
a judgment upon the gain which the country derives from its 
international trade. The gross terms relate to the total money 
value of exports as compared with the total money value of imports, 
but both totals are obtained by correcting the crude figures by the 
relevant price-index, in order to eliminate changes due merely to 
a change in the price-level of exports or imports. 

This procedure enables us to compare the total (corrected) value 
of the goods which a country parts with and the total (corrected) 
value of the goods which she receives. According to Taussig, 
when a country has an export surplus (because she is making 
Reparations payments, or paying interest, or repaying or granting 
a loan), the net terms of trade cover only that part of her exports 
which represents payment for her current imports and hence give 
too favourable a picture of her position.® Conversely, when a 
country has an import surplus, the net terms give too unfavourable 
a result. The following table' makes clear the relations between 
the net and the gross commodity terms of trade and the method 
of computing them. 

England/s Net and Gross Terms of Trade. 


1690 

1900 

1910 


^ In cootraBt to the customary bat superficial morcantilist view, Taussig regards 
ftn export surplus as a loss or, at least, as a temporary sacrifice. liiit, of course 
in certain circumstances it may be a symptom of a favourable position. ' 

1 Inttmationol Trade, pp. and 41Z. 
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The actual value as recorded in the trade statistics of, for 
e 2 :ample, imports in 1890 was iS356 (million), but column A shows 
that import-prices were 7 per cent, higher in 1890 than in the 
base year, 1900; we accordingly divide the crude figure of 356 by 
1.07, obtaining 333 (column F). The rest of the table is self- 
explanatory. 

From 1890 to 1900 the net terms of trade improved, import- 
prices falling relatively to export-prices. From 1900 to 1910 the 
movement was in the opposite direction. The gross terms of trade 
show a much greater improvement than the net terms, over the 
former period. This arises from the increase in the import surplus, 
which in turn is due to the fact that the export of capital was 
much smaller in 1900 than in 1890. In 1910 the export of capital 
was considerably greater; and hence the excess of imports was 
relatively smaller and the gross terms of trade more unfavourable.® 
Certain comments may be made upon this proposal of Taussig 
to substitute the gross terms of trade for the net terms. To draw 
up a balance-sheet of the ‘ real * values exported and imported 
is certainly interesting and illuminating. Nevertheless, it is quite 
essential to know the reason for the surplus of imports or exports. 
It is obviously not a matter of indifference whether an export 
surplus arises from ilie payment of Reparations, as with Germany 
from 1930 to 1931, or from the granting of foreign loans, as with 
the United States in the post-War period, or from the payment 
of interest upon foreign loans and the repaj’ment of such loans, 
as witli Germany in 1932. It will not do to lump together in 
one categor}' these different kinds of payments.^ Nor is it at all 
clear why the values which leave a country as tribute payments 
or as foreign loans should be introduced into the national balance- 
sheet in this complicated way. It would be much simpler to state 
the amount of such sums directly. 

It is misleading to regard an export surplus arising from the 
grapt of a credit to a solvent debtor as an unfavourable symptom 
and to treat it in the same way as a pavraent of tribute. It is 
true that one could try to correct this b%’ taking a period of time 
long enough to include the repayment of such credits, as well 
as the granting of them. But this course is not open if the export 
of capital goes on continuously. And even if we manage to find 
a period of time which is complete in the sense that all foreign 
loans made during the period are repaid within the period, and 
that it includes no repayments of loans granted earlier, the picture 

j any concrete case it is necessary, os Taussig points out, to 

over a long series of years, in order to get a more accurate picture, 
laussig liimself makes this point in another part of his book. pp. 117 tt $tq. 
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is still misleading. It is misleading because of the unilateral 
interest-payments, which give the creditor country a surplus of 
imports over the period as a whole. This gives the impression 
that the creditor country obtains a one-sided advantage. But 
we must remember that the capital which it lent abroad could have 
been profitably used at home. Hence, as Viner observes, when 
drawing up a balance-sheet of the values which a country parts 
with and receives, w’e should include something for the services 
of the capital it exports as a contra to the interest-payments it 
receives. Viner also points out that it is dangerous to make a 
sharp distinction between ‘ services ’ (such as shipping services) 
and the services of capital, since the former always include some 
interest on capital. To illustrate this, he constructs the following 
case: “ An American oil company uses the services of an English 
fleet of oil-tankers which cost £1,000,000 to construct, and for this 
‘ shipping service ’ pays £200,000 yearly. Of this £200,000, 
£50,000 is in fact interest on the English capital invested in the 
ships, another £50,000 represents amortisation to cover the wearing- 
out of the ships, w’hich is equivalent to a yearly export of ships, 
and not more than £100,000 represents pure shipping services. Let 
U8 suppose that in another case an English fleet of oil-tankers is 
sold to an American company for £1,000,000, payable over tw’enty 
years at a rate of interest of 5 per cent. Let us further suppose 
that the operation of this fleet is entrusted to an English shipping 
company, which receives £100,000 a year for its services. The 
exports of England now’ include as before £200,000 yearly, of 
which £50,000 without question represents the export of ships, 
another £50,000 interest paid for the use of English capital, and 
£100,000 payment for shipping services. There is no fundamental 
economic difference between these two cases. Yet Taussig, in'the 
first case, would include under the export of shipping services tvJo 
items of £50,000 yr>arly, one of which would appear in the second 
case, on his method of reckoning, as an export of ships, while the 
other would not appear at all.”* 

Apart from all these difficulties, we mu.st beware of treating 
a balance-sheet of this kind, which sets the ‘ real values ’ which 
a country exports against those which it imports, as a measure of 
the gain or loss which a country derives from its international 
economic transactions.® It is clear that, for example. Reparations 
payments should be counted as a loss; it is equally clear that 
this loss cannot be ascribed to international trade. The part played 

* hoc. at., p. 123. 

* Tauesig, of course, does not do this. 
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by tbe terms of trade in the computation of gain and loss waa 
originally a different one. The concept was used to show how the 
total gain, namely the increase in total production, was distributed 
between the two countries. The bulk of the gain would accrue 
to the one country or to the other according as the terms of trade 
were near the one or the other of their two possible limits. It is 
fundamentally impossible to discover from the terms of trade, in 
any of the above senses, what is the absolute * gain ’ which a 
country derives from the international division of labour. We 
can discover from them only favourable or unfavourable changes 
due to shifts in demand, and, possibly, the existence of what 
we have termed^ the secondary burden arising from unilateral 
payments. But we have seen above that the bald statistical find- 
ings, taken by themselves, are open to various possible interpreta- 
tions, on account of the continuous changes in the data arising 
from such causes as technical progress. 

Taucsig has pointed out' that we cannot speak of a loss when 
the terms of trade are turned against a country by an increase 
in its demand^ for foreign products. For such a change in demand 
is a voluntary act, and when a person decides to purchase different 
goods from those he purchased formerly, and does purchase them 
although their prices rise, we must conclude that he thinks he 
gains by changing his habits.* But, when stating that the terms 
of trade have become more or less favourable, we should be clear 
as to what we are comparing. In the above case, for example, 
we can say that the situation which results from the change in 
demand is more unfavourable than it would have been had the 
foreign supply been so elastic that des'piie the increased demand 
the terms of trade worsened only slightly or not ht all. 

But these discussions about the ‘ gain ’ from international 
trade and from changes in the international economic situation of 
a country ignore such important factors as changes in distribution 
and gains or losses due to the fact that a cumulative process of 
expansion or contraction might be started or interrupted, retarded 
or accelerated. X'herefore these considerations have such an unreal 
air that there is little point in pursuing them further. 


Chap, vii, p. 68. 

* hoc. fit., pp. 117 and 118. 

* Clearly he is thinking of demand in the ordinary sense. But such a change 
also ^oduces a similar shift in the Marshallian curve. 

* But we should ask whether such a shift in demand arises from a change in 
tastes or from a rise in the prices of othtr goods. 
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§ 7. Statistical Illustrations. 

The following chart illustrates the above remarks. It shows 
the terms of trade of Gtent Britain for the years 1920 to 1932. 
It is a continuation (leaving out the war years) of the computation 
made by Taussig for the period 1880 to 1913. The figures have 
been calculated for each quarter by his methods. The continuous 
line shows what we have called the commodity terms of trade 
and what he calls the net barter terms of trade, obtained by 
dividing the index of import-prices by the index of export-prices. 
The dotted line shows what he calls the gross barter terms of trade, 
obtained by dividing the total value of exports, measured at the 
export-prices of 1924. by the total value of imports, measured 
at the import-prices of 1924; the average of the year 1924 is 
taken as 100. The right-hand scale relates only to the broken 
line, which shows for each quarter the actual value, in £ million, 
of the excess of imports. 

This chart, like that of Taussig, shows that the net terms and 
the gross terms tend to move in the same direction, but that the 
fluctuations of the latter are much more marked. Again, the 



movement of the gross terms shows an obvious correlation with 
the movement of the import surplus, both rising from 1923 to 
1926 and falling from 1926 to 1929. After 1929, however, there 
is a discrepancy: the import surplus does not increase— indeed, 
after 1931 (when Great Britain went off gold) it falls somewhat- 
hut, nevertheless, there is an improvement in the gross terms of 
trade. There are two reasons for this. The first is the marked 
fall in the prices of foodstuffs and raw materials, which enabled 
Great Britain to keep her total volume of imports at a comparatively 
high level. The second is the sharp diminution since 1929 in 
the absolute total value of both imports and exports. This second 
reason calls for a little explanation. 

The present depression, like others, has been marked by a fall 
in production and in prices and a growth of Protection, which have 
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brought about a heavy decrease in the total value of the foreign 
trade of nearly every country in the world. The general rule, 
when this happens, is that a creditor country, with an * unfavour- 
able ’ or ‘ passive ’ balance of trade, finds that the proportionate 
fall in the total value of its exports is greater than the pro- 
portionate fall in the total value of its imports (whilst a debtor 
country, with a ‘ favourable * balance of trade, finds the opposite). 
This is because the absolute amount of certain items in the balance 
of payments, and notably of external interest-payments, is fixed, 
whilst — in addition — the export of capital (from creditor countries) 
tends to diminish. Hence the absolute amount of the import 
surplus of a creditor country diminishes comparatively little, if 
at all. But with a falling volume of trade, this implies an 
increasingly ‘ unfavourable * ratio between its total imports and 
its total exports. 

These considerations show how misguided it is, in such a 
situation, for creditor countries to frown upon their (relatively) 
growing surplus of imports and to look with envy at the (relative) 
growth in the export surplus of their debtors. If they try to 
reduce their ‘ unfavourable ’ balance of trade by restricting their 
imports, they will only make the supposed evil still greater. This 
end, which they desire so keenly, will be attained only when the 
efforts of the Protectionists, quite probably in the debtor as well 
as in the creditor countries, have so injured the former that they 
can no longer pay the interest and capital which they owe. 

One other feature of the chart deserves mention, namely, the 
deej) trougli funned in the second half of 1926 by the line depicting 
the gross barter terms of trade. This has its origin in the brief 
GcMiera) Strike and the prolonged coal stoppage of that year, which 
caused exports of coal and other products to diminish, while 
imports increased. Since there was little change in the ratio of 
export-prices to import-prices, this of course made the British 
balance of trade especially ‘ unfavourable ’ and caused the gross 
barter terms of trade to show a marked ‘ improvement.’ This should 
be a sufficient warning not to treat an * improvement ’ in the 
gross barter terms of trade, without further investigation, as a 
favourable sign. 

As a further illustration, we show the movement in the com- 
modity terms of trade (or the ‘ net barter ’ terms of trade) of 
Germany from 1924 to 1932. Unfortunatelj', no index of either 
import-prices or export-prices is computed for Germany. As 
a substitute for the former, w’e employ the official price-index of 
raw materials and semi-finished goods, and for the latter the 
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official price-index of finished goods. This procedure opens up 
a possible source of error, since imports do not consist exclusively 
of raw materials and semi-finished goods nor exports exclusivclv 
of finished products. But the error is perhaps not so large as to 
make the result useless, for goods of the former category hove 
formed about half of the commodity imports and finished products 
have formed over two-thirds of the commodity exports. The official 
price-index of raw materials and semi-finished goods (which we take 
as representative of import-prices) and the official price-index of 
finished products (which we take as representative of export-prices) 
are both computed monthly (with 1913 = 100), but to make the chart 
easier to read we have taken three-monthly averages and have called 
the figure for the middle of 1928, 100. Hence the following curve 
may be taken to show quarterly movements in the commodity terms 
of trade. 



li. will he s(‘en that the comiiu>(litv teims ul trade continuously 
improved after the beginning of l!f27. 'I'he swing in Germany’s 
balance of trade which look jjIucc in 1929 »lid not halt this improve- 
ment. But it was clieclced towards tlie end of 1931 and thereafter 
the terms of trade began to worsen. This coincided with the 
marked increase in Germany’s export nurjjlus following that 
summer of 1931 — .so disastrous to the German econoinv. 


§ 8. The Duiect Efi kct 


OF 1 NTFItNA I iO.NAI. 

AND Sales. 


TnAt)i-; 


IM’ON 


I’nicE 


This is the appropriate plaer* to c<iiisi<ler llie use ot a 
powerful analytical tool, namely the ordinary supj>ly and deniatid 
curves. As we have already remarked, tliese give only a partial 
view of the whole situation, but, nevertheless, they are «|uite 
indispensable to a study of the direct effects of international (rude 
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and of measures of trade policy, such, as tarifis. and their use is 
an essential preliminary to a more far-reaching analysis. 

These curves are used, of course, to explain the price and 
sales of a particular commodity in a single market, but they can 
equally well be used for the same purpose when there is inter- 
national trade, and therefore two or more different markets for 
the commodity. This method has been systematically applied 
by Richard Schiiller' and Enrico Barone^ and forms the basis of 
countless other treatments of problems of international trade.* 

The mechanism of the market Exes the price of any good at 
the level which equates the amount supplied and the amount 
demanded — in the language of diagrams, at the point where the 
supply curve and the demand curve intersect. If the price were 
above this equilibrium point, it would be forced down to it by 
competition among sellers, and if it were below it, it would be 
pushed up by competition among buyers. 

Fig. 13 shows the conditions of supply and demand relating 
to a given commodity A in each of two countries. 


I E 



Before trade takes place between these two markets, the price 
of A is Pi in country I and P* in country E. Suppose now 
that trade takes place. The commodity will be exported by E, 
since in that market its price is lower than in I. Its price will 
rise in E and fe.ll in I ; the amount produced (or supplied) will 
rise in E and fall in I; the amount consumed (or demanded) will 
fall in E and rise in I. If we provisionally abstract from transport 
costs, and consider the two countries as together forming one 
market, throughout which there is a uniform price, we can say that 
the new. equilibrium price will be that which equates the total 
supply and the total demand of the two countries taken together. 

1 SckutizoU und Frcihandtl, espocially pp. 58 tt $tq. and 101 tt itq. 

2 (rTundzuqt dtr Thtoritischtn Nationaldkonomie, 2nd edn. (1935), pt. 3, pp. 
101 e.t 

’ Cf. Colm, " Das Qesetz der komparativen Kosten — das Gesetz der kompara- 
tiven Kaufkraft ” in W tltw\Tt$ch<iftlie)itt Archiv (19^), vol. 32, pp. 371 et stq.; 
Carver, Principles of National Economy (1921). 
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This result can best be demonstrated by supposing the left-hand 
diagram in fig. 13 to be turned round and placed back-to-back 
against the right-hand diagram, as in fig. 14. 



The new price (in both countries) is P. The total supply 
(or production) s', s'* is equal to the total demand (or consumption) 
d', d In £, owing to the rise in price, production has increased 
(from Os, to Os',), demand has fallen (from Os, to Od',), and the 
excess of production over sales d', s', equals the production deficit 
d', s', in I and will be exported to I. Thus the new price- 
line P must be drawn in such a way that the section of it lying 
between the two I curves is equal to the section of it lying between 
the two E curves. 

These results clearly depend for their validity upon whether 
the demand curve slopes downward and the supply curve upward,* 
as we have assumed in this example. It is nearly always true 
that more will be demanded at a lower price — that is, that a 
demand curve will slope downwards from left to right; and when 
costs are increasing, as they are in the great majority of cases,® 
the supply curve must slope upward. Hence our results are usually, 
although not universally, valid. 

The direct effects of transport costs and of other obstacles to 
trade, such as tariffs and prohibitions, can be readily shown with 
the aid of such a diagram. An import prohibition means simply 
a return to the situation which prevailed before trade took place. 
A tariff, provided it is not prohibitive, exerts a weaker influence 
in the same direction. 

The producers in the exporting country E regard the imposition 
of an import duty by the importing country I, or of an export 
duty by E, as equivalent to a reduction, by the amount of the 
duty, in the price which they can obtain by selling in I. This 

^ Unleat, of courae, we reverse them, as we reversed the curves of I in hg. 14. 

^ The possibility of eiceptioas to the general rule of increasing costs is dis* 
cus»ed in § 4 of the following chapter. 
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is shown in fig. 15 by lowering the whole curve-system of I, 
relatively to that of E, by the amount of the duty T. (The same 
procedure would apply, of coxirse, if T represented transport costs.) 
Thus in I the curves SS and DD are replaced by the parallel curves 
S'S' and D'D'. 

S 



In the new equilibrium, the price-line P'P' must be such that 
the portion of it between the two E-curves equals the portion of 
it between the two I-curves : d’,, s'p = d', s'j. It must, therefore, 
lie below the old price-line PP. The price in E falls from P to P^ 
and the price in I rises by the difference between the amount of 
the duty and PP'. For the difference between the price in I and 
the price in E must equal tlie duty, so long as the duty is not 
proliibitive. (The price in I must be reckoned from the sunken 
axis, 00' equalling T.) The quantity produced falls in E from 
Osj to Os'f. Those units of tlie commodity which now cannot c<A*er 
their costs are no longer produced, and in the new equilibrium 
tlie marginal costs of the reduced output are sufficiently below 
the old marginal costs to make production profitable despite the 
tariff. Exports are contracted from d* to d'e s'*, but consump- 
tion (in E) is increased from Od, to Od'#. Production in I has ex- 
panded, in response to the rise in price, from Osj to Os'} and con- 
sumption in I has contracted from Odj to Od',. 

The effects of a duty, and in particular its incidence as between 
the two countries, are discussed more fully in- chapter XV, § 1. 
But before leaving this subject, it may be well to say a little 
about the limitations of the supply-and-demand approach or. as 
it is sometimes termed, ‘ the method of partial equilibrium.* 

This method can be applied only to some one commodity, taken 
by itself; and, even so, it rests upon the assumption that other 
things remain equal: if any change occurs in any of these other 
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data, it may cause a shift in the supply-curve or demand-curve 
of the commodity in question. Thus we can use it to study, for 
example, the effects of a particular duty only if we can assume 
that the indirect effects may be neglected. A full analysis must 
take account of the fact that the imposition of a duty affects the 
balance of payments and sets the monetary and foreign-exchange 
mechanism in motion, shifting other supplj-- and demand-curves. 
In order to get a complete picture, one would have to trace all 
the effects aud repercussions throughout the whole system of supply- 
and demand-curves — a hopeless task.® There is only one method 
which enables us to draw fruitful conclusions about the sitiuition 

a whole, and w’hich does not restrict itself to the barren truism 
that everything depends on everything else and that there are 
as many equations as unknowns. This is the method which we 
developed in the last chapter and shall develop further in the 
next, namely, the Theory of Comparative Cost. 

We must emphasise, however, that the doctrine of supply and demand, if carried 
right through to its logical conclusion, merges in tlie Theory of Comparative Cost. 
But for this it is necessary to make assumptions not only about the shape and 
position of supply- and demand-curves but also about the way in which they 
thift when the monetary mechanism comes into play. Let us suppose that a duty 
is placed upon the commodity A, Less of it will be imported, the balance of 
payments will become favourable, the quantity of money will expand, supply- and 
demand-curves will bo shifted upwards, and the consequence will be that tlie 
import of certain commodities will uxpand and the export of others contract, 
whilst some new commodities may now be imported and (he export of some others 
may now cease — exactly as the Theory of Comparative Cost declares. 

It IB purely a question of expo.sitioii wlielher one begins, as we have done, with 
the labour cost or tas will he explained in tbi- iie.xt cliapter) with the substitution 
cost and comes back later to the ordinary supply- and detnaiid-ctiives or whether, 
conversely, one begins with the latter and goes on from them to the labour-cost 
or substitution-cost relations. Rut if the later course is chosen, and one wishes 
fo get a general view of the whole situation, sonic simplifying assumptions must 
be made about Ihc uny in which tht eurvr$ shift. For example, Yntema, who 
employs this method,* assumes tliat each curve moves to a position parallel to 
Its old one and that all tlie curves arc sliifted to llio same extent, 8 Despite 
this sweeping simplification, his mathcinatiral solutions are very complicated. 

If one does not make this simplification-— which underlies also the Theory of 
Comparative Co.st''— and lakes account of the possibility that the working of the 


® Wo know, from our bludy of the monetary mechanism, that the exports of 
the country imposing the duty must diminish unless the duty merely results in 
sdditional imports of other commodities equal to the diminution in the imports 
of the commodity subject to iho duty {c.y., flour instead of wheat or lei in.sti'id 
of coffee). 

Trod^ of tht Genfral Thtoty of Itifeninfiotiril 

'* Similar/y, Colm. lot. nf, 

’ We have nssuiiied that when money flown in, the money costs (the price 
oi labour) and henro the money prices of all commodities rise to the same exleru 
together with the fuMl.er assurnptmn that the real costs (the ex,,en.Iiture 
rr., w« produrl, or the coefficients of productionj-whether they aro 

constant or variaMc ns output imreases-remain as they were hefr.rc, unchanged 
oy tne now situation, implies that every supply-curve moves to a parallel position 
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monetary mechanism may not shift aU the curves to the same extent, and that 
with this shifting they may simultaneously change their shape (instead of moving 
to a parallel position), it is quite impossible to get a general view of the r^t. 
This, however, it not because the method is inadequate but because the conditions 
of the real world, or rather the conceivable posaibilities, are so complex. 


CHAPTER XII. 

INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND GENERAL EQUILIBRIUM. 

§ 1. The Labour Theory of Value Discarded. 

The present chapter tries to display the Theory of International 
Trade as a constituent part of the modern doctrine of economic 
equilibrium, which is associated with such names as Menger, Bohm- 
Bawerk, Wicksteed, Marshall, Walras, Pareto, Schumpeter, 
Knight, &c.,' and which finds its most exact expression in the 
system of equations of the mathematical economists. 

Our first step towards this end must be to show that our theory 
remains valid even if we drop the assumptions of the Labour 
Theory of Value. This latter doctrine holds good, as a special 
case of the general theory, if there is only one factor of production : 
homogeneous labour. But in reality any country has a great 
number of different factors of production — a whole range of different 
qualities of labour, of land and other natural resources, and of 
produced means of production, such as buildings, plant and equip- 
Baent, and raw materials. It is technically impossible to measure 
all these diverse factors of production in terms of any one common 
unit of quantity ; they certainly cannot all be resolved into simple 
unskilled labour. A further point is that many of these factors 
of production are specific* : either they can be used only for one 
particular purpose, or they would yield so much less if transferred 
to another use (machinery, for example, being used as scrap-iron) 
that in fact they are not transferred. This specificity may arise 
from obstacles to movement, such as the legal prohibition of 
zuigration or prohibitive transportation cost, or from the technical 
unsuitability of the factor for a different use ; and it may be 
permanent or it may be overcome, in time, as when workers are 
trained for a different employment. 

We saw in chapter X that the sole purpose for which we 
introduced the Labour Theory of Value was to determine the 
relative prices in each of the two countries. As Ricardo explained, 

^ It it true that these writers differ on varioua pointB of detail and of exposi- 
tion^ but here we are speaking of the fundamental principles which they all nold 
in common. 

* The distinction between specific and non-specific factors of production^ the 
iatUr being enable of employment in a numoer of different uses, was first 
introduced oy Wieser. 
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labour cost fixes the prices through its influence upon supply. 
This can be shown diagrammatically in the following way : 



Fig. 16. I'-ig- 17- 

Let US assume constant cosls, each unit of commodity A 
requiring the expenditure of one, and each unit of commodity 
B of two, units of labour. In fig. 16, quantities of A are measured 
along the X axis and quantities of B up the Y axis, so that any 
point in the area between the two axes represents a certain com- 
bination of A and B. If the whole of the available supply of labour 
is employed in producing A, it can produce the quantity Oa. For 
every two units of A whose production is forgone, one unit of B 
can be produced. Thus the available labour can produce, instead 
of Oa of A and no B, Ou' of A plus Ob' of B, or Oa" of A plus 

Oh ' of B, and so ou ; or it can produce Ob of B and no A. Thus 

all the possible combinations of A and B which can be produced 
bv utilising all the available labour lie upon the straight line 
ai>. The exchange-ratio hetweeu A and B will equal the constant 
i-f^tio — of two units of A to one unit of B — at which A and B 
can be substituted for one another. 

When wc assume increasing labour costs for both A and B, 
the substitution-curve takes llie form shown in fig. 17. It is 
possible, as before, to produce Oa of A and no B. If it is wished 
tn produce Ob' of II, the quantity aa' of A must be forgone. 

A further equal quantity bT)' of B can be obtained only at 

the cost of giving up u greater quantity of A (aa > aa), and 
so on; the more the production of B is substituted for that of 
A, tlic greater is the cost of producing B and the smaller is the 
cost of producing A, and the greater is the amount of A which 
mxist be forgone in order to obtain an additional unit of B. lb® 
same applies, inulatis rniitandis, if we start from the point b. 
an increasingly greater quantity of B must be forgone in order 
to produce an additional unit of A. Hence the substitution-cur\ e 
ah is concave towards tlie origin, O.^ 


^ The ext-eptiorial case of dorreasiug costs is d in § 4 of lliis 

It IS reprcsoiitcd, on a of hy a curve wliich is convex towards 
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How is the exchange-ratio determined in such a case? Under 
constant costs, it is determined solely by the costs : the demand 
determines only the allocation of the available factors between 
the two branches of production and hence the relative quantities 
of A and B which are produced. But when costs are increasing, 
as in the case now under discussion, the demand affects the 
exchange-ratio also, since the relative costs — the substitution-ratio 
— will vary with the relative demand for A and for B. Given 
the combination of A and B which is demanded, the exchange- 
ratio between them will equal their substitution-ratio at that point.* 
In other words, the ratio at which A and B will exchange against 
one another in the market will be equal to the ratio of their 
marginal costs. Any other situation would be one of disequili- 
brium : there would be an incentive to produce more A and less 
B, or conversely. 

It is now obvious that we have no further need of the Labour 
Theorj’ of Value. We can derive the conditions of substitution 
between the two commodities, and express them in the form of 
a substitution-curve, when many different factors of production 
are available just as well as when there is only homogeneous labour. 
However many factors there may be, the relative prices of the 
two commodities will be determined (given the demand) by their 
costs — but we must now follow the Austrian school in measuring 
costs not by the absolute amount of labour required but by the 
alternatives forgone. Thus the marginal cost of a given quantify 
X of commodity A must bo regarded as that quantity of commodity 
H which must be forgone in or<ler that x, instead of .r-/, units 
of A can be produced.* The exchange-ratio on the market between 
A and B must equal their costs in this sense of the term. 

The proportions in which the various factors of pioduolioii are 
combined, in each of the two fields, will of course vary with 
the relative quantities of A and B which are produced. Thus 
if more B and less A is produced, more use will be made of those 
factors of production which can be employed only in the production 
of B. or which are especially suitable for producing B and com- 


0. Bee lyernor, ” The Diagrarnmaticil Reprosentatioti of Coat Conditions in Tnt..r 
national Trade ” in Economxca, No. 37 (Amr. 1932). pn 346 Mr Jernor in 

cuVv«^" •substitution-curve a • oroductioii indifTercnrc 

thrtin?® countries can be aSded toRcthcr and l.cw 

tonrl^ equilibrium .8 the point where a consumption inJifrorenco cinve 

voucnca auch a curve without cutting it. 

Geometrically, the exchange ratio equals tho slop© of the »Anf 7 ».ni •!. 

Buhslitution-curvo at the point in nuealion Cf. Lcrner, Voc ci/ ® ‘ 

American writers introduced the term ' oppjortunity cost ’ See csneci illv 
fi Opportunity Coat, Quarttrly Journal of Keonomict v.d 
(MeTl;tioU 7) Dintnhution (1908), chap. 7, and Knight 
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paratively unsuitable for producing A. If a factor is completely 
specific to the production of one commodity it will have no value 
at all unless the amount of that commodity produced is sufficient 
to enable all the available units of the factor to be employed.® 
But we shall consider this point more fully in § 3. 

The rest of this section will be devoted to the further elucida- 
tion of the proposition that the exchange-ratio between two com- 
modities will be determined by their substitution costs. Id 
particular, we must prove that it applies to a modern monetary 
economy.^ We b^gin by discussing what determines the form of 
the substitution-curve. 

The greater the proportion of the available factors which can 
be employed in producing either the one or the other commodity, 
the flatter will be the curve, and the smaller will be the change 
in the relative prices of the two commodities associated with a 
change in the combination of them which is produced. If, how- 
ever, most of the available factors are specific to the production 
of either A or B, the curve will have more of a bulge, and there 
will be a marked change in relative prices if an alteration in 
demand causes a shift in production. An extreme example of 
this is shown in fig. 18. We can think of A as an agricultural 



product and of B as an industrial product. The only factor of 
production which is common to both A and B is labour, and — 
at any rate in the short run — the mobility of labour between the 


The Labour Theory of Value may be regarded as presenting a special case, 
although a highly improbable one, of the general solution giren here. For it makes 
the simplifying assumption that all the available factors are equally suitable for the 
production of either A or 6, none of the factors being in the least specific. 

7 The best and most exact formulation of the general theory under discussion 
in non-mathematical terms will be found in the writings of F. H. Knight. See 
especially his two essays, “ A Suggestion for Sin^lifying the Statement of the 
General Theory of Price,” Journal of Politicid Economy, vol. 56 (June 1928), 
pp 5^ tt 4tq., and “ Fisher’s Interest Theory,” Jourmu of Political Economy, 
vol. 39 (^/Vpril 1931), pp. 181 et 4eq. See also his Risk, Uncertainty and Pront 
(1921), cnaps. 3 and 4. Recently he has introduced a number of qualifications 
(see his two essays, ” Bemerkungen uber Nurtzen und Kosten ” in Zeitschrift fUr 
Nationalbkonomit, vol. vi. 1935) which are partly identical with those discussed 
in § 3, point 3, of the present chapter. 
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two branches is quite small. Hence the curve has the kind of 
shape shown in the diagram. The sharp kink at P indicates that 
the production of B cannot be expanded much, even if the pro- 
duction of A is greatly contracted or quite abandoned, and 
conversely. 

The shape of the curve reflects the fact that only a small part 
of the available factors can be transferred from one branch of 
production to the other. If no factors whatever could be trans- 
ferred, the curve would become the L-shaped line b'Pa', indicating 
that it is impossible to bring about even the smallest increase 
in the output of one commodity by contracting the output of the 
other.® The reason why a change in demand leads to a compara- 
tively great change in relative prices, in such cases, is that pro- 
duction cannot adapt itself to the new demand-situation. 

The shape of any substitution-curve will vary according to the 
length of time which is supposed to elapse between the old situation, 
represented by one point on the curve, and the new situation, repre- 
sented by anothe". The longer the time allowed for production to 
adapt itself, the flatter will be the curve. In the short run, most 
means of production, such as plant and equipment and even labour 
are specific. In the long run, plant and equipment wear out or 
become obsolete, and labour can be trained for other jobs, while in 
the very long run a new generation of workers replaces the old. 
Thus labour and capital can be diverted, in time, to other branches 
of production.® But it will be noted that our doctrine is by no 
means a purely static one. It does not relate only to a hypothetical 
final equilibrium, in which there is no incentive for further move- 
ments of factors between industries. It applies also to short 
periods.* For even in the short run some movement of factors can 


« A hair-splitter might object to caUiog this a substitution-corve since bv 
hypothesis no substitution can take place, but this purely verbal objection need not 
dat^in us. 

« 8ee Knight, f’lsAer's InitTtU Thtory, loc. cit., p. 189. But I cannot 
altogether agree with his statomciil (p. 196). ‘'There can be no question that if 
Bulhcient time for adjustment is allowed, productive capacity can be transferred 
from nearly any use to nearly any other without serious diminution in its relative 
efficacity in the expanding jiidustry. That is, the general rule for the Iona run 
1 * approximately constant cost ; the amount of one commodity which must be aiveii 
up m order to produce an additional unit of another is generally not much affwtecl 
by the relative amount produced.” lie at once qualifies this by adding. ” given time 
for readiustmcnt, and speaking of important industries and of changes within a 
range which does not take either of those (industries) affected out of that class ” 
Even so, It seems to me definitely an exaggeration. Nevertheless, it is true thkt 
the adaptability of a modern economy is much greater than is usually supposed 
In particular physical capital goods are more mobile and less specific than is 
commonly believed. (See the interesting article by Seltzer. - The Mobility of 
Capital, Quarttrly Journal of EconomicM, vol. 46 (May 1932) nn 496 // \ 

A. long Vun'^ia an^rsimpl.fi'Lu^n’ 

^ suggested, we should assume a whole series of ‘ runs ‘ of different 
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take place : for example^ whenever a particular capital good wears 
out or is discarded, the capital which it represents (provided that 
sufficient provision has been made for its amortisation) again 
becomes ‘ free capital,’ which need not be reinvested in the same 
form as before. 

We have seen that the curve will be less flat in the short run 
than in the long run. This implies that a change in demand will 
at first produce a relatively marked change in prices. In the 
industry towards which demand has turned, time will be required 
for establishments to attain their optimal capacity, for additional 
workers to learn their new tasks properly, and so on. In the 
industry from which demand has turned away, output will not at 
once diminish by the full amount appropriate to the new situation. 
Many of its means of production will be either completely specific 
or capable of employment elsewhere only at a heavy loss. Provided 
that prime costs can be covered, these will continue to be used, 
although, of course, their value will be written down. Hence 
output will remain comparatively large and, owing to the decrease 
in demand, there will be a comparatively great fall in the prices of 
the products. As time goes on, the situation will alter. On the 
one hand, new firms and factors will enter the expanding industry, 
and its output will increase. On the other hand, in the contracting 
industry, machinery and other appliances of production will in 
time wear out and will not be replaced, and hence its output will 
diminish. Thus the fall in the prices of its products, relatively to 
the prices of the products of the expanding industry, will become 
less than it was at first. 

This sequence of events can be observed after the imposition or 
increase of import duties, which divert demand away from the 
foreign suppliers, and after a time away from the export industries 
of the countr}' in question, and towards the protected industries. 

We must now show the application of this reasoning to a modern 
money economy. Of course we cannot state directly the substitu- 
tion-ratio between two commodities, saying, for example, that a 
certain change in the relative prices of wheat and motor cars will 
cause one additional motor car to be produced in place of so many 
bushels of wheat. Nevertheless our doctrine can be applied in its 
essentials, given certain conditions, to a modern economy. 

The substitution-relations between the commodities are no longer 
direct, but are indirect, operating through the medium of money 
costs. All the various substitution curves are brought, so to speak, 
under one common denominator, being split up into the money cost- 
curves of the individual commodities. Hence by ‘ costs ’ we shall 
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in future mean money costs, unless otherwise stated, and not 
labour-cost or opportunity-cost. 

Our proposition remains valid in a monetary economy under the 
following assumptions : (1) The price of every product equals its 
marginal (money) cost, this being the sum of the prices of the 
additional factors required to produce .r units instead of r-1 units; 
(2) the units of any factor of production, provided that they are 
mobile and substitutable for one another, have tlie same price in all 
uses; (3) the price of every factor of production, including immobile 
and specific factors, equals its marginal productivity. This — the 
value of the addition to the physical product due to the addition of 
one unit of the factor — is the same in all uses, provided that the 
factor-units are similar and substitutable for one another. 

These conditions, as is well known, are brought about by com- 
petition. Workers^ and landowners and, in general, owners of 
means of production, try to get as much as possible for the services 
of their labour or land or other factors. The entrepreneurs who 
hire these services endeavour (given such circumstances as the state 
of technical knowledge) to combine them and utilise them in the 
most productive ways and, in general, to conduct their businesses in 
such a manner as to maximise their own incomes. It follows that 
if the marginal productivity of any factor in some given establish- 
ment is less than its general marginal productivity (which equals 
its price) the entrepreneur in question will reduce his costs more 
than his receipts by dismissing some units of that factor. These 
will then go elsewhere, into other establishments and possibly other 
uses, in which their marginal productivity is higher. If, on the 
other hand, the marginal productivity of any factor in any estab- 
lishment is higher than its price, the entrepreneur in question will 
hire more units of that factor, since by so doing he will increa.se 
his receipts more than his costs. In this way, competition equalises 
marginal productivity and price in every branch of production.^ 


2 If we divide workers into groups, so that each group contains workers of the 
same grade and cfliciency. it is sufficient if there is competition among the inemhers 
of eacli group. See § 3 oelow, pnffim. 

3 These prorosilions form a gencrally accepted part of economic theory, and 
it would he out of place to discuss them here at any length. They aro i)erhaps 
he«t formulated l.y Knight, IM, Uncfr/ainiif ami /Vo/i/. chaj.. iv See also 
WicksU-ed, Coordination of the Laws of Dittnhufton (reprinted by the 
London School of Economics, 1932) and Thr. Common Sentt of Political 
Eronomu (1910; new edition 1933-4). J, B. Clark's e.xposition in his Di!<lrihii- 
tion of Wealth is overBimplified and suffers from a hazy concept of canita! and 
horn liis endeavour to find a moral Bigriifican<e in the law of marginal produc- 
tivity. The subject is treated much belter by Bohm-Bawerk, Po»itive Throrit 

Awnita/s— see especially Exkursus 7 in the 3rd edn., or the 4th edn. Cf. 
.Iso Wirkscll (1893), Vfbrr Wert. Kapital und llentt (reprinted by the London 
.•'rhool of Economi( 5 . 1935). and Leeturtg on Political Evonomij, vol. 1. part 1. 
S.humnelcr, " Das Orundprinzip der Verteilungstheorie,” Archiv fUr Sorwluitstn- 
r/aft vol. 42 (1916 17); Landauer. ProbUme der funktiondlrn Vtrteilunt/ dts 
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of every 

factor equals the value of its marginal product. Hence a (small) 
quantity of any factor can be substituted at the margin^ for a 
(small) quantity^ having the same value, of any other factor. 
(The substitution may be direct or may take place through a general 
reshuffling of the distribution of factors among industries.) On the 
other hand, the price of any product equals the sum of the prices 
of the factors required to produce the marginal unit of it. Since 
two things both equal to a third are equal to one another, it follows 
from these assumptions that a unit of commodity A will exchange 
against that quantity of commodity B which requires (at the 
margin) an equally valuable collection of factors to produce it. In 
other words, the exchange-ratio between two commodities will equal 
their (indirect) substitution-ratio or opportunity-cost (in terms of 
one another) — which is the proposition we set out to prove. 

§ 2. The Theory of Comparative Cost Restated, with Special 

Reference to Specific Factors. 

It should now be clear that, if the exchange-ratios between com- 
modities are equal to their substitution-ratios, the doctrine of com- 
parative advantage is perfectly valid even if we discard all the 
simplifying assumptions of the Labour Theory of Value. The same 
applies, of course, to the presumption, derived from this doctrine, 
that unrestricted international exchange will be advantageous to 
nil parties. 

In order to show this, we should have to set out, instead of a 
series of absolute labour-costs (like that on page 138), a series of 
relative prices or exchange-ratios, using any one commodity as a 
numeraiTe with which to measure prices. This series would equally 
represent the substitution-ratios, since these are the same as tlie 
exchange-ratios. Each country would specialise in those branches 
of production in which it had a comparative advantage or, in 
other words, would produce those goods whose costs were relatively 
lowest. For example, if in country I one unit of A exchanged 
against one-and-a-half units of B, and in country II one unit of A 
exchanged against one of B, country I would plainly have a com- 
parative advantage in the production of B. The rest of the argu- 
ment, and the proof that specialisation would increase the total 

u'irtachaftlichtn Wertts (1922); ^^ayer, article on “ ZarechnuDg" iuSandvfSrttrbuch 
der Staatawiaaenacha/len, 4th edn., and the references there given; Hicks, Thtoty 
of Wages (1932). 

If the quantities of factors substituted for one another are not relatively 
small, so that more than a marginal change occurs, the substitution-ratio will be 
shifted. But this does not invalidate our doctrine. 


Let us now recapitulate our assumptions. The price 
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output, would be exactly the same as in chapter X, where we 
assumed the Labour Theory of Value. But one new problem would 
emerge : that of the change in the distribution of the total product 
among the various factors of production. This problem is discussed 
in §3. 

The point which gives rise to most misunderstanding is the 
influence of international trade upon the prices and employment 
of immobile and specific means of production. It is constantly 
urged that the Theory of International Trade, as we have presented 
it, assumes the complete mobility of all factors, or means of pro- 
duction, within a country, and that a country can carry out the 
adaptations required by international trade without loss only if 
this condition is fulfilled. It is contended that when immobile 
and specific factors exist, every adaptation must involve severe 
loss, even if it is in the direction indicated by the principle of 
comparative advantage. When, for example, an import duty is 
removed, a shift in production will be required. It is urged that 
this must reduce the value of those means of production — land, 
buildings, machinery, intermediate products, and so on — which are 
empldyed by the industries from which protection has been removed 
and which cannot be transferred to other uses, and that the owners 
of these specific factors will thereby suffer a reduction in their 
incomes. This argument is always employed against every proposal 
for a customs union or for the removal or reduction of a tariff. 
For instance, a Pan-European, or even an Austro-German, customs 
union would necessitate great adjustments in all spheres of pro- 
duction. It is maintained that these adjustments would involve 
such a vast destruction of capital that it might well be asked 
whether the expected but distant increase in output might not 
be purchased too dearly.* How would the present generation profit 
from advantages reaped only after all the adjustments and adapta- 
tions have been made? As Mr. Keynes once remarked, in the long 
run we are all dead. 

But this argument, which is always making its appearance in 
one or other of its various forms, contains a serious error. For 
the loss of capital does not imply any loss of national income. It 
reflects only an altered distribution of that income. The actual 
loss arising from the frictions of adaptation is much less than 
the loss of capital, with which this argument wrongly identifies it. 


« See, e.o.. P. Kaufmann, '* Paneuropaiache WirtechaftsfraBen ■' in /),, 
d.ter«icA« VoikM^rt. Jp 18 (1926-26), d. 372 or Eulenburg. •• Ge«rf die Idee einer 
earopaiBchen Zollonion in Euto^ucU ZoUunxon (1926), pp. m el teg. Both 
tht%e contain the fallacy diecuasea below in our text. ^ 
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The proof of this is implied in our previous analysis.® ihit, 
since it is desirable to bring it out as clearly as possible, we shall 
consider at some length a concrete arithmetical example.*^' 

Let us suppose that a country has a field of iron ore, upon 
which an iron and steel industry is based, and let us trace the 
consequence of an increase in foreign competition which causes 
the price of iron and steel to fall until in the end some or all 
of the works are compelled to close down. The fall in the price 
of foreign iron and steel may be due to any of several causes. 
The country in question may have lowered its import duties or 
there may have been a reduction in transport costs. The foreign 
industry may have made some improvements in technique not 
open to the home industry or may have been granted a subsidy 
by its Government. Again, the reduction in foreign costs might 
be general, arising from the working of the monetary mechanism : 
for example, the foreign country might be making unilateral pay- 
ments. In any event, let us assume for the sake of simplicity 
that the fall in price is a permanent one. 

The receipts and expenditure of a concern in the home iron 
and steel ind\istry may be as follows’ ; 

Receipts. 

Gross receipts from sales of products, . . . 100 

Expenditure. 

(1) Current expenses for wages and salaries, materials, 

&c., including interest upon this outlay, i.e., upon 

the circulating capital, - - . . _ 50 

(2) Interest and depreciation upon the fixed capital 

invested in buildings, machinery, &c., - - 20 

(3) Rent of land, including the iron-ore deposits owned 

by the concern, ------- 30 

100 

(1) 50 represents the payments for the mobile and non-specific 
factors of production, which at any moment can find employment 
elsewhere in other uses. (2) 20 represents the * costs * of the fixed 
capital. This is specific to the industry; broadly speaking, it will 

'* The projeucG of specific means of production is expressed in the shape of 
llic snhstilution-curve (which it makes more like an L and less like a straight 
Ime), so tJiat our analysis has already taken it into account. 

t-a Tlie following analysis is static in tho sense that it abstracts from processes 
of deflation which m.»y, and probably will, be started by such changes ns are pro- 
duced by tho formation of .a customs union. This does not, however, rob it of its 
imcortance, since the transition to the new equilibrium can be made smooth — the 
<lrflati(in may be avoided — by appropriate measures. 

* The figures are quite arbitrary; the reader may vary them as he wishes. 
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become ‘ free ' and therefore tranaferable only after a relatively 

long period, after it has been worn out and amortised. This item 

is what Marshall terms quasi-rent. (3) 30 is the income of tbe 

completely specific factors, which cannot be employed for any 

other purpose. It is rent in the strict theoretical sense of tbe 
term.® 

Now suppose that the price of iron and steel falls, reducing 
the receipts by 30. This represents an enormous loss to our 
entrepreneur, but he will not diminish his production in tbe 
slightest. The value of the specific factors must perforce be written 
down, and all the rent is wiped out, but so long as interest can 
be earned upon the circulating and the fixed capital, production 
will continue. The loss of the producers of iron and steel is 
balanced by an equal gain, measured in money, to the consumers. 
The national income is not diminished,® since the volume of 
production remains constant. Suppose now that the price of 
iron and steel falls still lower, rf^ucing the receipts by a further 
10 or 15. This increases the loss to the producers, but so long 
as the circulating capital needed for current expenses, under {Ij, 
continues to reproduce itself and to earn interest, production will 
go on. The value of the specific factors— the fixed capital— will 
be written down to tlie value (as scrap) of the material in tliem; 
if any of such factors are not completely specific, but can be 
used elsewhere, their value will he written down to what thev 
are worth elsewhere. This loss of capital has occurred and must 
be accepted; an entrepreneur would rather recognise it in his 
books, and continue producing, than abandon the enterprise and 
lose everything. The quasi-rent disappears. But the outlay under 
(1) cannot be reduced, for it consists of payments to non-specific 
factors, which would leave the concern and go elsewhere if thev 
did not receive their full market price. 

Up to this point, we have recorded losses only to particular 
l^ons and not to the community as a whole, since the consumcis 


“Opirnoti iti:.y vary as to ()i» jillocalion of parliculnr itfins of vx.Mn.litnro 
among these tlin-o group.s; but tliat does not affect the issue For oAmo e 
the value of t iron ore would be iricludcd under (1) if our concern bouebt jts 
or© from another firm, and in that case the rent of (he ore denosits u^.u.i . . 
appear under (3), We l.ave not space to discuss fully .all such Variations which 
Jo not affect (he mam argumcnl. We assume, for example, (hat the hich'cVst of 

each iron and steel works to hive its own adiacenl orj 
mines; hence, from the standpoint of our entrepreneur, the rent of his iron ore 
deposits 16 a residual mrome. * ^ 

9 If the rons.iincrs live outside the territory of (he national or other com 
munity under consideration, this community may of course suffer a loss But tV re 
will he rio loss from a cosmopolitan standpoint. This does not moan, however h[i 
I'rec Tra.Ic is to br advocated, in such a r.a8e, only from an altniidih. 
slandpomt. For if Ihe industry of one country is displaced bv tbe induVrv^of 
anotbe. rr..rn some third market, the country which is injured is'powerless t. ah 
the BMuahon hy imposuig or increaeing import dutic6. ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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of iron and steel gain as much as the producers lose. Let us 
now go a step further, and suppose either that the price of iron 
and steel falls still lower or that part of the fixed capital wears 
out and must he replaced if the concern is to continue producing. 
Now, at last, the concern will be compelled to close down, since it 
can no longer pay the market price for its non-specific factors. 
But this implies that these factors can produce sufficient elsewhere 
to earn their market price.' Hence the closing of the concern 
represents no loss to the community. On the contrary, such a 
loss would be caused if these factors were artificially retained, 
by means of a duty or some form* of public subsidy, in their present 
employment, where they are now of less utility than they would 
be in other employments. 

As a rule, an industry compiises numerous concerns, including 
marginal ones which, unlike the one in our example, earn no rent 
to serve as a buffer against shocks. Moreover, it is probable 
that at any moment one or other of these concerns will be about 
to replace some of its fixed capital. Under these conditions, 
every fall in the price of the product will probably cause some 
contraction of the industry by compelling a concern on the margin 
to close down. But in principle the process remains the same.® 



Fir. 10. 

The lower the price falls — the more cheaply, that is to say, foreign 
countries can supply — the greater will be the gain of the home 
country from the international division of labour. We should 


^ If their productivity elsewhere were less, their price would be less. 

* For example, the industry might be granted public contracts upon favourable 
terms. 

^ If the marginal concern does earn a rent and can therefore survive a moderate 
fall in price, this is to be represented diagraramatically as in 19. The snb* 
stitution*curv6 contains a kink at the point P, instead of being continuously 
smooth. The two straight lines t| and both tangents to the curve at 

If the price-ratio were originaUv in the neighbourhood of that represented b^ the 
slope ot it could fall to tne level represented by the slope of without 
causing any shift in production. But if the price-ratio were to fall to t). the com* 
bination b^ would ne produced instead of the combination Sj b|. 
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add, however, that to prevent a fall in price by imposing a duty 
will not necessarily diminish the national income in those excep- 
tional cases in which the marginal concern earns a rent and 
would therefore maintain its output, at any rate for a time, despite 
the fall in price. For under these conditions a duty would not 
cau^ any misdirection of factors : production would be the same 
as It would be without a duty, ignoring indirect influences, the 

duty would cause only an alteration in the distribution of the 
national income. 

The whole of the above analysis rests upon the important 
assumption that competition ensures flexible prices and, in 
particular, that the prices of specific factors will fail, if necessary, 
to zero before their owners cease to use them. This will probably 
be true of material means of production : the owner of, say, 
a plot of land or a building would rather obtain something from 
It, either by hiring it out or by utilising it himself, than leave 
It idle. Indeed, we are always witnessing entrepreneurs working 
at a loss ’ instead of closing down.* But our assumption does 
not apply to one most important factor, namely, labour. Here 
the working of the price-mechanism is partly stultified, since 
workers often respond even to quite small reductions in’ wages 
by withholding their labour. This involves a true loss from 
friction, in the form of strikes and unemployment.^ But clearly 
such a loss, accompanying a period of transition, is different in 
nature from a fall in the value of certain fixed capital, for the 
latter could not be avoided even if the price-mechanism worked 
perfectly smoothly. We may perhaps add that these frictional 
osses due to the imperfect flexibility of wage-rates are less serious 
than one might at first suppose, since of all factors labour, apart 
from a few exceptional cases, is the least specific.* 

One important practical conclusion to be drawn from our dis- 
cussion IS that, despite the contrary view expressed, for example 
by Schuller,^ the existence of unutilised means of production is 
ao argument whatever for tariffs. Schiiller sets out from the indis 
pu(able premise that “ In no country are the natural resources 
oi fertile land, water-power, and deposits of coal, iron, and other 
minerals fully utilised. They remain available for the expansion 
oj^vvhatever branches of production may require them.” But from 


* It is also possible that during a period of transUinn n 
to operate even if it cannot cover its prim© costs- this will may continue 

preneur thinks that the situation will soon improve ©gain Lnd^?fiK“it‘ w n®l 

producing in the meantime than to close dow„ 

5 We discuss this matter in detail in chap, xvii, § I p 2M ^ 

ed. by Tau^g" P' .nd the .r«n,l.,£n i„ SeUc,^ 
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this he concludes^ that tariffs can bring about the utilisation of 
such idle means of production and thereby^ under certain condi- 
tions, lead to an increase in the total production bf the economy.’ 
We have seen that this argument, at least in so far as it relates to 
material means of production, rests upon a fallacy. It is in no 
way surprising or abnormal that not all means of production are 
utilised; on the contrary, there are good economic reasons for it. 
As Ropke has pertinently remarked, ‘ economic forces tend to bring 
about not a maximal but an optimal utilisation. One can scarcely 
conceive a situation in which all the means of production are 
utilised, every scrap of land being tilled, all plant and equipment, 
however old or obsolete, being employed, and every deposit of coal, 
however poor, being mined. An approach to such a situation, such 
as perhaps exists in, say, China or India, would be a sign of great 
poverty and not, as Schuller’s theory implies, a symptom of 
abounding wealth.® Nor does it make the slightest difference 
whether the unutilised means bf production are due to Nature, 
like land and mineral deposits, or have been made by man, like 
factories and machinery, although the layman is far more impressed 
by the idleness of man-made means of production. In reality, the 
non-utilised means of production (provided that the value of their 
products would not cover the costs of the other factors which must 
be combined witli them, since the latter can produce more else- 
where) represent neither a destruction of capital nor a loss to the 
economy as a whole. They are milestones upon the road of 
economic progress along which the economy is moving under the 
influence of technical progress or of the international division of 
labour.® The losses, which seem so obvious and impressive, may 
indeed be real losses from the standpoint of the owners of the idle 
Factors, but they are outweighed by greater gains to other persons. 
To the community as a whole, the net result is a gain and not a 

^ Schuller adduces other circumstances^ in addition to this premise, in support 
of his claim that tariffs may enable a better use to be made of existing means of 
production. But this does not affect the discussion in our text. 

^ See the trenchant criticism of G. Mackenroth in his interesting article 
“ Zollpolitik und Produktionsmittelversorgung/* W tltu^rtBchaftlicht^ At^iv^ vol. 
29, 1 (1929), pp. 89 et $tq. See also Haberler, ** Die Thcorie der koi^araUven 
Kosten und ihre Auswertung fur die BegriinduDg des Freibandels/' wtUvArU^ 
chaftlicht9 Arckiv^ vol. 32 (1930), and Mises, '^^as festangelegte Kapital in 
Ktonomischt Op$ftlUn, Festschrift fur Verrijn Stuart (Haarlem, 1931). reprinted 
jij Grund prohltmf rfer NafionalokonomU. p. 201 ft stq. (1933). 

t Dio neue Wirtschaftsstruktur Deutschlands als Grundlage seiner kunftigsn 
Handelspolitik.*' Schrifitn dts Vereins fur Sozialpolitik^ vol. 171, 1 (1925), p. 9* 

2 Another interpretation of Schuller's theory is possible. Ho might have in 
mind certain resources, such as waler*power, which are not utilised owing to a 
sliortago of capital. In that case it is true that their idleness is a symptom of 
poverty. Bui it in no way follows that tariffs would lead to a net import of 
iapilal. We discuss this point in chap, xvii, § 4. pp, 273 ef seq. 

^ Unutilised labour*powcr — unemployment — is in a different category. See 
ohaj). xvii, § 3, p. 259. 
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loss. When, for instance, a factory is closed down for the reasons 
given above, before the capital invested in it has been amortised, 
it may be said with truth that the original investment (owing either 
to miscalculation or to subsequent unforeseen changes) has turned 
out to have been a misdirection of capital. But in economic affairs 
bygones are bygones; and, in the circumstances which we are 
assuming, the best utilisation of the community’s resources in the 
future involves closing down the factory.^ 


§ 3. The Influence of Internation.^l Trade upon the 
Distribution of the National Income. 

1. The Treatment of the Problem in Classical and Neo- 
Classical Doctrine. — The foregoing discussion has shown what a 
powerful influence international trade may have upon the personal 
and functional distribution® of tlie national income, since every 
change in international economic relations may alter the relative 
prices of different means of production. 

In classical and neo-classical doctrine, this very important topic 
is considered under two different heads. The first of these is th«* 
analysis of how international trade affects wages, rent, and 
interest (or profits),® relatively to one another. The second is the 
doctrine of ‘ non-competing groups ’ of workers.^ 

Under the first head, it is shown that the importation of agri- 
cultural products by an industrial country tends to reduce the 

^ We are not here supposing that the inal investrrionts occurred during a general 
boom. In that case, the loss and wniing down of capital during (he sub.st^nucril 
depression would represent a net loss to Oic economy, since it would not bo offset 
by gains elsewhere. But the loss occurred when (he investments were nindc’ (ho 
subsequent writing-down of capital-values merely recognises an accomplisliod fact 
Tho loss would be increased, and not les.sericd, oy any form of intervention wliirfi 
prevented full account being taken of it and thereby liindcred such transfers <f{ 
cabitol as might bo possible to adapt the economy to the new situation. See 
Seniff, Kapitoibilduny und Knpitnloufz^/frung im Konjunkturvrrlauf (1933), np 73 
€t 9tq. The preceding considerations are not intended to deny that indirectly 
such a loss of * private * capital may have very serious consequences and lead to 
losses for the economy as a whole — losses whicfi, from (he point of view of static 
theory, are duo to frictions, but, nevertheless, very real ana painful losses. 
a comiiiutivc prKoss of defl'*lion may bo nH in motion by a bn*akclown in any 
particular industry or the maintenanro of the capital stock may be endangered 
because of a change in the ratio of saving and spending due to the cliange in 
distribution. Tho latter case is touched on in Pigou, Economica of Welfare 4t[) 
edn., and Hayek, •' I'he Maintenance of Capital,** Economica, vol. 2 (new serie<\ 
No. 7 (August 1935), pp. 241 et scfj. 

5 the concept of * personal * and * functional * distribution, see especially 

Clark, The Diatribution of Wtalih, and Candauer, Grundvrohleme der /unkttnupffnn 
V efteilufifj de$ virtachaf (lichen Wertea (1924j. 

^ See, e.q.y Dastable, Theory of International Trade, chap. 6, Influence of 
Foreign Trade on the Internal Distribution of Wealth/* pp. 97 to 109. 

^ The concept of ‘ non-competing groups * is due to Cairncs, Hcyrne Leading 
PnnctfJea of Polttical Economy (1876;. The most detailed treatment of I ho question 
18 that given in Taussig’s International Trade, chap. 6. ’ 
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incomes of its landowners, by bringing down rents, but has a 
tavourable influence upon wages and incomes from capital. Real 
wages increase, since the imported foodstuffs are cheaper. In the 
exporting agricultural countries, the effect is the opposite. There 
rents tend to rise, since the margin of cultivation is extended.* 

This analysis is undoubtedly pertinent. At the same time, it 
is inadequate in that the threefold division ’of factors into land, 
labour, and capital, and the corresponding threefold classification 
of incomes, is too great an over-simplification of reality. As Knight 
drastically puts it, a threefold division of factors of production into 
animal, vegetable, and mineral, would be just as satisfactory from 
the theoretical standpoint as the traditional classification.® We 
shall endeavour later to bring the main conclusions of the classical 
theory under a more general formulation. 

The doctrine of ‘ non-competing * or, more briefly, ‘ closed ' 
groups of workers is based upon the fact that there are many 
different kinds of labour. The movement of workers from one of 
these closed groups to another cannot take place, owing to some 
obstacle or other, but within any one group there is free competi- 
tion and hence a uniform rate of wages. When labour is thus 
regarded not as one homogeneous factor but as a number of different 
factors, the assumption of one uniform wage-level for all workers 
of course disappears. 

The effect of this phenomenon upon the price-system is treated 
differently by different writers. Cairnes, who introduced the con- 
cept, regards the number and nature of the various closed groups 
as definitely fixed and given. He points out that under the classical 
theory of international trade, which assumes that factors are 
immobile between countries, the homogeneous labour-supply of each 
different country is in effect a different non-competing group. He 
concludes that if there are non-competing groups within a parti- 
cular country, the economic relations between them can be 
explained by applying the Theory of International Values. The 
reciprocal demand of these groups, within the same country, for 
one another’s products will determine the level of wages in each 
group. 

Taussig’s analysis goes much deeper than that of Cairnes. He 
points out that it is not correct to take the number and com- 
position of these groups as something which is given once and 
for all. We should not, at least when taking a long view, regard 

^ S. N. Patten adduces this circumstance as an argument for tariffs. See his 
Econovtic Ba^^is of ProUction (1890). . • a 

0 Bastable, lot. cit.y calls attentioD to the limits of this classification and 
omphasiscs that it is only a first approximation, although a very useful one. 
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the demand for a particular kind of labour (derived from tbe 
demand for its products) as the sole force determining the level of 
wages in that particular group. We should take account also of 
the conditions of supply of the labour in question. Indeed, it is 
even conceivable that the demand may have no influence whatever 
upon the relative levels of wages as between the different groups. 
Marshall has constructed the following case to illustrate this 
possibility. 

. suppose that society is divided into a number of horizontal grades, each 
of which is recruited from the children of its own members; and each of which 
has its own standard of comfort, and increases in numbers rapidly when the 
earnings to be got in it rise above, and shrinks rapidly when they fall below 
that standard. Let us suppose, then, that parents can bring up their children 
to any trade in their own grade, but cannot easily raise them above it and 
will not consent to sink them below it. . . . 

“ On these assumptions the normal wage in any trade is that which is 
sufficient to enable a labourer, wbo has normal regularity of employment, to 
support himself and a family of normal size according to the standard of comfort 
that is normal in the grade to which his trade belongs; it is not dependent on 
demand except to this extent, that if there were no demand for the labour of 
the trade at that wage the trade would not exist. In other words the normal 
wage represents the expenses of production of the labour. . . 

In the language of pure economics, these sociological assump- 
tions about induced changes in population mean that the various 
kinds of labour are supplied at constant cost: they have a horizontal 
supply-curve. When this is so, a change in demand would have 
no influence, in the long run, upon their price, but only upon the 
amount supplied. 

We thus have two extreme cases. Cairnes assumes that the 
supply of labour within these closed groups is completely inelastic. 
Marshall, in the case quoted above, assumes that it is completely 
elastic.^ 


S 



Principlti of Econoviic^f 2nd odi 
second edition because tbe formulation 
editions. 

^ Tbe two cases are shown in the 
relating to one of these closed groups, 
deinuudcd, is measured along the abscissa 
ordinate. 



1 .^ pp. 557‘8. Taussig quotes from the 
is more precise there than in the later 

following supply -and 'demand diagianis, 
The quantity of labour, supplied and 
and the price — that is, the wage — up the 
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The supply curve, according to Cairnes, is completely inelastic, or vertical, 
as in fig. 20. According to Marshall, it is completely elastic, or horizontal 
as in fig. 21. In the former case, a shift of the demand-curve from DD to DT)' 
affects only the price ; in the latter case it affects only the quantity supplied. 
The Ricardian doctrine that the different kinds of labour can be brought under a 
common denominator by taking their different exchange-values as they appear in 
the market, can be interpreted along the lines of this Marshallian construction. 

One’s conclusion as to the inHuence of international trade upon 
the comparative position of the various groups will differ' according 
to which of these two limiting cases one regards as the more likely. 
Suppose that in a given country there is a closed group of the type 
assumed by Cairnes. Suppose that ' some change in conditions 
abroad gives this country a greater comparative disadvantage than 
before in the products of this group, which must therefore face more 
intense competition from imports. The wages of the members of 
this group must fall, as, for example, they fell in European agricul- 
ture under the pressure of increased imports of grain from overseas. 
But if their wages fall sharply, workers will leave this group as 
time goes on, and will not he replaced by new ones. Thus the case 
of Cairnes is to he regarded rather as a short-run construction, 
whilst that of Marshall is essentially of a long-run character. 

If, on the contrary, the country enjoys a comparative advantage 
in, and therefore exports, the products of the closed group, inter- 
national trade will rai.se their wages. It is quite possible that the 
trade union of this group may be suflBciently powerful to keep out 
wo\ild-he new entrants, and thus keep the group a closed one, even 
if its wages are much higher than wages in other groups. But if 
one thinks that the hypothesis of an elastic supply tallies more 
with the facts, one must conclude that in the long run international 
trade has no inffuence upon the relative wages of the different 
groups of workers. Taussig seems to hold this view, for he sa3's: 

I r.f Utios ol‘ sol ial and indns'rial stratification in a country are determined 
<h;(*i!y by the conditions that prevail within its own limits— by the numbers in 
I lie s(‘vcral groups and their demands for each otlior*s services, and in some 
uncertain degree thi\r rfiZ/rren/ ^tandatd^ of living,^ An added impact of 
demand from a foreipti country will rarely change the relative rates of wages which 
li^ive comi' about from tlic domestic factors. The social stratification that results 
from the doujusiic ^‘ondition.s is well established and seems to be deeply rooted t 
and it is not likely that international trade will impinge on it with such special 
elTect on a particular grade as to warp it noticeably. 

If we regard such a situation as a modified version of the 
Marshallian case, there is no contradiction when Taussig, despite 
liis denial that international trade has any great influence upon the 
relative position of the various groups of workers, not only concedes 


My italics 

^ ! nt€r national Trade ^ pp, 56*7, 
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but stresses the inHuence exerted by the supplies of different types 
of labour on the nature of international trade. Indeed, it is clear 
that the latter will be strongly influenced by the presence in one 
country of social strata and of closed groups of workers not present 
in other countries, if this results in an abundant and cheap supply 
of certain kinds of labour. Taussig gives as an example Germany’s 
export of chemicals and especially of coal-tar products, which is 
largely due to the presence of an abundant supply of qualified 
chemists and trained assistants. (The presence of a large supply 
of a certain kind of labour has the same consequences as the pre- 
sence of a large quantity of any other means of production — for 
example, of fertile land, which makes a country especially suitable 
for agriculture. To be accurate, we should consider the available 
quantity of the means of production in relation to the demand. If 
the home demand for the products of any particular factor is 
especially strong, those products may not be exported, despite the 
large quantity of that factor which is present.) 

In many respects Taussig’s exposition is most ingenious and 
persuasive, combining acuteness of analysis with a wide knowledge 
of the relevant facts. Nevertladess, the treatment of non-competing 
groups in the classical theory, even as ho presents it, cannot be 
termed theoretically complete and systematic. It is somewhat of 
a patchwork, and can be replaced with advantage by a more com- 
plete and elegant solution, provided that we substitute our general 
theory for the simplifying assumptions of the Labour Theory of 
Value. This we shall now endeavour to do. 


2 . A Sy.stematic Analysis of the Problem. Closed groups 
of workers ’ are obviously only sj»ccial cases, in our terminology, 
of more or less specific factors, limited for technical or other reasons 
to certain employments. Tlie following propositions can lie stated 
as to the influence of international trade upon the relative scarcity, 
the marginal productivity, and hence tlie relative prices of the 
various specific and non-specific incan.s of production. (Ij When 
international exchange of commodities begins to take place, it will 
cause a rise in the prices of tlio.se factors which are specific to the 
export industries of a country, being employed there in relatively 
greater quantities than in other industrie.s; ( 2 ) it will cause a fall 
in the prices of wliatever factors are specific to those industries in 
which the country has a comparative disadvantage, and which must 
therefore contract or be abandoned ; (3) it will cause a rise in the 
prices of non-specific factors, capable of many different eiriploy- 
ments, since it will increase the total output, but this rise will be 
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less than the rise vinder (1). In other words, the incomes^ of 
owners of factors of type (2) will fall, those of owners of factors 
of type (1) will rise, and those of owners of factors of type (3) will 
rise also, but to a less extent. 

We must distinguish between material means of production and 
labour. In the long run, material means of production which are 
highly specific are found mainly in agriculture and consist of land 
of various qualities and of natural resources of all kinds, although, 
of course, not all these gifts of nature are specific.^ In other 
spheres, such as manufacturing and commerce and transport, highly 
specific material factors play only a minor part in the long run. 
But the situation is very different if we take a short view, for a 
large part of the buildings, plant and equipment, means of trans* 
port, and intermediate products which exist at any time will be 
specific. Hence a change in the intensity of foreign competition, 
an increase or reduction in tariffs, or any other alteration in inter- 
national economic relations, may bring large losses or gains to the 

the change. 

We turn now to labour. In the long run, and apart from certain 
exceptions, this is the least specific and most adaptable factor of 
all. But, in the short run, it is more specific and less mobile. 
Whenever the appropriate response to a change in economic con- 
ditions involves more employment of labour in one industry, or 
even in one firm, and less in another, this will mean a temporary 
or permanent diminution in wages and other unpleasant effects 
for some workers, and will therefore arouse opposition. Moreover, 
it is beyond dispute that various modern developments have tended, 
and still do tend, to lessen the mobility and adaptability of labour. 
On the one hand, the strength of organised labour, including the 
influence of trade unions, and State intervention in labour 
questions, especially in connection with unemployment insurance 
and unemployment relief, have both increased greatly. On the 
other hand, the rapid growth of population, which in the past made 
possible a great redistribution of labour between industries by the 
diversion of new entrants towards the expanding industries, has now 
been replaced by an approach to stationary populations, so that a 
redistribution now involves an actual movement of workers out of 
the contracting industries and into the expanding ones. 


owners of means of production affected by 


^ To bo accurate, we should speak of real incomes and of real prices or, better, 
of relative prices, since it is quite possible that there would be a general nse or 
fall in all money prices. 

^ Strictly spewing, we should distinguish different degrees of specifiaty. pot 
our purpose, the relevant consideration is whether a factor is used predominantly tn 
the export industries or only in the industries which must face competition from 
imports. 
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We may conclude that in the long run the working-class as a 
whole has nothing to fear from international trade, since, in the 
long run, labour is the least specific of all factors. It will gain 
by the general increase in productivity due to the international 
division of labour, and is not likely to lose at all seriously by a 
change in the functional distribution of the national income. Hence 
the political representatives of labour lean as a rule towards Free 
Trade. But, in the short run, specialised and immobile groups of 
workers, like the owners of specific material factors, may suffer 
heavy reductions in income when for one reason or another they are 
faced with more intense foreign competition. They are rendered 
more vulnerable by the fact, already mentioned, that wages are less 
flexible than most prices. The price of a material factor must 
sink to zero before it ceases to be used, but workers, especially when 
they have strong trade unions and are supported directly or 
indirectly by State intervention, will withhold their labour if wages 
fall below a certain limit. The consequence may be chronic unem- 
ployment in the industries affected by the change in conditions.® 

This Bolulion is sufRcicntly accurate for all long-run purposes. Nevertheless, 
some refinements may he added, since under certain conditiona the general rules 

given above may be modified. 

One possibility which must be considered is that a country may have a 
comparative disadvantage in those industries where labour is used comparatively 
intensively, so that international trade diverts demand towards industries wliich 
employ comparatively little labour relatively to other factors. The international 
division of labour will then lower the marginal productivity of labour relatively 
to that of other factors. Some writers, such as Wicksell, believe that tliis occurs 
in agricultural countries, since in agriculture the proportion of land is greater and 
of labour smaller than in other branches of production. Wicksell thinks it con- 
ceivable that for this reason tariffs on industrial products may raise the absolute 
real income of labour in agricultural countries, and not merely raise it relatively 
to the real incomes of other factors.’ 

Exactly the same analysis applies to this problem as to the problem of the 
influence of technical progress upon the share of labour in the national income, 
Bince there is a complete analogy between technical progress and an increase m 
the international division of labour due to reductions in tariffs or transport costs 
or to other causes The latter problem has been examined, notably by Pigou« and 
by Hickfl » We cannot here reproduce their complex theoretical analysis. They 


argumont for 


• Wo discuss this deviation from full ecjuilibrium, and the 

tariffs based upon it, in chap 17, 5 3. 1 > 1 >- **'!■ 

1 FinamtKtoTtt*»chf IJ nUTBUchungtn tl^). PP 63 6. Similarly, Carver, 
Prinexvitt of National Economy (19211. p. 458. ( arver at first held tl.e view that 
the \oL in wages might be greater than the gain in rent, so that a tariff might 
increase the national income. See •' S^*me Iheoretical Fossibililies of a Protective 
Tariff" (14th annual meeting of the American Economic Associat.oiib L. II. 
Johnwn has shown that this is not [loSBiblc in ^ on Pro 

ductioii," Quarltrly Journal of ^■'’'^""omic^vol. 18 (1903), pn. ^^6-7. 

• fjCOnf/mic9 of Wtljore, 3rd edn. (19^), P®*"* PP- 

• Tht Thtory of Wagt» (1932), chap. 6. PP s<7. . «■ 

see, t.g , Ledere?, TtchnUehtr ForltchrxU und Arhctttlostgkrit m}) N. Kaldor 
give, a wnvincing criticism of Lcderer in "A Case against Teclmical Progress. 
ISeonomiea (May 1932). See also Wicksell, Ltelurt$, vol. 1, pp. 195 et »eq. 
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conclude that it is extremely unlikely that the absolute real income of the working- 
class will be unfavourably inauenced, and that whilst the possibility that ita 
relative sJuert in the national income may be reduced is greater, this also is on the 
whole improbable. These conclusions apply equally to our present problem, and 
there is no doubt that they are fully confirmed by experience. 

3. DiFFxnBNCEs IN Waoe-lbvels and trb gain fbom Inte&national Tradb. We 
have considered the influence of international trade on the distribution of income 
and how the presence of non-competing groups affects international trade. We shall 
now consider how the proposition that the free exchange of goods with foreign 
countries will increase the national income as a whole is affected when we discard 
the assumption of a uniform wage-level. In other words, we shall enquire whether 
differences in wages, within a country, provide a valid argument for Protection. 
For this purpose we must distinguish the various possible reasons for differences 
in wages. ^ 

(1) One important reason is that which we have hitherto assumed to be the sole 
one : differences in the quality of the labour supplied by the different groups. If 
there is a given fixed supply of each different kind of ^labour, each kind will earn 
a different wage, just as different kinds of land and of other material means of 
production have different prices. When differences in wages are due to this cause 
(or, if weekly wages are considered, the differences in the amount of labour per- 
formed per week), our conclusions need no modification.^ 

(2) The same applies when differences in wages arise from artificial obstacles 
to entry into certain occupations, imposed by law or custom or the power of trade 
unions. Suppose that a group of workers succeed, by keeping out would-be new 
entrants, in raising thoir marginal productivity above that of equally qualified 
workers outside the group, international trade will have the sam^^ results as in 
case (1). If tlie industry employing the monopolistic labour group has a compara- 
tive advantage, their wages will rise, and in the opposite case they will fall, but 
in any event the national income will be increased. It is true that the national 
income would be increased also, with or without international trade, if such mono- 
polistic groups were broken up. But this is a different question, and does not 
affect the fact that, given these monopolies, international trade will increase it. 

(3) Differences in wages may bo so-called ' equalising ’ differences.^ A worker 
takes into account not only the money wage attached to a particular occupation or 
employment, but also such conditions as the agreeableness or disagreed bleness of 
tho work itself and of the conditions under which it must be performed and of 
the neighbourhood in which he must live. Other things, and in particular money 
wageSv being equal, most workers prefer an interesting employment to a dull one, 
a regular job to an irregular one, and so on. Hence differences in money wages 

1 See Taussig, loc. cit,; Ohlin, Protection and Non-Competing Groups,*^ 
Weltuirti'ichaffUches Archiv, vol. 33 (Jan. 1931), pp. 30 et seq.; Viner, ‘‘The 
Dottriue of Compariitive (^ost.s/* Weltuirtschaftliches ArcAir, vm. 36 (Oct*. 1932), 
p 405, and liis review of M. Manoilesco^s Tnt Theory of Protection and Inter- 
natiofial Trade (1931), in Journal of Political Economy (1932), pp. 121-5. Manoilesco 
tries to base an argument for tariffs upon the existence of permanent differences in 
Wiages between different industries and employments, which are due, in his opinion, 
to differences in tho marginal productivity of labour. 

2 It is noteworthy that Viner {loc. cit,, p, 405-7} does not mention this 
imrxjrtant case. It falls outside the scope of tlic real-cost theory, to which Viner 
adneros — apparently from reverence for tradition: or at least it can be included 
only under quite dormito assumptions. But it falls quite readily under our 
opportunity-cost doctrine. Hence Viner’s statement {Wefitoirtschaf fitches Arehiv, 
loc. cit,, p. 413) that tho latter doctrine carries one no further than the old- 
fashioned labour-cost theory is incorrect. But I do not dispute that both doctrines 
march parallel for a good part of the way, and that certain situations suggested 
by Viner form exceptions to both of them. See cases (3) and (4) below. 

3 See Taussig, toe. cit., and also Viner, loc. eit., p. 405. 
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may merely equalise the 'net advantages ’ of different occupations; workers able 
to enter either a relatively attractive or a relatively unattractive occupation will 
require the compensation of higher money wages to induce them to enter the latter. 

When differences in wages are of this ' equalising ’ nature, the international 
division of labour may cause a diminution in the national income, provided 
that we take no account of the attractiveness or otherwise of different 
occupations, apart from the actual money wage, in computing the national 
income.* Suppose that a country has a comparative advantage, and therefore 
specialises upon, those industries in which money wages are low. If its compara- 
tive advantage over foreign countries in these industries is smaller than the 
difference in money wages between these industries and other industries, inter- 
national trade, by expanding the former and contracting the latter, may diminish 
the national income.^ But if we take into account the advantages and dis- 
advantages of different occupations other than the money wages, which is obviously 
the correct procedure, the result will appear as a gain and not as a loss.*' 


(4) Higher wages in certain occupatious may be due to the monopoly power 
of trade unions or may be prescribed by law, without being payments for a 
superior or scarcer quality of labour, as in (1), or compensation for the comparative 
unattractiveuess of the occupation, as in (3). This case differs from (2) in that 
here there are no obstacles to movement from the worse-paid U> the better-paid 
groups, provided that the higher wages in the latter are maintained, whereas in 
case (2) tho number of workers in each clo.sed group is fixed, the wage adapting 
itself to the conditions of demand, whilst the supply of labour is given. 'J'hus in 
(2) an increase in the demand fur the product would raise wages, whilst in tlie 
present case it would not alter tlie wage but would increase the number of workers 
in the group.* 

Such u situation forms a theoretically important exception to our general con- 
clusions, since under tliese conditions the price-ratio is nut tlie same as the sub- 
stitution-ratio. Thus a fundamental proposition of our analysis does not apply : 
as the following example shows, the exchange ratio is not determined exclusively 
by the ' opportunity costs.’ 

Suppose that one unit of commodity A and foinmodity H alike requires the 
expenditure of one unit of labour. « but (hat the labour employed for H i.s 
organised and obluin.-t double the wage of the labour employed for A. 


Hence the ratio of the price of A to the price of B is • • 1:2 

In other words, the exchange-ratio between them is - 1 : J 

Bat the substitution-ratio between them is 1 ; 1 

Let us further suppose tliat abroad the ratio of the price of A to the 

price of B is : IJ 

that is, tho exchange-ratio between them is 1 : 5 


It follows that the country in question will specialise upon A. Its output of B will 
contract and it will import B m cxtliange for A. I-'or the sake of simplicity let 
us Uko ‘ abroad ’ to represent the world-market : this makes no essential diffeiciico 


* One could say alternatively, to bring out iho fact that a value judgiiu-nt 
is involved, '• provided that one considers a higher money income preferable to 
a lower one, wnatever the other circumstances may be. 

6 A numerical illustration is given below under (4)^ ^ 

“See Robbins, "Certain Aspects of the Ihoorv of (osts. bconomie Joujnal 
(Mar. 1934J, where it is shown bow this and similar cast-R can be dealt with liy 

the opportunity-cost doctrine. - . , . . , 

* As a rule we find in practice mixed forms, neither the numbers in the group 
being absolutely constant as in (2). nor the wages, as in tlie present case. 

* To suppose tiiat other means of production co operate with labour would 
merely complicate Ibo discussion without making any essential difference to tlie 
trgument. 
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to the argument, but it enables us to ignore the complication that tinilateral action 
by our country may alter international exchange-ratios. 

If the exchange-ratio of 1 : ^ were the same as the substitution-ratio, inter- 
national trade would yield a clear gain; 2 units of A could be produced instead of 
1 of B and could be exchanged, by hj’potbesis, against 1^ units of B, showing a 
gain of ^ B. 

But in our present case the substitution-ratio of 1 : 1 is not the same as the- 
exchange-ratio. If the production of B contracts, only one unit of A will be pro- 
duced in place of each unit of B which is no longer pr^uced. But, by hypothesis, 
1 unit of A can be exchanged internationally against only § units of B, showing a 
loss of ^ B. Hence in this case a tariff which prevented our country from 
specialising upon A would undoubtedly benefit it.* 

Such a state of affairs, however, is very improbable. It can exist only if 
the monopolistic groups of workers are strong enough to maintain their wage- 
rates after they are faced with foreign competition — only, that is, if they prefer 
a reduction, and quite possibly a heavy reduction, in the amount of employmcdt 
available in these highly-paid occupations, to a reduction in wages. If inter- 
national trade does, bring about a reduction in their wages, the situation 
forms no exception to our general conclusions : international trade will merely be a 
means of breaking the monopoly power of such groups and thus of ending their- 
exploitation of the rest of the community. 

We should not have treated these matters in such detail were it not for the 
widespread interest which has been aroused by the Protectionist theory of M. 
Manoilcsco, formerly Minister of Commerce in Roumania. His theory is based 
upon the existence of differences in wages or, as he puts it, in ‘ the productivity 
of capital and labour,’ between different branches of production. Himself an 
industrialist in an agricultural country, be declares that capital and labour are 
always more productive in industry than in agriculture and that therefore agricul- 
tural countries can benefit by imposing tariffs upon industrial products. There is 
a grain of truth implied in this theory, but, as Viner remarks in his admirable 
review of the book, M. Manoilcsco does not reveal but conceals it, for be is 
unaware of the numerous qualifications which limit his doctrine.^ 


§ 4. Decreasing Costs and International Trade. 

1. The Problem Stated. — Hitherto* we have ruled out the case 
of decreasing costs (or increasing returns), supposing increasing, or 
in limiting cases constant, costs to prevail in every branch of pro- 
duction. The hypothesis that decreasing costs prevail in important 
branches of industry leads, as we have frequently observed, to 
difficult complications. It has been developed by Professor Frank 

^ Conversely, if our country has a price advantage, relatively to other countries, 
in those branches of production where wages are maintained above the competitive 
level, it would reap an extra gain from the international division of labour, since 
this would permit more of its workers to move into these better*paid groups. 

7'he Theory of Prottetion (1931), c/, the reviews, alreaay mentioned, by 
Ohlin and by Viner. 

^ The above analysis could well be e\nanded by distinguishing further cases in 
addition to the four discussed. Thus, tot example, it could be assumed that the 
superior qualification of the better paid wurkers depends on a certain training or 
education in\'olving cost which will be incurred only if a higher wage-level obtams. 
If this skill has once been acquired, it may persist or it may bo lost, if wages fall 
again. Thus developed, the a^ument approaches the infant-industry argument. 
See below, chap, xvii, § 5, p, 2TO. 

2 See chap x, § 7, pp. 142 ct seq. 
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D. Graham^ into a detailed criticism of the classical theory. He 
calls into question not so much the doctrine of comparative cost 
as the conclusion, derived from it, that international division of 
labour along the lines indicated by comparative cost must lead to 
an increase in the volume of production of every participating 
country. He tries to show by means of an arithmetical example 
that, assuming a certain constellation of costs, the international 
division of labour between two countries must involve one of them 
in considerable loss, measured by the diminution in its volume of 
production. He completely abstracts from losses due to friction 
and from undesired changes in the distribution of income. 

His argument relates to the case in which a country is induced 
by the comparative>cost situation to specialise in those industries 
where costa are increasing and to give up those industries where 
costs are decreasing. According to him, agricultural countries 
are as a rule in this position, which applied, for example, to the 
United States until the end of last century and to Continental 
Europe, in its relations with England, during at least the first half 
of that century. The industrial countries, on the contrary, are in 
the pleasant position of being able to introduce or expand branches 
of production in which decreasing costs prevail.* 

Graham illustrates his theory by the following example.^ Let 
wheat represent agricultural products and watches industrial pro- 
ducts. Before international trade begins, let the exchange-ratio 
be 40 units of wheat to 40 watches in England and 40 units of wheat 
to 37 watches in the United States. Thus the United States has a 
comparative advantage in the production of wheat, and by degrees 
will specialise more in that, whilst England will specialise more 
on watches. In the United States increasing costs prevail in agri- 
culture and decreasing costs in manufacturing. In England 
industrial output can be expanded without any significant change 
in average or marginal costs, and the same applies to a contraction 
of her agricultural output — Graham makes this assumption in order 

3 Graliam •* Somo Asn.-ds of Protection Further Considered,” Quurlerlij 
Journal of Kconomy, vol. 37 (Feb. 1923). pp. 199 cr See also the criticism by 
Knight “Sonic Frill.acies in the Iiit.rnrelation of Social Cost, Quarttrly Journal 
of Economy, vol 38 (Aug. 1924), pp. 582 ft (now reprinted m Ethtet of Com- 
VttUion 119351), and Grah-am’s replv and Knights rcgnnder. Quarterly Journal 
of Economy, vol. 39. pp. 324 et aey., Viner. “ Tho Doctrine of Comparalivo Costs,” 

Welliriilac/iaftlichea Archtv, loc. ctt., pp- 390 

■* The bearing of this problem upon economic policy is considered later. Ilere 

we are concerned only with its theoretical aspects. . 

® I reproduce this example, formulated by Graham, in order to bo proof 
against the criticism which Knight had raised against liis earlier exposition, from 
his reply to Knight, Quarterly Journal of Economy, vol. 39, p. 326. llis original 
preaer.lalion contained certain errors which I do not discuss because they are not 
pertinent to the present issue. 
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to simplify the discussion.^ Let us further suppose that the inter- 
national exchange-ratio is as favourable to the United States as, 
under the given conditions, it can be — namely, 40 wheat to 40 
watches. Under these assumptions it is profitable for American 
entrepreneurs to attract labour and capital away from industry and 
into agriculture. For so long as more than 37 units of wheat can 
be produced with the same quantity of labour and capital that 
formerly produced 37 watches, the wheat industry Can offer higher 
wages and higher interest than the watch industry. 

Suppose that the production of watches is contracted by 37,000 
units and that the factors thus set free produce an additional 
37,500 units of wheat, this latter figure being less than 40,000 on 
account of increasing costs in agriculture. By hypothesis, these 
37,500 units of wheat can be exchanged against 37,500 English 
watches. But tlie reduction in the output of watches in the 
United States raises the unit cost of watches . . . , so that only 36 
watches are now obtainable for the same cost as were 37 before the 
transfer. The movement into wheat production will continue so 
long as more than 36 units of wheat can be obtained with the 
labour and capital which are necessary to produce 36 watches. 
Suppose that tlie total wheat supply is augmented by 36,200 units 
us a result of a transfer of labor and capital which diminishes the 
total output of watches by 36,000. These 36,200 units of wheat 
will exchange for 36,200 English watches. The result of the whole 
trade is thus to secure 37,500 plus 36,200 (that is 73,700) watches, 
for the same effort as was originally producing 37,000 plus 37,000 
(that is, 74,000) watches — a loss of 300 watches . . This process 
can and will go further, and the loss become still greater,® xmtil 
the American watch industry is completely displaced by the 
English. 

The point is, of course, that the consequence of international 
division of labour to any country in the unfortunate position of the 
Unite<l States in this illustration will be a general increase in its 
costs. Costs will increase in the expanding industries, since they 

c Gr.iham asserts that this assumption is not necessary to his ai^ument, which 
conid eqtjally well assume variable costs, either rising or falling, in England. This 
is not correct, but since the situation which he does assume is a conceivable one, 
wo can waive this |>oint. Sec. however, footnote 8 below. 

’ Loc. eit., p. 327. 

6 .At this point, it becomes clear that the assumption we make about cost 
conditions in England is not a matter of indifference. Were we to assume, for 
example, constant or increasing costs in her agriculture and decreasing costs in her 
manut.ioturing (or that her cost of producing w.nlrlies falls faster with an expansion 
in their outjiut than her cost of producing wheat falls with a contraction in its 
output), the international exchange-ratio must become more favourable to the 
United States, and her loss may be transformed into .a gain. 
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are subject to increasing costs, and they will increase also in the 
contracting industries, since these are subject to decreasing costs.® 
It must be conceded that Graham’s conclusion follows, provided 
that one accepts his assumptions, and in particular that one con- 
siders it possible for costs to decrease continuously as production 
expands and conversely to increase continuously as production con- 
tracts. But in fact his assumptions are highly precarious. It is not 
enough simply to ‘ assume ’ decreasing costs, in the above sense. 
Instead, we should study the Theory of Costs, in order to discover 
m what circumstances given assumptions are probable or impro- 
bable. The difficult subject of decreasing costs has received special 
attention during recent years. TTe shall presently reconsider 
Graham’s argument in the light of modern cost-doctrine. It will 
then be seen that little or nothing of it remains.* 

2. ‘ Historical ’ Reductions in Costs. — An industry is subject 
to the ‘ law of decreasing costs if an expansion of its output 
would lead to a fall in average or marginal costs. ^ Some writers 
contend that decreasing costs in this sense are impossible, and that 
there is no place for the concept in static theory. For co.sts can 
fall, they urge, only if new technical methods are employed, and 
this implies a dynamic change in the economic data. Tlte only 
way in which a larger scale of output can reduce costs is by per- 
mitting the application of different technical methods. This argu- 
ment could be used equally well against the law of increasing 
costs. When a field is cultivated m<»re interisively by an increased 
application of capital and labour and the return per dose of capital 


• Tho home exchanj^c-ratio between wJioat and \vH(<|ies ran remain cousl.int 
uialer such conditions. For costs are cli.'iii({inK in tlic same direction in bolb 
industries, and it is ronreivablo that tlie percentage rise in in.argin.il costa may l)c 
the same in both, so lliat the old cost-ratio between them is maintained. 

' Knight, toe. fit., has sliowri (hat Oraliam merely applies a general theorem 
•Uted by Pigou in his Ecf>nomic$ of Wtlforr. wliicb declares that the volume of 
production can be increa>ed by granting some kind of subsidy to industries wbieli 
obey the law of decreasing costs. On the firoblems of deercasiiig costs, .se«* 
©specially : Morgen.slern, " Offene Probh-me «ler Kosten- und Erlrag.'tdienrie," 
Ztittchnft fur Nutionali/konomit, vol. 2 (1931), p 481; Viner, "Cost Curves and 
Supply Curves/’ ZtitBchrift (ur Nationatokonomiff vol. 3 (1931), pj). 23 et srtj. 
Harrod, “ Notes on Supply/* Eront>m\c Journol, vol. AO (Juno 1930), np. 238 rf atf/,, 
and The Law of Decreasing Costs/* Eronamic Journal, vol. 41 (Dec. 1931), 
p 566. See also Weiss, Art. Ahnefinieinler Ertrag ** in Iluntlnoritrhurh j 
^nQit\v\%%tnfic}uiftrn^ 4lh edri. ; Schuller, f^^hutzioU und Frt'xhandtl, Al)8r'h. 1 ; 
Marshall, Vrxncx'pltn of Economics; Carver, Distribution ot WtuUh. The exposi- 
^on of these nroblem.s is particularly gf*o<l in Carver ana Hansen, Pr\nc\ii\\% of 
Economics (19^). RobinMon, The Economics of hnperffci Competition (1933). 

^ It would he heller to speak of the fact, rather than of the * law/ of derreas 
ing costs, but we here follow the traditional lerminology. See Edgeworth, “ Laws 
of Increasing and Diminishiiig Ki^turns " in his Paper (1925). vol. 1, j>p. 61 ct stq 

^ Marginal costs may he falling while average costs are still ri'^ing, hut ui most 
Relevant cases both wilf he falling, so that our discussion relates to both. A foil 
in total costs is ruled out, since if a larger output has a lower total cost than 
a smaller one, the larger output will be produced oven if only tho smaller one is 
r^iuired. 
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and labour employed falls, or when worse land is taken into cul- 
tivation and the costs rise, then as a rule different technical methods 
will be employed. 

In my view, this argument is not valid. For we do not assume 
in static theory that the technical methods employed remain con- 
stant but only that technical knowledge and technical ability 
remain constant. A distinction must be drawn between a change in 
the technique employed which is due to an increase in demand and 
one due to an enlargement of our technical knowledge. In the 
former case, the newly-employed technical methods were already 
known and tested* : the only reason why they were not used before 
was that the volume of production was too small for them to be 
profitable. In the latter case, the new methods were previously 
unknown or at least had not been tested in practice : they represent 
a real increase in knowledge. The latter case does indeed constitute 
a historical and dynamic phenomenon, involving a change in the 
economic data; and, as we have already observed, when it leads to a 
reduction in costs it does not fall under the law of decreasing costs, 
in the theoretical sense. It is not to be regarded as an example of 
the working of that law even if it happens to be accompanied, as a 
matter of historical fact, by an expansion of output. A reduction 
in costs of this dynamic and * historical * nature has no place in 
our analysis, since it represents a change of data not to be explained 
by economic theory It may indeed cause far-reaching alterations, 
under certain conditions, in comparative costs and in international 
trade, but such reductions in costs are not themselves dependent 
upon the existence or extent of the international exchange of goods. ^ 
Graham also does not have such ‘ historical ' reductions in costs 
in mind in stating his theory. 

3. The Law of Decreasing Costs in the Pure Theoretical 
Sense. — We have seen that decreasing costs in the strict theoretical 
sense are the consequence of an expansion of output due to an 
increase of demand. They may come about through either internal 
economies or external economies.* The former are economies due 
to an increase in the size of the individual firm or plant. The 
latter are economies associated with an increase in the size of the 
industry as a whole, possibly through the entry of new firms; every 
firm, even if it does not increase in size, benefits from the improved 

* This meets an objection of Schumpeter, who always emphasises that techDi<»l 
knowledge in the laboratory is one thine and practical application of the knowledge 
is another thing. See his Theory of Efconomtc Develo^ent (1934), chap. 2. 

5 Inventions may be inducea by an expansion of output. But this is by no 

means certain and cannot be stated in the form of a law. . b • w 

6 It is common knowledge that we owe this distinction to MarehaU’s Pnnct'pitt 
of Eeonomice. 
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conditions of production. Those economists who, like Schumpeter, 
deny the possibility of decreasing costs, if technical knowledge 
remains constant, clearly have in mind — leaving aside the con- 
fusion, criticised above, of constant technical knowledge with 
constant technical methods — the following considerations. The 
expansion of an industry, in consequence of an increased demand 
for its product, must raise the price of those original factors 
which are employed there to a greater extent than in those indus- 
tries where demand has relatively declined.' For example, if the 
demand for agricultural products increases, the prices of land and 
of agricultural labour will rise.® 

This rise in the price of some of the factors employed is a con- 
tinuous force making for increasing money costs as the production 
of a good expands. This tendency is simply the monetary 
expression of the fact, already pointed out,® that the substitution 
curve is concave towards 0, so that w’hen the demand for good A 
increases, constantly increasing quantities of other goods must be 
forgone in order that an additional units of A can be produced.* 

This argument is correct as far as it goes. But it is beyond 
question that the tendency towards increasing costs can he tem- 
porarily or permanently offset or more than offset by the internal 
and external economies which we discuss in detail below. When it 
is more than offset, we have the phenomenon of decreasing costs. 

(a) Decreasing Costs dub to Internal Economies. — Over a 
wide range, and more especially in industry rather than in agri- 
culture, an increase in the size of an establishment permits a 
reduction in costs. The reason for this is that many means of 
production are not perfectly divisible. Some, such as a conveyor- 
system for, say, the manufacture of motor cars, or a linotype 
machine, must be a certain minimum size in order to be worth 
using at all. Thus the establishment must have a certain minimum 
output before they can be profitably installed. Once installed, 
however, they may make possible greater specialisation among the 
co-operating factors, since the methods of production will be 
different from formerly. Others, again, are available in different 
sizes and, up to a point, the larger they are the less is their cost 
per unit of output. For example, an electric motor costs not 

' (Jf. F. Benham, “ Taxation and the Relative Prices of Factors of Production," 
Bconomica (May 1935), p. 1^. 

• Awicultural labour is to a large extent a specific factor in that there are 
great dimcolties in attracting workers from other occupations into agriculture. 

*Cf. p, 176. 

* The reason is that the proportions in which the factors are combined 
in the various industries must be changed. Thas factors specific to the expanding 
indostry, like land in our example, must be combined in jesB and less favourable 
proportion! with otbera. In other words when (eay) land is worked more 
inteoaiTely, ita marginal productivity will riae. 
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double, but only some 30 per cent, moro than one of ball its 
capacity. A larger output may permit the fuller utilisation of 
certain existing factors : for example, of the office staff and equip- 
ment. Hence certain items of expenditure may increase by a 
smaller proportion than output increases, so that their cost per 
unit of output will fall when output expands. All this is familiar 
ground; the advantages of relatively large establishments, in 
certain industries, are obvious ; and we may refer the reader to the 
literature on this subject for further details.® 

The following aspects of the matter are relevant to the present 
discussion. If it is possible, in a given industry at a given time, 
to reduce costs of production by increasing the sme of establish- 
ments, free competition will bring about that result. For it will be 
to the interest of each entrepreneur to reduce his own costs by 
increasing the size of his establishment; and he will do so, in the 
hope of undercutting his rivals. This process of increasing the size 
of establishments will cease only when either (a) the limit is 
reached beyond which a further increase in size would involve 
technical or administrative difficulties which would cause costs to 
rise instead of to fall,® or (6) free competition comes to an end, the 
optimal size of the establishment being so large relatively to the 
extent of the market that only a very few firms remain. In that 
cose, these few firms will combine or come to a mutual understand- 
ing, so that the situation will become monopolistic. 

It follows that decreasing costs due to internal economies are 
inconsistent, in the long run, with free competition. This important 
fact removes the foundations of Graham’s argument, for his theory 
rests upon the assumption of free competition. He supposes that 
the American watch industry, operating under decreasing costs, 
gradually contracts under the pressure of English competition; and 
this supposition depends upon the assumed existence of free com- 
petition in the American industry. But this is an impossible 
assumption: if the industry is really subject to decreasing costs it 
would long ago have been monopolised. 

It remains to enquire whether a similar arg^ument to that of 
Graham can apply if, owing to decreasing costs, the industry is 
already under a monopolist, such as a trust or cartel. The mono- 
polist is in no way compelled to expand output whenever this would 
reduce his (marginal) costs.* He will do so only if the demand is 

2 ^^arshall, Principhs of Economic$ and ln(iu$try and Tradt. Robinson, The 
Structure of Competitive Induetry (1931). 

^ This limit is reached quickly, as a rule, in agriculture. . , 

4 For a fuller discussion, see, Schneider, Itetne Thtorie monopolisttschtf 

\Vxrt8chaft3formtn (1932) ; Robinson. The Economics of Imperfect Competition^ 
and Cliamberlain, The Theory of Monopolistic Competition, 
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sufficiently elastic to increase bis total receipts more than his total 
costs. Suppose now that this industry is confronted with increased 
foreign competition. Will this lead to the unfavourable results 
predicted by Graham? Not at all. The fall in price, due to the 
foreign competition, will reduce the profits of the monopoly. But 
this in itself represents only a change, and perhaps not an undesired 
one, in the distribution of the national income. We must consider 


what will happen to production. The monopolist — unlike the 
numerous competitive entrepreneurs imagined by Graham — will be 
able to survey the situation as a whole and to decide what output is 
most profitable under the changed conditions, instead of being 
driven blindly, step by step, from one position to another. It may 
be that, if decreasing costs still prevail, it will pay him to increase 
his output, thereby reducing his marginal costs, and to expand his 
sales both at home and abroad by bringing down the price still 
lower. This, however, would involve no loss to the community as a 
whole, unless we count the unavoidable fall in profits on his foreign 
sales. If it does not pay him to undercut the price set by foreign 
suppliers, he must accept it. If, in these circumstances, the total 
money receipts of the industry do not cover the total money costs, 
we have simply the case discussed in § 2 of this chapter. The rents 
and quasi-rents of the factors specific to the industry will fall ; 
and if, even so, receipts do not cover payments to the co-operating 
non-specific factors, the industry will close down. Tlie effects of 
this upon the size of the national income will be the same as those 
explained in § 2.® But in no event can there be a gradual con- 
traction of production, accompanied by continuously increasing 
costs, as visualised by Graham. 

We may take this opportunity to point out that the wide pre- 
valence of decreasing costs due to an increase in the size of estab- 

lishments is not only no argument against the unrestricted inter- 
national exchange of goods, but Is, on the contrary, one of the most 
important arguments in favour of it For one of tlie main 

advantages of international trade is that it widens the extent of 

the market and thereby permits the fuller utilisation of the 
advantages of large-scale establishments. At the same time, widen- 
ing the extent of the market prevents, or renders more difficult, 
the exploitation of consumers by a monopoly. The importance of 
this consideration, especially for small countries, in view of fhe 
modern tendency towards large-scale establishment and mass- 
production and monopoly, needs no emphasis.® 


4 The case in which the foreign producers arc organised in 
the foreign market is protected against imports by a tariff-the 
Dumping-re^iuircs a special discussion. 8ee chap xviii below. 
« Thii is discussed more fully hi diap. xiv, § 2. 
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(6) Decreasing Costs doe to External Economies.’ — 
MarsKall lias sliown that there may be a double connection between 
the cost of production of a commodity and the quantity produced. 
On the one hand, costs may vary, as we have just seen, with the size 
of the establishments composing the industry : an increase in the 
output of any given establishment may make possible internal 
economies and so reduce its costs. On the other hand, the costs of 
every establishment in the industry may be reduced by an 
expansion of the industry as a whole. Thus the costs of a par- 
ticular establishment may be a function not only of the quantity 
which it produces but also of the quantity which the industry as 
a whole produces. Each individual plant or firm may be operating 
under increasing costs, so that if its output were larger its average 
costs would be higher; but an expansion of the industry as a whole 
might lower, so to speak, the whole upward-sloping cost-curve of 
each individual establishment. ‘ 

An example of an external economy is the development of a 
larger and more reliable supply of skilled labour in consequence of 
the growth of an industry, through the entry of new firms. Another 
example, often cited, is the improvement of the various means of 
transport and communication — such as railways, roads, telephones, 
and telegraphs — which serve the industry, when it becomes larger. 
In general, the expansion of an industry may reduce the prices of 
the machinery and other means of production which it employs, 
by enabling them to be produced in greater quantities and there- 
fore, possibly, more cheaply. 

It is theoretically conceivable that in these and other ways the 
cost and price of a commodity may fall in the long run — for this is 
definitely a long-run phenomenon — if, in response to an increased 
demand, the industry expands owing to the entry of new establish- 
ments, although each individual establishment would increase its 
costs if it expanded its output. 

We must now point out a fundamental distinction between 
internal and external economies. The gain from internal economies, 
arising from an increase in the size of an individual establishment, 
enters fully into the calculations of the entrepreneurs; and hence 
the realisation of these economies can be left to private initiative. 


^ See Marshall, loc. cit.; Taussig, Principles of Economics, vol. 1, chap. 14; 
Vincr, “ Cost Curves and Supply Curves,” Zcitschrift fiir Nationaldkonomit, vol. 
3 (1931); Shove, “Increasing Returns and the Representative Firm,” Economic 
Journal (March 1930). 

A See the diagrammatic exposition in Viner’s article, cited in the preceding 
footnote. An expansion of the industry lowers the supply curves and cost carves 
of the individual establishments, but these curves continue to slope upwards from 
left to right. The collective supply curve, however, slopes downward from left 
to right. 
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But external economies, on the contrary, benefit all the entre- 
preneurs in the industry, and not only those who, by erecting new 
works or enlarging existing works, enable them to be realised. 
They are somewhat vague and indeterminate in nature; it is 
difficult to estimate their extent or value. Moreover, they partly 
relate to factors which cannot be appropriated by the entrepreneur, 
such as the capacities of a skilled labouring population. Hence 
an entrepreneur will hesitate to spend money on such purposes, 
since he has no guarantee that the fruits of his investment may not 
accrue to his competitors or workers rather than to himself. It has 
been urged that for this reason we cannot leave it to private 
inititiative to bring external economies into realisation.® 

The relevance of all this to our present problem is as follows. 
It may happen that an industry is already benefiting from external 
economies, and could obtain increased benefits by a further 
expansion, which is impeded by competition. The further 
expansion will not now take place, since each individual entre- 
preneur is working under increasing costs and therefore has no 
incentive to expand his output On the contrary, the output of 
the industry may even contract under the pressure of increasing 
foreign competition, and this contraction, by depriving it of 
external economies previously enjoyed,'® will raise the costs of those 
undertakings which remain in it. The vicious circle described by 
Graham makes its appearance. But the industry could survive, 
and could obtain further benefits from external economies by 
expanding, if it were temporarily protected by a tariff. 

This argument for a tariff is clearly an exact parallel to the 
infant-industry argument.' But it is really not practicable to base 
a policy of Protection upon phenomena so vague and difficult to 
estimate as external economies. From a theoretical standpoint, 
it can be said only that they are conceivable, and even this state- 
ment must at once be limited by the following qualifications : (a) 

* The presence of elements of cost which do not enter into the calculations of 
entrepreneurs gives rise to cases (such as that of Professor Graham, if interpreted 
in thi 0 way) similar to the case discussed on page 197^ where the price-ratio is not the 
same as the substilution^ratio or» in other words, where prices do not equal 
margiaal coats, so that there is a divergence between what Professor Pigou cnits 
the social " and the ''private marginal net product." It can easily bo proved 
that such a divergence roust alwavs cause international trade to divert production 
away from the optimum, not only if costs are decreasing but also if they are 
increasing. Indeed, even if there is no international trade, the distribution of 
factors among different branches of production will diverge from the optimum in 
such cases. (I am indebted to Mr. N. Kaldor for drawing my uttentmn to the 
possibility of thus generalising the point made in the text.) 

It should, however, be noticed that frequently external economies are of such 
a sort that they do not disappear, once they have been acouired, oven if output 
^ntracts. Therefore, as Marshall has shown, the downward-sloping supply curve 
is not reversible. 

^ Bee chap, xvii, § 6. 


3 212 . 
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It must be remembered that the expansion of an industry may give 
rise to external diseconomies, wbicb raise tbe costs of every estab- 
lishment. Thus means of communication may become congested 
and the increased demand for means of production used by the 
industry will raise their price if they are produced under increasing 
costs. (6) Every economy external to industry A wbicb is at tbe 
same time an internal economy to industry B falls outside tbe scope 
of the present argument. If, for example, the machines used by 
industry A could be produced more cheaply if they were produced 
in larger-scale establishments, entrepreneurs in the machine-making 
industry should be aware of this possibility and will not need the 
impetus of an expansion of industry A to induce them to utilise 
it. If, bearing these points in mind, one can still assert that 
numerous actual and potential external economies exist, it must 
be remembered (c) that most of them, like the improved organisa- 
tion of the labour market, benefit not only one individual industry, 
but many industries simultaneously or possibly manufacturing as 
a whole relatively to agriculture. This consideration is very 
important for the framing and appraisal of tariff policy. 

If due weight is given to all these considerations, one will be 
constrained to the conclusion that decreasing costs, in the true 
theoretical sense, are phenomena which occur only seldom and in 
exceptional cases. It is very improbable that external economies 
will outweigh, over anv length of time, the permanent tendency 
to increasing costs which we have demonstrated to exist. Hence we 
shall commit no grave error by continuing to assume, in general, 
that costs are increasing.* 

2 Knight is of the s.Mne opinion. See bis rejoinder to Graham B 
Marshall held a different view. The question at issue is a question of fBCt, wbiw 
can be answered only by empirical research. Materials for forming a judgme 
upon it are to bo found raainiy in writings upon questions of industrial organiw- 
tion .ind upon cartels and trusts. See, e.g., Marshall, PrinetpiM 
and and Trade; Bockerath, ^fodern Industrial Organisation; Awctiregq , 

Industrial Combination (1906), reprinted by the London School of Economics 
(1935); Robinson, The Structure of Competitive Industry (1931). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OF THE SUBJECT OF 

TRADE POLICY. 

§ 1. The Order of Treatment which will be followed. 

In this Part we shall try, basing ourselves upon the conclusions 
of Part I, to examine the principles and problems of external 
trade policy. This requires three stages. We must, first, study 
the technique of trade policy. We must, secondly, make clear the 
standpoint from which the various measures of trade policy are to 
be judged or criticised. We must, that is, try to discover the 
axiological standpoint from which it is most possible to reach the 
conclusion that this or that measure is ‘ good,’ ‘ advisable,' 

‘ correct ’ or ‘ desirable.’ Of course, it is impossible scientifically 
to prove such value-judgments. We can only point out what men 
consciously accept as the highest ethical values and then demon- 
strate that a particular value-judgment follows from them. 

We must, thirdly, amplify the theoretical frame-work of Part I 
by making more concrete assumptions. This is necessary in order 
to discuss prevailing views at all justly and to decide whether, 
and, if so, in what circumstances any particular measure is desir- 
able from this or that axiological standpoint. In particular, we 
must consider whether the theory developed in Part I does not 
make so many simplifying assumptions that it fails to apply to any 
case in which these simplifying assumptions are not true, and 
whether, therefore, the views there expressed as to the advantage of 
Free Trade may not be false. Such simplifying assumptions might 
be : the existence of free competition, the absence of frictions, 
and an absence of phenomena arising from the economic develop- 
ment of the community.* The most important serious arguments 
for Protection revolve around these three assumptions, which are 
alleged to be untrue of the real world and yet always assumed in 
the theory of international trade. 

We shall proceed as follows. The detailed discussion of the 
technique of trade policy is postponed to section C, since it seems 
undesirable to obscure the fundamental points by a mass of technical 

\ “ synonymom in MeentikU with the uaamption of a given fixed and 

onalUrable quantity of original reeana of production. 
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detail. A very general account of different systeme of trade 
policy will be a sufficient preliminary to tbe greater part of tbe 
discussion in section B : indeed, for this purpose a dmsion between 
policies of Free Trade and policies of Protection (see below) will 
suffice. § 2 of this chapter contains a discussion of the most appro- 
priate axiological standpoint. Section B discusses yarious economic 
arguments for Free Trade or Protection. 

We understand by commercial policy or trade policy all measures 
regulating the external economic relations of a country : that is, 
measures taken by a territorial Government which has the power 
of assisting or hindering the export or import of goods and services. 
These consist primarily of duties, hownties and prohihitioTU upon 
imports or exports. But the international exchange of goods can 
be prevented or hindered or stimulated by other measures also, 
such as veterinary regulations, the regulation of freight rates, an 
insistence upon an expensive packing for certain imported goods, 
and a host of other chicaneries to which international trade may 
be subjected, together with concealed subsidies and bounties to 
promote export. 

In our discussion of the main principles, however, we shall 
speak always (unless otherwise stated) of import duties, including 
those so high as to be prohibitive. For duties are the most import- 
ant and most rational weapons of trade policy ; once an insight 
into the working and results of duties has been attained this can 
readily be applied to other similar measures. 

We shall begin with the view, stated and proved in Part I, 
that the international movement of goods and capital, unrestricted 
by any governmental measures, is economically advantageous. The 
opposing arguments in favour of State intervention will then be 
reviewed. We shall thus set against the pure Free Trade principle 
the numerous arguments, often incompatible with one another, for 
tariffs. 

We must not, however, let this lead us into the conscious or 
unconscious exaggeration of calling everyone who considers that 
tariffs or other interferences may be useful in certain circumstances 
(which may very rarely occur) a Protectionist, and reserving the 
designation of ‘ Free Trader ’ for those very few authors who 
believe that circumstances in which tariffs may be advantageous 
are inconceivable. This is, of course, a purely terminological 
matter. Nevertheless, it is not merely terminological to point out 
that a twofold division into Free Traders and Protectionists is 
scientifically insufficient. It would be more appropriate to con- 
struct a scale, with absolute Free Traders at one extreme and 
* autarchists,’ the advocates of complete national self-sufficiency, 
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at the other, and other writers ranged between them, the position 
of each depending upon the amount of protection which he 
advocates. At which point on the scale we should draw the line 
between Free Traders and Protectionists depends upon the custo- 
mary political uses of these terms and will not be further considered 
here. 

§ 2. VALtrE-JuDGiTENTS UPON INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND UPON 

Measures of Trade Policy. 

How is it possible, while remaining within the realm of science, 
to assert that particular measures are ‘ desirable ’ or ‘ correct ’ ? 
To put the matter more accurately, what are the criteria for a 
value-judgment which declares that the situation resulting from 
some particular measure is preferable to the situation which would 
have come about if that measure had not been taken? In answer- 
ing this question, we start from the principle, developed with 
great clarity by Max Weber, of the W ertfreiheit (freedom from 
value-judgments) of science.^ It is not the task of science to 
make value-judgments, nor is it in a position to do so. It can- 
not, for example, demonstrate that Free Trade is the ‘ correct ’ 
trade policy. It can only try to show what would be the con- 
sequences for a country of Free Trade or of Protection. But it 
follows from this that science is in a position to decide which 
means should be adopted to achieve a given end (or an end assumed 
to be given for purposes of discussion) and whether a give?! means 
is appropriate to a given end. If the national income is to be ns 
great as possible, then this or that trade policy is the most suitable. 
Special cases of such decisions are the demonstration (a) that a 
given end cannot be attained; (6) that the attainment of one end A 
(for example, the greatest possible independence of other countries) 
inevitably works against some other end B (for example, the 
maximisation of the national income) which is also desired, so tliat 
A and B cannot both be attained simultaneously. The solution of 
this conflict by laying down a scale to show what weight must be 
given to A and B respectively involves a new value-judgment and 
is, therefore, of a non-scientific nature, (c) Frequently means to 
given ends (intermediate aims) are assumed to have absolute (and 
not merely instrumental) value, so that they become regarded as 
ends in themselves, and the ultimate ends tend to be forgotten. 
This creates the wrong impression that the object of science is 

» See hie two paper* Dtr Sinn dtr Wtrtfrtihtil dtr soiiologiechen und 
Okonomitchen WiftntchafUn and Wii»tn$chaft alt Btrvf both reprinted in 
OttammtUt Auf$dttt tur Wi*stnicAa/t«lehre (1922). ’ 
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to postulate an end whicli should be striven for instead of merely 
discussing suitable means of achieving a given end. 

How is our theoretical demonstration of the advantage of Eree 
Trade compatible with this abstention of science from the making 
of value-judgments P And are there not continual scientific dis- 
cussions as to whether Free Trade or Protection is the ‘ correct ’ 
policy? The solution of these apparent contradictions should now 
be clear. In every such discussion an end is tacitly taken for 
granted or assumed to be generally accepted as desirable. 

Hence arises the problem of stating clearly and explicitly what 
end is taken as desirable. Otherwise there is the danger of carrying 
on what is apparently a scientific discussion as to the most appro- 
priate means of achieving a given end when, in fact, the parties to 
the discussion hold different opinions about its desirability, and of 
presupposing tacitly, in different circumstances, contradictory 
values or incompatible ends. In political discussions ends and 
means are often mixed up in a quite unholy manner, so that it is 
often difficult to be sure whether people disagree in. their social 
philosophy as to which end is desirable or whether they disagree 
as to the consequences which would follow from particular measures 
or as to the best means of achieving a given end. 

In the next few paragraphs we shall discuss what are the 
ends which trade policy should achieve. In other words, we shall 
set out the scale of values by which trade policy usually is or 
should be judged. 

We have first the important distinction between economic 
and non-economic ends. It is comparatively easy to make a list 
of non-economic values or ends, by which economic events and 
phenomena may be judged. Such non-economic * standpoints * 
are: the standpoint of national defence; that of social justice; 
irrational postulates (for example, of a religious natoxe) ; the belief 
that a nation can fulfil its destiny only if it avoids the too close 
contact with other peoples which results from international trade. 
Such standpoints represent pure value-judgments, although not all 
these ends need be ultimate, in the sense that it is inconceivable 
that one or the other could be subordinated to, and derived from, 
some other and more important aim. For example, most people 
regard military preparedness only as a means, or intermediate 
end, and not as an end in itself. Be this as it may, it is clear 
that one and the same economic situation or measure may be 
judged differently according to which of these standpoints is 
adopted, and that any such judgment may confiict with the 
‘ economic ’ value-judgment. 
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More difficult and more important for us is the analysis of the 
* economic* yalue^j udgment or statement of ends. What does it 
mean to say that a particular measure is to be welcomed * from an 
economic standpoint * or is * economically right * when from a 
different standpoint the conclusion might be different? Is there one 
specific economic end or ideal, which can be clearly set out by the 
science of economics, without making any non-economic assump* 
tions or non-scientific value-judgments, and the attainment of 
which is the task of all economic policy? The answer is definitely 
in the negative. There is no * analytical economic ideal,’ despite 
the view of many theorists that such an ideal is implicit in the very 
nature of an economy and in economic principles. The science of 
economics can only examine the working and consequences of 
economic measures, such as those connected with trade policy; it 
can only consider what means are most appropriate to attain or 
promote a given end ; it cannot of itself decide the purpose of an 
economy and the task of economic policy. Attempts to do this, 
however, have not been lacking. * The development of productive 
power,’ ‘ the increase of productivity,’ ‘ the increase of wealth,' 
' the promotion of economic welfare ’ and other ends have been put 
forward as criteria by which to judge economic policy on the 
ground that they are implied in the fundamental nature of an 
economy.^ But unless such terms as economic welfare are very 
minutely defined, and exact criteria are given for determining 
whether productivity or wealth has increased or diminished, such 
attempts merely introduce new words. A precise definition of 
these terms, giving the needed criteria, implies necessarily the 
setting out of material values or ends, which cannot be in any 
way scientifically proved desirable or deduced from economic 
principles, but must simply be accepted as given. 

The division between * economic ’ and other ends is thus merely 
one of terminological convenience. Moreover, in ordinary speech 
the division is not at all clear-cut and the boundary between the 
two is blurred and shifting. 

Probably everybody will speak of a purely economic end when 
the maximisation of the national income or of the social product 
is desired.* Instead of * national income or dividend,’ the terms 
* national wealth,’ ’ economic welfare,’ and so on, are often used. 
Thus any measure which increases the size of the national income 


* An excellent end conviocing diecQuion of these problems is to be found in 
M. St Braun, Theorie der ataatlichtn Wirtachaftapolitik (1929), and Robbins, 
The Nature and Signifieanee of Beonomic Science (1932), chap. 2. 

* Thia doea not involve a contradiction with what was jnst aaid, because it 
ia only a atatement aboot the general naage of words or a terminological con- 
vention. 
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is regarded as economicallj desirable, from tbis standpoint. But 
there are very great difficulties in the analysis of such concepts as 
the national income, the social product and the Tolume of pro- 
duction.^ On this subject the following comments must suffice. 

It is not a question only of the absolute size of the national 
income, but also of the mode of distribution of the social product 
among the various sections of the population and among the various 
individual persons. If one takes account only of the absolute size 
of the total national income (because maybe its distribution has not 
been signihcantly altered or because the effect upon its distribution 
cannot be accurately traced) it would be generally conceded that 
the yardstick is an economic one. But when one in addition lays 
down certain postulates as to its distribution, as for example that 
the greatest possible approach to equality is desirable or that a 
change in favour of certain classes is to be taken as an end, it 
becomes a question of taste whether we call the yardstick an 
economic one or one of ‘ social justice.’ In any case there are now 
two yardsticks — the absolute size of the national income and its 
mode of distribution — and one may lead to a different conclusion 
from the other. It is, for example, conceivable that Free Trade 
may yield a larger national income than Protection but may at 
the same time lead to a distribution of that income regarded on 
some ground or other as undesirable. 

When we speak of the distribution of the national income we 
must, to be accurate, distinguish five different kinds of distribu- 
tion, to each of which more or less value may be attached. 

(o) The distribution of the total income of the territory among 
the several regions. We must decide clearly within exactly what 
territorial boundaries income is to be maximised. This includes 
a choice between cosmopolitan and nationalistic aims. This is 
forgotten by those Free Traders who accuse Protectionists of being 
inconsistent when they consider tariffs upon foreign goods to be 
advantageous but do not want inter-regional tariffs within their 
own country. There may indeed be a contradiction when the Pro- 
tectionist declares that a tariff benefits both the country which 

5 For a closer deBnition cf. Pigou, Economic* of Welfare, pt. 1. I have tried 
to define the concept ' national income ^ in Dtr Sinn der Indextahlen (1927K pp- 
77 €t 9tq.y and in the article “ Der volkswirtschaftlicho Geldwert und die 
index/iffern in W tltwirtBchafUichtB Archiv (1929)» vol. 30, pp. I 9jn weli 

aware that the concept * national income ' cannot be quite precisely defined without 
having recourse to certain value judgments. (Hence it belongs to the realm of 
' welfare economics.') But some generally accepted value principles can be found, 
from which an exact definition can be derived. The concept in auestion has b^n 
subjected to an illuminating, although in my opinion exaggeraieu and destructive 
criticism (destructive, because it pours out the baby with the bath 
Myrdal, Dqb politUche Element in der nation/ddkonomuehtn Dokirinbildun^ (1932), 
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imposes it and the countries against which it is directed. But 
the Protectionist is not inconsistent if he admits that the foreign 
countries will be injured. For, from his nationalistic standpoint, 
the injury to foreign countries is not taken into account; whereas, 
when he is considering an inter-regional tariff within his countrj', 
he weighs the loss of one region against the gain of another, and 
if he concludes that the former exceeds the latter, it follows that 
from his standpoint (which in this case now becomes according to 
the accepted terminology a purely economic one) the tariff is to 
be condemned. Moreover, he may consider that to promote the 
connection between different parts of his country is desirable in 
itself, apart from any calculations as to the gain of one district 
and the loss of another. 

(6) The ‘ junctional * distribution among classes and occupa- 
tions, for example between rich and poor, town and country, 
income from work and other income, and between wages, interest, 
rent of land, and monopoly profits. 

(c) The distribution among individual persons within these 
classes. This can change without any change in the distribution 
among classes and occupations. In this connection we should 
perhaps mention the wish of some compassionate people to avoid 
every change in production, since it would alter the distribution 
of income among persons and thereby reduce the income of some 
below the level to which they had become accustomed. 

{d) The distribution of the social product over time. It is 
often argued that a given policy, for example Free Trade, may 
indeed ensure a greater social product in the present, but that 
the social product of the future will suffer. The advocates of 
* infant industry tariffs ’ seem to take this view. 

(e) Stability and security of income. It is not a matter of 
indifference whether the income is received over a given period 
in an even flow or whether — while still of the same average amount 
per unit of time — its volume is sometimes comparatively great and 
sometimes comparatively small. One can, for example, well hold 
the opinion that a relatively small but steady income is preferable 
to a greater average income received irregularly, with periods of 
unemployment. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


ARGUMENTS FOR FREE TRADE. 

§ 1. The Pbesumption that Fbee Trade is Advantageous. 

When we eet out the grounds for presuming that Free Trade 
is economically advantageous, we took the maximisation of the 
social product as the criterion by which a situation or measure 
was to be judged. It can be proved that, at any rate under the 
usual assumptions of general economic theory (free competition, 
absence of friction, and so on), the unrestricted international 
exchange of goods increases the real incomes of all the partici- 
pating countries. The price mechanism, under competition, auto- 
matically ensures that each country specialises in the production 
of those goods which it is relatively best suited to produce and 
imports those goods, and only those goods, which it can obtain 
more cheaply, taking account of transport costs, in this indirect 
manner, than by producing them itself. 

In many cases it is obvious that the production of goods can 
be enormously increased by the international division of labour. 
The production of numerous raw materials such as coal, iron, other 
metals, and of vegetable products, such as cotton and jute, is 
possible only in certain parts of the world. Those countries which 
cannot produce such goods within their boundaries must either 
obtain them by exchange or go without them, although they are 
indispensable to a modern standard of living. The same thing 
applies, although to a somewhat leaser extent, to the exchange 
of goods all of which could be produced, if necessary, in each 
one of the participating countries. The tool which wo used to 
prove this was the theory of comparative costs. This, as we have 
seen, is by no means valid only under the simplifying assumptions 
with which we started, but is also valid under the more compli- 
cated conditions of modern international trade. Moreover the 
contention that international division of labour benefits all the 
countries concerned is true not only under the assumption that 
factors of production and especially labour, are mobile between 
countries, but also if labour, as is for the most part the case in 
the world of today, does not move across national boundaries. If 
a good is imported at a price with which the home industry 
cannot compete, and the latter is in consequence compelled to 
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disappear or to slirink in size, factors of production wiU move 
into other branches of production, where they can now produce 
more and, therefore, earn a higher rate of remTineration. The 
social product must, therefore, be damaged whenever, through some 
interference with the free play of economic forces, such as a 
tariff, factors of production are retained in an employment where 
their marginal productivity is smaller. We first arrived at this 
conclusion under the simplifying assumption that there was o^y 
one mobile factor of production (labour). But the conclusion 
also applies (always assuming a freely-working price mechanism 
under competition) when, as in fact is always the case, numerous 
factors of production combine together, many of which are in^obile 
or, more accurately * specific * — factors, that is to say, which can 
be* used only for a certain purpose or would produce much less 
in any other employment (for example, a machine used as scrap 
iron) and, therefore, are not diverted to any other use. When, 
under such conditions, a branch of industry becomes exposed to 
foreign competition, the prices of such factors as are specific to 
that branch must fall first, and if necessary must faU to zero. 
This loss of capital implies, indeed, a change in the distribution 
of the national dividend, but no diminution in its size. When 
the price of the good falls so low that, even after writing down 
the value of the specific factors to nil, that industry cannot afford 
to pay the market price for its mobile factors (their market price 
being what they could earn elsewhere), then the industry ceases 
to exist, the specific factors being abandoned and the others 
employed in other uses. Since the non-specific factors can now be 
of greater use in another branch of production, it would be 
uneconomic to prevent them, by means of a tariff, from moving, 
and to retain them in a place where their productivity is smaller. 

This is the Free Trade argument, briefly stated. Only upon 
this basis, and, of course, under the assumption that the desired 
end is the maximisation of the social product, can a liberal trade 
policy be scientifically justified, although it may be that for reasons 
of political propaganda other arguments are placed more in the 


foreground. 


§ 2. Othee Aeguments foe Fees Teadb. 

The most attractive argument for Free Trade is to point out 
that free import lowers the prices of imported goods. That is, 
of course, correct; and the extent of the price reduction affords 
(with certain reservations) some measure of the gain to the economy 
from international trade, and an approximate measure of the injury 
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wKich an impediment to tiie import of these goods would involye. 
This argument has the advantage, not to be despised, that it is 
useful for purposes of propaganda, since everyone is a consumer 
and, as such, desires lower prices. Nevertheless, this is only one 
side of the matter, and gives only a partial view of the problem. 
This explains why the objection is always raised against Free Trade 
doctrine that it considers only the interests of consumers and ignores 
the question of employment and, in general, the interests of 
producers. The Free Trader can answer this objection by pointing 
out that not only will prices fall, but, in addition, there will 
result a movement of factors of production to other parts of the 
economy, where they can earn more. But this brings us back 
to our first and fundamental argument. Those who find a sufi^cient 
reason for free import in the consequent price reduction should 
logically desire export duties, since the increased difficulty of 
exporting would reduce the prices of exportable goods in the 
exporting country. 

Another point is that free import and export benefit all partici- 
pating countries in that they prevent, or at least make more difficult, 
the establishment of injurious monopolies. This fact must again 
be considered from the two standpoints of the increase in the social 
product and of the effect on its distribution. 

We have already pointed out, when speaking of the law of 
decreasing costs, that there is a danger in small areas shut off by 
import duties that in many branches of industry, in which large- 
scale production yields a significant advantage, the optimum size 
of the production unit cannot be attained because the market is 
too small. The complement of this is the formation of a monopoly. 
This involves a threefold injury to the economy. 

Firsty under Free Trade each country can specialise in a few 
branches of production, and the optimum size of the production 
unit can be attained and costs reduced everywhere.' Restrictions 
on the freedom of trade will not only lead to a loss of these 
advantages of international division of labour but will also — 
tecondly — raise the prices of the goods, produced by the resulting 
monopolies, above costs of production which, owing to the relatively 
small output due to the restricted market, are already at a relatively 
high level. 

Thirdly, experience shows that the restriction of free competition 
may lead to a less efficient conduct of economic affairs. Free Trade 
has an educative effect. Home producers are spurred by foreign 
competition to become more efficient and to adopt quickly any 

1 Id certain drcaioBtances this result in the market of a country beino 

dominated by a foreign monopoly. Of this, more later. ^ ^ 
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uxuprovement in methods of {xroduction, no matter where it is first 
introduced. 

Nevertheless, Free Trade does not provide a complete safeguard 
against the formation of monopolies. Even under Free Trade there 
may emerge international monopolies^ of which more will be said 
later, * and local monopolies. These local monopolies owe their 
existence, in the absence of a tariff, to transport costs, which 
have much the same effects as tariffs. In those branches of pro- 
duction whose products can be transported only at a high coat, 
the lower production-costs due to a larger production-unit may 
be more than offset by the increased costs of marketing the greater 
output over a wider area. When this is the case, there will not 
be a single market with a uniform price, such as is described in 
general price theory, but a series of adjoining monopoly districts, 
partly overlapping one another, with competitive prices in the 
contested regions and monopoly prices inside each district. These 
monopoly prices can exceed production costs, but only to the extent 
of the freight charges.’ 

If a tariff wall is erected which cuts across such a network of 
production districts, fi,rst, the existing, and rational, arrangement 
of production units over space, determined by the freight situation 
of factors and products, will be disturbed, and, secondly, the 
power of the monopolies will be strengthened. Both these effects 
will be especially obvious in the neighbourhood of the tariff wall. 
For example, two monopolists who previously competed in a certain 
area may find that a tariff wall rune across that area and so cuts 
them off from each other’s competition, or a producer, who previ- 
ously had to face foreign competition, may now be relieved from 
it by the tariff wall : the result will be to raise prices by forming 
monopoly districts sheltered from competition from the other side 
of the tariff wall. 

§ 3. The Aims of Feee Traders. 

The aim upon which the argument for Free Trade which we 
have developed is based, is the maximisation of the social product 
or national income. The income of which group of persons P In 
this connection, some serious misunderstandings must be avoided. 
We are constantly told that the Free Trader adopts a cosmopolitan 

2 Chap xix, § 7. . ► t* • » 

^ Such a monopoly profit may also be termed * rent o£ situation. It la » 
differential rent, which arises not from the superior quality of the factors used 
or from the ability of the entrepreneur^ but from a favourable (freight) situation 
with regard to transport facilities. Situation rents may also exist without being 
of a monopolistic character. 
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standpoint, that lie takes account of the welfare of the whole 
world, and that in cases of conflict he is prepared to sacrifice 
the interests of his own country. That is not correct; a cosmo- 
politan aim is in no way essential to the Free Trade postulate, 
although, it must be admitted that it is easier to explain the 
advantage of unrestricted exchange of goods if one takes account 
of the whole world rather than considers only the interests of the 
particular country. Moreover, there is an easily explicable psycho- 
IcgicoX afj^nity between Free Trade and internationalism. Blit 
these two are not inevitably bound together; the economic case 
for Free Trade shows that all participating countries gain by it, 
but it does not show that the profit of one implies a loss for 
another. Thus a nationalist may be a convinced Free Trader just 
as well as a pacifist and internationalist may be one. 

As to the relations between Free Trade and economic liberalism, 
on the one hand, and socialism or interventionism, on the other 
hand, the following may be said.* Free Trade is the external 
trade system of liberalism, which opposes every interference by 
the State with the free play of economic forces. But it by no 
means follows from this that it is inconsistent to advocate, on 
the one hand, unrestricted Free Trade and, on the other hand, 
certain interferences with the free play of economic forces, for 
example on the labour market. 

The reason why a man can without inconsistency be against 
import duties and in favour of State intervention on behalf of 
workers is that Free Trade usually does nothing, at any rate in 
the long run, to change the functional distribution of the national 
income. In so far as it does have any effect on this, it tends 
rather to favour income from work. Thus Free Trade increases 
the total income and does not appreciably alter its distribution. 
It is, therefore, unlikely to reduce the relative income of labour 
and still more unlikely to reduce its absolute income. It follows 
that considerations as to the distribution of the national income 
do not modify the general presumption that Free Trade is advan- 
tageous. It is true that in so far as Free Trade doctrine is based 
upon the labour theory of value, which does not clearly discuss 
the possibility of a changed distribution of income within the 
labouring class, it is inadequate. But our analysis has shown 
that from the standpoint of modern theory also this attitude (as 

* Of. Ropkf, •• Liberate Handelsnolilik ” in Arcliiv fur litrhts und )ViTi»ch4xf(s- 
philotophit (19J031), vol. 24. i>i». 545 et atq.. and same author, “ Stiiatsiiitervcii- 
lioniemuB " in Erganiuntjaband turn Hanau'orterhtich dtt Staatau tastnachafltn 
(1^9), pp. 878 tt atq. 
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to the unlikelihood of any significant change in the distribution 
of the national income arising from Free Trade) is not unjustified.^ 
The yaluations upon which this attitude is based are so obvious 
that it is unnecessary to set them out. 

^ Cf. chap, xii, § 3. L. T. Hobhouse rejects, as Bdpke does, the objection 
that advocacy of Free Trade and of measores in favoor of the working are 
contradlctoiy. Cf. ZAberalitm (1911), pp. 92 tt $eg. The same view was held by 
Dietzel, Sozialpolitik und Bandelsvolittk (1902), KomtoU und Sozidlrtform (1901), 
Hobson, InttTTiationdl Trade (1904), pp. 1^ tt $tq. G. Cassel holds the opposite 
view; see his Theorttiecht Sotialskonomie (1927), 4th edn., pp. 587 et eeq. 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE EFFECTS OF TARIFFS. 

§ 1. The Dibect Effects of a Pahticulae Import Duty upon 

THE Price and Saxes of the Commodity. 

We have already set out, in § 8 of chapter XI, the direct 
effects of an import duty under competition and increasing costs. 
Under increasing costs an import duty imposed by a country import- 
ing the commodity — such a duty imposed by an exporting country 
would have no effects — or an export duty imposed by an exporting 
country, leads to a rise in the price of the good within the importing 
country and a fall in its price within the exporting country, 
coupled with an increased production of it and smaller sales of 
it in the importing country, and a decreased production and greater 
sales of it in the exporting country. We must now consider this 
matter in detail, and answer the questions : by how much will the 
price rise in the importing country? By how much will it fall 
in the exporting country? Must its price in the two countries 
differ to the full extent of the duty?' The answer to these ques- 
tions depends upon the manner in which supply and demand in 
each of the two countries respond to a change in price. We must 
take account of (1) the elasticity of supply and of demand and 
(2) the absolute amount of supply and of demand, in each of 
the two countries.** 

We must, as we have already shown, begin with the fact that 
the first effect of an import duty is that foreign suppliers receive 
a price for their goods which is reduced by the amount of the 
duty. We have shown this graphically by lowering the whole 
curve system of the importing country, which we drew side by 
side with that of the exporting country. The further results of 
the import duty can readily be traced exactly on such a diagram. 
Nevertheless, in this case it may be useful to formulate our theorems 
in words. 

(1) Up to the point at which it becomes prohibitive — that is, 

‘ Pigou, ProUclivt and pTtltrtnlial Import Duties, p].. 94-95; H. Schultz, 
Correct aod Incorrect Methods of Determining the Effectiveness of the Tariff/’ 
in Journal of Farm Economics (1956), vol. 17. pp. 625 t( stq. 

We muBl difltioguish between elasiicitv and absolute amount. In a 
diagraoii the former is represented by the shept of the curve and in 
latter bj iU position. Elasticity is usuaMy measured W the ptretnfagt change in 
amount divided by the ptretniage change in price. Thus, equal elasticities will 
have a different ahsoluit significance according to whether they relate to a large 
or to a small country. 
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at which, the home demand falls off so much or the home supply 
increases so much, that the good is no longer imported — ^an import 
duty upon a good previously imported must lead to a difference 
between the home and foreign price (or an increase in the difference 
previously existing on account of transport costs and so on) exactly 
equal to the amount of the duty. If this difference were greater 
than that, further import would be stimulated ; and if it were less, 
importers would make losses and imports would be reduced. This 
price difference comes about through a rise in the home price 
and a fall in the foreign price ; in certain extreme cases it comes 
about through either the one or the other. 

We must remember that in practice a number of goods are 
imported and exported only intermittently, according for example 
to the seasons or to the size of crops. Thus the German duties on 
grain are so high that when the German harvests are good they 
become prohibitive and the German price of grain exceeds the 
world price by less than the amount of the duty. In such a case it 
is commonly, though not very accurately, said that the duty has 
ceased to be effective. 

(2) Within the country imposing the duty the price, other 
things being equal, will rise less, and will therefore fall more 
abroad, the greater and more elastic is the home supply (and con- 
versely) — that is, the greater the extent by which the home supply 
will increase in consequence of a small price-rise.^ For this reason 
an import duty on a good which cannot be produced in the country 
imposing the duty will lead, under otherwise similar conditions, 
to a greater price-rise than a duty on a good whose production can 
be readily increased within the country. Duties on agricultural 
and mineral products, an increased production of which is usually 
accompanied by rapidly increasing costs, will lead to a greater 
price-rise than a duty on manufactured goods, the production of 
which can often rapidly be increased in response to a rise in their 
price. The more elastic the home supply, the more will the foreign 
price fall, since foreign producers, deprived of part of their 
export market by the duty, will turn to their own home market and 
thereby reduce the price there. 

(3) For similar reasons the home price, in the importing country, 
will rise less, other things being equal, and the foreign price will 
therefore fall more, the smaller and less elastic is the foreign supply 
(and conversely).’ If the foreig^n production does not decrease or 


3 Schiiller speaks of the spread between the highest and lowest costa instead 
of speaking of elasticity. 

3 This can be set out diagrammatically in the following manner (fig> 22). 
Lot the supply and demand curves SS and DD he given lor each country. The 
price will bo P and the quantity aa will be exported from country E to country I. 
Now let an import duty T be imposed in I and, in order to show this on the 
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decreases only slowly in conseqnence of a falling price (because, 
for example, it uses fixed capital which cannot be transferred to 


diagram, let the whole corve-system of I be lowered by the amount T to S'S' and 
ilie result of this is that the export is reduced to the quantity a'a' and 



Fig. 22. 

the price in £ falls to P'. The price in 1 must now be reckoned from the 
lowered axis O'. The price in I has therefore risen by an amount equal to the 
difference between T and the strip PP' (the price-fall in £ plus the pncc rise in 
1 must equal the duty). 

Let us now assume a less elastic supply in E. This is shown by making its 
supply curve steeper (S, S, instead of SB). The result is that the price in E falls 
to a greater extent (to F,) and rises less in I, while the amount exported becomes 
greater (a, instead of a'a'). 

A glance at the figure shows that the extent of the price-rise m I and of 
the price-fall in E depends partly upon whether the supply curve in E is relatively 
flat or relatively steep. The same is true mu^a^ts mu^ndii for the three other 
curves. All this, of course, corresponds with the rules laid down in the text. 

It is the elopt of the curves and not their petition which is decisive. If, for 
example, we move the whole curve-system of E to the right or to the left, Ibis 
does not alter in any way the amount exported and the effects of tho duty. For 
the distance between the curves, which is what matters, is not thereby altered. 
But we must not jump from this to the conclusion that it is only the tlattieity 



Fig. 23. 

and not the abtolute amount of the supply and demand wliicb matters. For 
horizontal movement of the whole curve-system to the right or to the left does not 
show an unchanged elasticity. Converselv, an absolute iucrease of supply and 
demand, due pernaps to an increase of population, results in an unchanged elasticity 
of the curves, not when the whole curve-system moves horizontally to the right . 
but when the curves move to the right and simultaneously become flatter, as is 
show in Fig. 23. 
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any other use), the foreign producers will be constrained to sell at 
a lower price than if they could readily change over to some other 
kind of production. The elasticity of supply is always less in the 
short run than in the long run. 

(4) The price— other things being equal — ^will rise less in the 
importing country and, therefore, fall more in the exporting 
country^ the larger and more elastic is the demand of the former, 
and conversely. If the demand in the importing country falls off 
considerably in response to a price rise, the home production there 
will not increase so much and, therefore, its costs will not rise so 
much, while, on the other hand, the foreign production will be 
reduced and its supply 'price thereby lowered. 

(6) The price— other things being equal — will rise more in the 
importing country and, therefore, fall less in the foreign country 
the larger and more elastic is the demand of the foreign country, 
and conversely. For in that case that part of the foreign supply 
now excluded by the import duty will be more easily absorbed in 
the foreign country itself and therefore the pressure upon the 
protected market will be lessened. 

(6) Implied in the above conclusions is the rule laid down by 
Schuller, that the price-rise due to an import duty will be greater 
the smaller is the import in relation to the production of the 
exporting country and the greater Is the import in relation to the 
production of the importing country. The reasons for this are 
obvious. 

One case is worth special mention, since it can very easily be 
shown diagrammatically and something very like it often occurs 
in practice. This is the case in which the quantity of the good 
imported into a country forms an insignificant part of the total 
supply of the world market and, therefore, cannot influence the 
world price. For example, if Austria were to place an import duty 
or increase an existing duty upon an internationally-traded good 
such as cotton or copper or wheat or lead, the world price would 
not be affected thereby. The world supply is so large that any 
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probable demand from a single conntiy can be met at the existing 
price or at one very slightly higher. If we take as an example a 
commodity, such as grain, which is also produced within the 
country in question, this case can be presented diagrammatically 
in the following way (fig. 24). 

If the commodity were not imported, the home price in the 
country in question would be P. The world price, Ow, would 
not change in consequence of increased sales in our country, since 
practically any quantity can be obtained at the world price. Under 
Free Trade the home price is determined by the world price. The 
home production is in fact Oa, and the import a,a 2 . If now a 
duty of the amount ww, is imposed, the consumption falls from 
Oaj to Oa'j. The home production increases from Oa, to Oa',, the 
import decreases from a,aj to a', a 3 . The home price is raised by 
the full amount of the duty and the world price remains unchanged. 
If a single country imposes a duty upon a mass-produced article 
with a world market, this simple diagram suffices to explain the 
direct effects of the duty. 

It is possible to enlarge this diagram, without making it too 
complicated, in order to include those cases in which the world 
price is not independent of the amount sold in the country in 
question (fig. 25). Let us take as an illustration the import of 



wheat into Austria. Austria can take any given quantity from the 
great Western market without influencing the world price. But 
the freight-situation is such that, in fact, Hungary provides most 
of her imports of wheat.^ But the Hungarian export price, unlike 
the world price, is not independent of the amount exported to 
Austria. On account of the freight-situation, Hungary is con- 
strained to sell to Austria. Hence the Hungarian supply curve 
must not be shown, like the supply curve to the world market, as a 
horizontal line, but must be shown as rising from left to right, like 
the home supply curve. We can now construct one single supply 


* In reality differences of quality between Hungarian and Canadian and 
Boasian wheat alao play a part, but here we abatract from iheae differencea. 
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curve for these three sources of supply to the Austrian market the 

home production, the import from Hungary, and the import from 
the world market. The supply curve of the world market remaina a 
horizontal lino at the height (above the abscissa) of the world price 
pliLS transport costs and plits the import duty. The home supply 
curve SS rises as usual from left to right. 

The curve SiSj needs a word of explanation. It is the curve of 
the Hungarian supply to ike Austrian Tnarket. It shows, for each 
price ruling in the Austrian market, what quantity will be exported 
(taking account of transport costs and of the import duty) at that 
price from Hungary to Austria. It must not be confused, therefore, 
with the curve of the total Hungarian supply. The curve SiSi 
could be derived from the latter by deducting from the total 
quantity offered at any given price that part of it which would be 
sold in Hungary itself or in some third market. The curve 8,8, 
shows the quantity exported from Hungary to Austria as a function 
of the price in the Austrian market. We can now add together for 
each ordinate the abscissae of the curves SS and SiSj in order to 
obtain S + S^, the Austrian-Hungarian supply curve."* 

Our figure thus tells us that at a price P ( = world price + 
freight + duty) in the Austrian market the Austrian production 
is Om, the Hungarian supply mmi and the import from the 
world market mim,. If the price in Austria falls to P' (for 
example, because of a lowering of its duty or of a fall in the 
world price), the Austrian production contracts to Om', and the 
import from Hungary to m'm/, while the import from the world 
market rises to mi'ma'. 

We may also mention that this diagram is especially suitable 
for explaining the effects of preferential duties. If Austria were 
to grant a reduction of duty upon the import from Hungary, the 
Hungarian supply curve would be pushed to the right. Hungary 
could now export more than before to Austria at a given price.® 
The curve S + S^ would be pushed to the right; this is shown 
in our diagram by the dotted curve S' + 8,'. The import from 
Hungarj' would increase at the expense of the import from the 
world market. The home production and the home price would 
remain unaltered so long as the import from the world market was 
not completely excluded.’ 

5 The horizontal distance of each point on the curve S + S, from the point 
at an equal height on the curve SS is therefore equal to the horizontal distuce 
of the curve S, S, front the vertical axis, which is equal to the import from 
Hungary at that price. 

* If Hungary suppliea also numerous other markets, its supply to the Austrian 
market will he only a part of its total supply, and this partial supply curve will 
thus be flatter or quite horizontal. The preference would then res^t in a price- 
fall, unless it was restricted to a small quota only. 

^ For an appraisal of preferential duties, ef. chap, xxi, § 5. 
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The influence of a duty on the price and sales of the good 
in question, which we have analysed by the method of partial 
equilibrium, forms only a part of the total effects of the duty, 
albeit the part which is most obvious and which is paid most 
attention in trade policy. We must add to these direct effects 
the very important indirect effects; if these are not taken into 
account a politico*economic judgment on these questions cannot 
be formed. 


The first of these indirect effects is a displacement of the stream 
of demand. If it so happens that the elasticity of demand for 
the good subject to the duty is exactly equal to unity, the pur- 
chasers will expend the same total sum upon it as before, but 
their relative demands for other commodities may be changed. 
If the elasticity of demand for it is less than unity, the duty 
will result in a greater sum than before being spent upon it 
and, therefore, less money will be available for other goods. If 
the elasticity of demand for it is greater than unity, money will 
be set free for the purchase of other goods. 

A complete analysis of the effects of tariffs must take account, 


secondly, of the manner in which the State spends the money it 
receives from the duties. In setting out the pros and cons of 


import duties, these receipts must be counted on the credit side. 
But it is difficult to make any generalisation upon that subject. 

Thirdly, import duties affect the structure of the economy in 
that they reduce exports. This point is often ignored by 
publicists and in the practice of trade policy. We must here 
distinguish between (a) the long run effect, that is to say the 


new equilibrium towards which the economy is directed by the 
coming of import duties, and (6) the transition, that is to say 
Ihe path by which the new equilibrium is reached. 

We can discuss (a) upon the basis of the conclusions reached 
in chapters X, XI, and XII. Every import duty finally results 
in a shifting of production away from the export industries and 
towards industries producing for the home market. Factors of 
production will be diverted away from the export industries. They 
will go either into those branches of industry protected by the 
import duties or, if such branches are not available (under pure 


revenue duties with an equivalent ‘ excise ’ duty upon home 
production), into those industries towards which the diverted 
demand of consumers, or the increased expenditure of the State, 
IS turned. We may further observe that the effects of import 
duties in diminishing total imports and therefore total exports 
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may be lessened, and in extreme cases quite counteracted, if tbe 
purchasing power set free from other goods, or received by the 
State from the duties, is directed towards other imfort goods; 
for example, instead of tea more cofiee may be imported or cloth 
instead of yarn or the means of production instead of the pro- 
duct or vice versa. ^ Thus every import duty — abstracting from 
the above borderline cases — Pleads to a shrinking in the volume 
of international trade and in the extent of international division 
of labour and to a loosening of the bonds which link the world 
economy together. 

As to (&), the path by which the new import-export equilibrium 
is reached, this is associated with inflationary ‘phenomena,^ The 
imposition of import duties has a favourable influence upon the 
balance of payments. Imports from abroad decrease, so that the 
demand for foreign means of payment declines, while for the 
moment the supply of them remains the same. Hence the monetary 
and foreign-exchange mechanism is set in motion ; the exchange 
value of the currency falls below gold import point; and gold 
flows in or the quantity of money in the country is expanded 
through increased bank credit. In a word, a mild inflation comes 
about, and this is frequently strengthened by an import of capital 
set in motion by the imposition of the duties. This inflation gives 
a certain stimulus to business, but, as in every inflation, this is 
only a temporary effect. This result comes about only if new 
duties are imposed or old ones raised ; it is not produced by the 
mere maintenance of an existing duty, however high it may be. 
It forms part only of the transition from one equilibrium to 
another and the reaction comes all the quicker if the transition 
is to a position of reduced welfare due to the fall in the social 
product arising from the reduction in the international division 
of labour. 

The removal of an import duty has the opposite effect. The 
balance of payments is rendered less favourable and the monetary 
mechanism brings about the new equilibrium by means of deflation. 

In the other country — if we suppose there are only two countries 
— or in the rest of the world as a whole, the same process takes 
place in the opposite direction. If one country immediately 
counters increased import duties in the other country by raising its 
own, inflation and deflation cancel one another out and these transi- 
tional effects do not take place. 

^ See aUo the following section and chap. ^ 4. 

^ Well analTSod by Hawtrey, ^f. his Oood and Bad Tradt (1913), chap. 18, and 
Tht Economic Problem (1926), p. 289. 
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§ 3. Impost Duties on Means of Peodoction. 

Import duties on means of production call for special mention. 
We include under means of production both original and pro* 
duced means of both higher and lower orders ; raw materials, 
intermediate products (such as steel, cement and yarn), and pro- 
duced means such as machinery. One special characteristic of 
any means of production is its compleTnentarity . (Consumption 
goods also are often complementary, but this characteristic is 
more universal and more striking in means of production.) One 
means of production is always used in conjunction with other 
means, the whole making a productive combination of factors. 
When the price of one means, or factor, is raised by an import 
duty, there is a danger that the demand for other means, with 
which it is complementary, may fall off also, the previous pro- 
ductive combinations being broken up. Another special charac- 
teristic of a means of production is that the demand for it is very 
often extremely elastic. This is always so when those industries in 
which it is most used have to face keen foreign competition. 

Every tariff on a means of production which raises its price 
thereby raises the cost of every production process in which it 
is employed. Thus tariffs on iron and steel raise the costs of 
all industries which use iron and steel ; tariffs on machinery raise 
the costs of all branches of production using machinery ; tariffs 
on grain and fodder raise the costs of stock-raising and dairy- 
farming. When the industry which is damaged in this way 
exports its products, the tariff may result in a diminution of 
exports ; and it may so happen that this equals the diminution 
in imports, so that the tariff does not disturb the balance of 
payments. 

But it may happen that eqiiilibrium in the balance of payments 
is preserved without the aid of the monetary and foreign-exchange 
mechanism not, as in such a case, by reduced exports, but by 
increased imports of other goods. For example, the imposition of 
a tariff on cotton yarn may raise its price so much that the cloth 
manufacturers can no longer meet foreign competition. In that 
case the import of yam will indeed be reduced but the import of 
cloth will probably increase. In that event the original aim of the 
tariff, namely to increase the production of yarn within the pro- 
tected country, would not be attained so fully, if at all. 

In flagrant cases, in which the good subjected to the duty plays 
an important part in the costs of the industries using it, it is often 
the practice to take account of this. The interests harmed by the 
duty protest. The kind of compensation they may obtain will 
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depend upon wKetiier they are producing for export or for the home 
market. In the former event they may be given back the duty 
they have paid. This is known as a drawhach. Alternatively, 
they may not be charged the duty at all if they announce at the 
time when they import the raw material or intermediate product 
that they propose to work it up and to export the finished goods.' 

In the latter event, that is, when the industries concerned are 
producing for the home market, they may be compensated by an 
equalising duty upon the import of the goods which they produce. 
For example, if the duty on grain is raised, the duty on fiour may 
be raised correspondingly, so that the fiour>milling industry does 
not suffer. Through these and similar measures the effect of the 
duty upon the next stage in the production process is counteracted 
or weakened. But the indirect effects, mentioned in § 2, are not 
affected. In particular, the damage to the export industries, 
brought about through the play of the monetary mechanism, is not 
avoided. 


^ Id such cages od6 fiomatimas speaks of ac cctivt * icnproyezDSDt trade/ A 
jxusivt ‘ improyement trade * occurs when a counti^ exporta a good to be 
improyed or worked op abroad and theo imports the noished goods containing it 
doty* free while chargiog doty on similar fioished goods made from materials pro- 
duced elsewhere. A passive improvenient trade for the home coQotry is an active 
improvement trade for foreign countries. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

GENERAL ARGUMENTS FOR TARIFFS. 

§ 1. I^^TRODUCTOEY. 

The arguments for Free Trade are clear cut and their applica- 
tion to trade policy is simple. This is not so with arguments for 
tariffs. On the one hand, there is a host of arguments which are 
in part inconsistent with one another and which set out from 
widely different axiological standpoints and theoretical considera- 
tions. On the other hand, if one accepts one of these arguments, its 
practical application is by no means clear. If we refuse to take 
seriously an extreme autarchism, which wishes a country to be 
completely isolated economically from other countries, there is no 
equally simple Protectionist maxim corresponding to the Free 
Trade maxim of no discrimination between internal and external 
trade. The dictum that tariffs are economically advantageous is 
not such a maxim, for it must also be stated under what conditions 
they are advantageous and exactly how high they must be. Even 
if one accepts unreservedly some particular argument for Protec- 
tion, the answers to these questions are by no means easy to find. 
Therefore we must endeavour to divide the various arguments for 
Protection into groups for purposes of discussion. But it should be 
emphasised that the relative amount of apace we shall give to any 
particular Protectionist argument by no means corresponds to its 
relative importance in affecting practical policy. On the contrary. 
Indeed, some arguments which are scientifically quite untenable 
and which can be refuted in a few sentences, have the greatest 
influence in practice, in Parliament, and in the discussion of the 
subject by interested parties and by the Press But we shall 
concern ourselves here with a scientific treatment of the various 
arguments and not with a sociological analysis of political motives 
and forces.' 

$ 2. Revenue Duties and Protective Duties. 

In order to make a survey of the various arguments for tariffs, 
we must first distinguish between revenue duties and protective 
duties. Revenue duties are usually taken to be those duties whose 

^ Pareto gives an interesting sketch of a Sociology of Protection in hia Manvel 
d*iccn(nn%t foliiiqut (1927), 2na edn., pp. 520 tt $tq, 
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primary purpose is to provide the State with revenue. They are a 
special form of taxation. Instead of a tax on the consumption of, 
say, tea or coffee, being imposed on the wholesaler or on the 
retailer, it is imposed when the goods cross the national frontier. 
The main motive for the imposition of protective duties, on the 
other hand, is not to create a new source of income for the State 
but to maintain and encourage those branches of home industry 
protected by the duties. 

But this distinction is by no means clear cut. A distinction 

or other 

difficult to draw. The different persons concerned may have 
different motives, or one and the same person may have mixed 
motives. The majority of protective duties bring in something to 
the national Exchequer and on that account are welcomed by the 
Treasury, while many revenue duties indirectly provide some pro- 
tection for certain home-produced products. For example, if a 
country which itself produces no wine raises its duty upon imported 
wine, part of the previous demand for wine will be diverted towards 
beer. Similarly, when a country in the temperate zone imposes 
revenue duties on tropical fruits its own fruit-growing industiy 
is thereby benefited. Indeed, every tariff results in a shifting of 
demand, even in those cases in which the elasticity of demand for 
the good subjected to the duty happens to equal unity. The 
indirect consequences of tariffs described in the previous chapter 
apply just as much to revenue duties as to protective duties. 

The best distinction between revenue duties and protective duties 
is an objective one, independent of the motives of the legislators or 
the interested parties, namely, whether there is any discrimina- 
tion between the home and the foreign supply. If the home pro- 
duction bears the same taxation as similar imported goods, or if 
the good subject to duty is not produced at home, even after the 
duty has been imposed, and if no similar home-produced good 
exists towards which demand is diverted, then the duty is not a 
protective one. The following distinction can be drawn between 
protective duties and revenue duties with regard to their influence 
on the direction of production. A purely protective duty leads to 
a shifting of production away from the export industries and 
towards («) the industries protected by the duty and (h) those 
industries towards which the diverted demand turns. A purely 
revenue duty without any discrimination or directly protective 
object finally leads to a shifting of factors of production away from 
the export industries towards (a) those branches of production, for 
example armaments or administrative services, upon which the 


persons is always 


based upon the motives of legislators 
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Government receipts are spent, and (6) those branches in which, 
owing to the general changes in demand, demand increases. 

We must here point out that the two ends of getting the greatest 
possible revenue for the State and of affording the greatest possible 
protection to the home industry are to a large extent incompatible 
with one another. The duty which affords the maximum of pro- 
tection is a prohibitive one which yields no revenue to the State. 
One the other hand, the revenue yielded by a duty will be the 
greater the less the import of the good falls off, that is to say the 
less the duty fulfils its protective function. This depends in turn 
upon two things : (a) how demand reacts — the less demand falls 
off, the higher will be the revenue from the duty; and (b) to what 
extent the home production is stimulated by the rise in price due 
to the duty. A duty thus fulfils its protective function when it 
leads to a great expansion of the home production ; but if it does 
this it yields less as revenue. From the purely revenue standpoint, 
therefore, those duties are most useful which are imposed on 
articles of general consumption not produced at home. If the good 
in question is produced at home, then from- the revenue standpoint 
it is advantageous— especially if the elasticity of the home supply 
is large — to impose a tax equivalent to the duty upon the home 
production, that is to say, to avoid any discrimination between the 
home-produced units and the imported units of the good. This is 
so even when we put on one side the fact that in addition to the 
income from the duty the State will receive an income from the 
taxation of the home-produced goods. 

§ 3. Economic and Non-Economic Arcuments for Tariffs. 

A further distinction can be made between economic and non- 
economic arguments for tariffs. Tariffs may be regarded as desir- 
able from either an ‘ economic ’ or a ‘ non-economic ’ standpoint. 
The significance of the distinction between these two standpoints 
has already been discussed (chapter XIII, § 2). 

(o) The following non-economic araumenU for tariffs or non- 
economic objections to international trade may be mentioned. It is 
said that from the standpoint of national defence each country 
should avoid too close a dependence upon other countries. If 
international division of labour is given full scope, it may lead to 
too great a specialisation, whether on industrial or on agricultural 
production. In times of danger such an over-specialised country 
would not be in a position to supply itself, even for a short time, 
with the goods previously imported. Hence too close a dependence 
upon the world economy should be avoided, even if such avoidance 
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involves an economic loss. Tliis argument may be used either for 
agricultural duties or for duties on those industrial products, such 
as iron and steel, which are needed for armaments in time of war. 

Other non-economic arguments include that for preserving the 
special ethos of the nation, which, it is claimed, would tend to 
disappear under too close an intimacy with other peoples, and 
other more or less non>rational views. 

Finally, tariffs may be advocated in order to preserve certain 
classes of the population or certain occupations, which it is thought 
would disappear under Free Trade, and the preservation of which 
is desired on political and * social * grounds. This argument is 
used almost exclusively for agricultural duties. These duties, it is 
claimed, should preserve a peasant class in large numbers and in 
prosperity. The agrarian population, it is said, forms a loyal and 
conservative element in the community, indispensable to the 
balance and moral unity of the population, and one should not, by 
giving free play to the price-system, allow it to fall into decay. 
Agriculture is the wellspring from which the human race is 
physically and mentally regenerated. 

{b) We have already seen that it is difficult to say exactly what 
must be understood by economic arguments for tariffs. Certain 
it is that there is no pure economic ideal, which can be deduced by 
analysis from the science of economics without introducing meta- 
scientific value-judgments. It is not true that economic arguments 
for or against tariffs are to be judged by economics and non- 
economic arguments by other sciences or branches of knowledge. 
The effects of duties imposed for, say, military reasons— -for 
example, in order to build up an armaments industry — fall within 
the scope of economic science just as much as those of duties imposed 
for ‘ economic ’ reasons. The distinction lies simply and solely in 
the ends deemed desirable. The so-called ‘ economic * ends are 
best conveyed, as we have seen, by some such phrase as the 
maximisation of the national income, or of the national wealth, 
or of the social product. Corresponding to them are those economic 
arguments which claim that the social product can be increased 
by Protectionist measures. Undoubtedly the great majority of the 
more plausible arguments for tariffs belong to this class, from the 
naive error of acclaiming the increased production of the pro- 
tected industries and ignoring the debit side, to the refined theories 
of Mr. Keynes and others, which advocate Protection as a means of 

avoiding certain disturbances in the economy. 

Midway between the economic and non-economic arguments 
come those which are concerned not with the absolute amount of 
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the social product but with its mode of distribution among the 
various sections of the population. In this connection there is, in 
addition to postulates of social justice, a purely ‘ economic ’ stand- 
point, namely, that which takes account of the repercussions of the 
mode of distribution upon production. When Schuller, for 
example, declares that a rise of rents is an unfavourable conse- 
quence, and a rise of income from work a desirable consequence, 
of tariffs, he is introducing a value-judgment as to the right 
mode of distribution. On the other side, it is often admitted, even 
by Schuller himself, that a change in distribution in favour of 
the smaller incomes reduces the capacity to save and thereby 
diminishes the size of the national income in the future. 

Indeed, the effect upon distribution can never be completely 
neglected; the greatest possible national income, irrespective of 
how it is distributed, is not an acceptable end. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to ignore effects on distribution which do not exceed a 
certain limit. Moreover, we can often be sure that a certain 
measure will increase the national income without being able to 
say how, especially in the long run, it will affect distribution. 
[Cf. chapter XII, § 3.) 


§ 4. The Economic Arguments fob Tariffs. 

The economic arguments for tariffs, implying that in certain 
circumstances tariffs can increase the social product, contradict the 
view, which we have already set out, that Free Trade is economically 
advantageous. The following types of economic arguments may 
be distinguished: 

(1) {a) Long-run arguments and (6) short-run arguments. The 
former claim to show that tariffs can increase the social product 
in the long run. The latter claim to show only that tariffs can 
lessen the difficulties of a transitional period. The argument for 
‘ equalising tariffs,’ both in its primitive form, as for example in 
American tariff legislation, and also in its developed form, as 
stated by Schtiller, is a long-run argument. In general, the 
arguments worth discussing are for the most part short-run 
arguments. These short-run arguments mostly not only take 
account of the size of the social product, but also lay special stress 
upon its distribution. Even when the removal of a tariff or a 
change in the international competitive situation leaves the dis- 
tribution of the national income unchanged, or influences it 
favourably, in the long run, the transitional period, nevertheless, 
always involves loss to some sections, and it is claimed that tariffs 
may prevent this loss. 

I 
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(2) Closely related to the above division, hut not identical with 
it, is the important division of arguments for tariffs into (a) those 
which are based upon equilihrium theory and (6) those which 
imply that some disequilibrium is present. Under (b) come 
those arguments which rightly or wrongly rely upon the assumption 
that in consequence of all kinds of disturbances and resistances the 
state of equilibrium portrayed by economic theory is in fact seldom 
or never attained. These arguments may be termed friction- 
arguments. Under this heading falls, for example, the view that 
a country which enters fully into the world economy may indeed be 
in internal equilibrium with full employment for part of the time, 
but that it will be very sensitive to external influences, and that 
these may involve it in a cyclical depression, the force of which 
could be lessened if it imposed tariffs. Under this heading falls 
also the view, put forward in England some time ago by Mr. Keynes 
and others, that to-day the frictionless working of the price- 
mechanism is not true of the labour market. This view points 
out that Free Trade doctrine assumes that all factors of production 
will be fully employed (unless their prices fall to zero) ; and that 
in reality this is not so, as the permanent existence of a large 
volume of unemployment bears witness. A further complication 
is the existence of unemployment benefit, which, it is claimed, is 
a circumstance which lessens the advantage of Free Trade. 

(3) An important group of arguments is based upon the existence 
of monopolies. But the fear of monopolies takes two contradictory 
forms. On the one hand, injury is feared from a lower import 
price (dumping) and, on the other hand, injury is feared from 
exploitation by excessively high prices. The Free Trade country 
is said to put itself at the mercy of foreign monopolies, especially 
of raw materials. 

(4) An important weapon against Free Trade doctrine is the 
notion of economic development. This takes account of a period 
of time longer than the theoretical * long run.* Free Trade 
doctrine assumes that the quantity of original means of production 
is given or speaks in extreme cases of a short-run functional relation 
btween the price and the supply of existing original means of 
production.* It is indeed true that the classical economists, 
by including population doctrine within their system, i.e. by 
making certain assumptions as to the relations between increase of 
population and height of income, went beyond the boundaries of 

2 This is true of labour. Within certain limits the height of wages determines 
the amount of labonr anpplied. 
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static theory.* Their population doctrine was inadequate and 
incorrect. We mention it only to illustrate the relation between 
the general theory laid down in this book and the problems of 
economic development. Undoubtedly there are problems of 
development which go beyond the theory of Part I, which more 
or less accurately represents the present position of pure economic 
theory. Nor is it the case that phenomena arising from economic 
development obey their own special laws and are quite independent 
of the phenomena discussed by the static theory; on the contrary, 
repercussions occur which affect the data assumed to be given. In 
more concrete terms, the processes of production and exchange 
explained by the static theory upon the assumption of a given 
quantity of original means of production themselves affect the 
quantity of original means of production available in the future. 

Such considerations provide some justifications for the infant 
industry argument. They also played a part in the discussion of 
the pros and cons of the development of Germany into an industrial 
country, in which Wagner, Pohle, Dietzel, Brentano and others 
took part in the years round 1900. 

In this connection we must also consider whether tariffs, by 
inducing foreign producers to establish works vithin the protected 
country, may not draw into it additional factors of production. 
Finally, we shall have to speak of the famous controversy as to 
whether the export of machine^ and of capital does not in the 
long run injure the exporting country, although at the time it 
appears advantageous on the basis of the principle of comparative 
costs. 

(5) Finally, as a fifth group, we must name the arguments for 
retaliatory tariffs. These are based upon the belief that, while 
Free Trade may be correct in principle, nevertheless a liberal 
trade policy cannot be afforded by a country surrounded by neigh- 
bours who have all armed themselves with tariffs. Two different 
reasons are given in support of this view, (a) It is said that tbe 
Free Trade country is in a weak bargaining position, since, as it 
has no duties itself, it has no concessions to offer its neighbours to 
induce them to lower their tariffs upon its goods. (This is the 


^ The concepU * static * aod ' dyDamic * in this coDoectioD are not unambiguous. 
We should really distinguish different stages in tbe extent to which an economy is 
d^mamic. We should understand by a static tbeoi^ one which, among other 
tunplificaiions, assumes tbe tz%$itnct of a given quantity of original means of pro- 
duction. The quantity in existence is taken as a datum which calls for no further 
explanation ; this, however, bv no means excludes the possibility that the quantity 
of means of production actually supplied is a function of their price and can thus 
be explained. On all this ef. Knight, Btatik und Dynamik in 74tit$ehrift fUr 
Noiionallikonomu (1^1), vol. 2, pp. 1 ti $tq.; now reprinted in Ethict of Com- 
petition (1036). 
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tactical argiunent for tariffs in the proper sense of the term.) (6) 
But quite apart from these tactical considerations, it is claimed 
that one-sided Free Trade is harmful ; why, is not clearly shown, 
but it sounds very convincing to declare that one sole Free Trade 
country delivers itself helplessly into the hands of foreign com- 
petitors unless it also provides itself with tariff weapons. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


PARTICULAR ARGUMENTS FOR TARIFFS. 

§ 1. Arguments which do not Merit Serious Discussion. 

It appears desirable to clear the ground by eliminating a 
number of arguments for tariffs which can be declared with 
absolute certainty to be based only upon errors and upon a com- 
plete lack of insight into the working of the economic system, and 
are therefore not tenable from any standpoint. But it must not be 
assumed, because we deal with them very 'briefly, that their 
practical importance is small. On the contrary. Indeed, it is 
these untenable arguments which carry the greatest weight in 
Parliament and with public opinion. 

(1) The ‘ practical man ’ and the layman are always greatly 
impressed by the ocular demonstration of the beneflcial effects of 
tariffs in expanding the production of the protected industries. Is 
it not possible by means of adequate Protection to conjure up and 
develop great productive units and whole branches of industry? 
Has not extreme agrarian Protection in Germany and Austria 
resulted in a very short time in a considerable growth of agricul- 
tural production in those countries and in a sharp fall in their 
agricultural imports? Has not the agricultural country of Hungary 
within ten years brought whole industries into existence? Innumer- 
able illustrations of this kind are available, and those who favour 
duties or who benefit by them do not fail to point to them with pride 
and satisfaction and to give them the widest publicity. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that such examples — even 
when the facts are as stated and the increased production is not 
really due to other causes — in no way prove that the tariffs have 
increased the social product. That the tariff increases the output 
of the protected industries is only one side of its consequences. 
Despite this increase of output in the protected industries, or rather, 
as our theory has shown, because of it, one branch of industry has 
expanded only at the cost of some other. If imports fall off, 
exports also must fall off, and if the producers of protected goods 
obtain higher prices, the consumers of these goods are paying 
higher prices for them. When one branch of industry expands and 
thereby attracts more factors of production, these factors of pro- 
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duction are no longer available for other uses. Our theory has 
shown that the decrease in production elsewhere is greater than 
the increase of production in the protected industry. Whoever 
disputes this must prove the contrary, but in doing so he must draw 
up a complete balance-sheet of the effects of the tariff and not give 
only the credit side. If he does the latter, he merely proves that 
he does not understand the point at issue. 

(2) The above remarks apply also to the catch-phrases about 
creating and ex'panding a home 'market. The home market is 
indeed expanded, but the export market is correspondingly con- 
tracted. The fall in imports is followed by a fall in exports. If it 
is contended, in opposition to this statement, that exports need 
not fall off immediately to the same extent as imports, maybe 
because the difference is lent abroad, we are drawn into a very 
complicated argument, which we discuss in § 3 of this chapter. 
The expansion of the home market in itself proves nothing. Nor is 
anything proved by the assertion, frequently made, that there is 
plenty of scope for work within the country, so that there is no 
need to seek export markets. Certainly it is true that there would 
be more than enough scope for work in supplying home demands 
(once the transition to self-sufficiency has been accomplished) but 
the work yields a smaller product than if some of it were devoted 


to producing for international exchange. Keynes has settled this 
argument once and for all: If Protectionists merely mean that 

under their system men will have to sweat and labour more, I grant 
their case. By cutting off imports we might increase the aggregate 
of work ; but we should be diminishing the aggregate of wages. 
The Protectionist has to prove not merely that he has made work, 
but that he has increased the national income. Imports are receipts 
and exports are payments. How, as a nation, can we expect to 
better ourselves by diminishing our receipts? Is there anything 
that a tariff could do, which an earthquake could not do better? 

(3) We must next refer to the so-called purchasing-potoer 
argument, with which the parties who would gain by duties try to 
make their wishes palatable to others. Agriculture explains to 
Industry how advantageous agrarian protection would be for the 
industrial population, by increasing the purchasing power of 
consumers of industrial products. * Hat der Bauer Geld, so hat s 


die ganze Welt ’ — when the peasant waxes fat, all the world grows 
rich on that. But this argument can be reversed : industrial tariffs 
increase the purchasing power available for agricultural products 
and therefore in the end benefit agriculture. Rbpke makes some 


1 The Nation and Athenteum (let Dec. 1023). 
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caustic comments on the * Fata Morgana of the purchasing power 
mirage/* Frederic Bastiat has delightfully exposed such argu- 
ments in his famous Petition of the Candle-makers, who request 
Parliament to protect them against the destructive competition of 
the sun. “ If you would only block up as far as possible every 
means of entry for natural light and thus increase the need for 
artificial light, what industry in the whole country would not 
thereby benefit to some extent? ... If the manufacturers gain 
by protection, this at the same time benefits agriculture. If agri- 
culture gains, it has more money to spend on industrial products. 
If we were granted a monopoly of the provision of light, we should 
at once purchase large quantities of tallow, coal, oil, resin, wax, 
spirits of wine, silver, iron, bronze and crystal glass for the needs 
of our industry. We and our numerous suppliers, upon acquiring 
more purchasing power, would spend more and so increase the 
prosperity of every branch of national production. ... It may 
perhaps be objected that light is a free gift of nature and that to 
throw away gifts is to lessen welfare. . . . You should consider, 
however, that up to the present you have always on that account 
cut down foreign imports, just because they approach to being 
gifts, and the more nearly they have been gifts the more have you 
shunned them. . . . When a commodity such as coal or iron or 
wheat or cloth comes from abroad and we thus obtain it with less 


labour than if we had pro.duced it for ourselves, the difference is 
a gift which is being made to us. This gift is greater or less, the 
greater or less is this difference. It reaches a maximum when the 
giver, as the sun with its light, demands nothing from us in 
exchange. The question is, therefore, whether our country desires 
the alleged benefit of a costless consumption or the proved 
advantages of a work-creating production. We beg you to choose, 
but to choose logically. If you make your duties higher, as in fact 
you do, upon coal or iron or wheat or cloth from abroad, the lower 
is their price, how inconsistent would it not be to allow the sxin- 
light, whose price is nil, to have free entry during the whole of 
each day! 

(4) From the purchasing-power argument follows logically the 
postulate of Protection allround, expressed by the catch-phrase 


‘Protection for national industry in both town and country.’ If 


every duty assists not merely the industry whose products are thus 


protected but also, by means of increased purchasing power, benefits 


every other branch of production, it follows that the best course is 


* Wtltwirtichaft und Autaenhandeltpolitik (1931). p. 54. 

3 Sophismea ieonomiquea, Nr. 7, Oeuvres completes de Fr. Basti&t (1854) 
vol. 4. 
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to protect every brancK by tariffs. Ever since Germany adopted 
high Protection with the new Bismarck tariff of 1879, this catch- 
phrase it can scarcely be termed an argument — has enjoyed great 
popularity in Germany. Bismarck at once realised its effectiveness 
from the standpoint of political tactics. In hie well-known com- 
munication of 15th December, 1878, to the Bundesrat, concerning 
the revision of the tariff, he says : Tariffs for particular branches 
of industry . . . have the effect, especially when they are unduly 
bigh, of a special privilege and therefore tend to arouse among the 
representatives of non-protected branches the kind of opposition 
which every special privilege encounters. A protective system 
which gives the total home production a preference over foreign 
producers in the home market encounters no such opposition. Such 
a system will not seem oppressive upon any section, since its 
benefits are shared equally by all producing sections of the nation.” 
The tariff policy of nearly every country today rests upon this basis 
of solidarity. The various special interests adopt the attitude of 
do ut des : give me a tariff and 1 will raise no objection to a tariff 
on your product. 

There is practically nothing to be said about all this from a 
scientific standpoint. The fact that all branches of production are 
protected by tariffs does not make the tariff-system one jot better. 
On the contrary. It should be clear that the more embracing and 
free from gaps is the tariff barrier, the more is the benefit of any 
particular tariff to the industry which it protects whittled away. 
For all members of that industry must now pay more dearly for all 
other imported goods and thus in their capacity as consumers they 
lose part of their gain as producers. Nevertheless, it is not true to 
say, as Free Traders often do, that an all-embracing tariff does 
not change the relative situation of different industries. It results 
rather in a strengthening of the position of those industries which 
have to face foreign competition and this takes place at the 
expense of the export industries. The more embracing is the 
tariff wall, the more is the country cut off from the world economy 
and from the benefits of international division of labour; the 
greater, therefore, is the loss to the social product. Those who 
declare that this loss should nevertheless be accepted must take 
the trouble to explain what are the advantages which in their view 
outweigh it. This would bring us to one or other of the more valid 
arguments for Protection. But the catch-word of solidarity in the 
matter of Protection has not the slightest contribution to make in 
this respect. It is not an argument at all but merely a phrase of 
great psychological and political effectiveness. 
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(5) Quite as untenable is the argument that tariffs improve the 
■balance of trade. This argument is used especially in times of 
indation and of acute monetary crisis. Since 1931 many 
■countries in Eastern and Central Europe have imposed import pro- 
hibitions and increases of tariffs with the declared object of reliev- 
ing the balance of trade or the balance of payments. In normal 
times a reference to the balance of trade is made more as a supple- 
mentary reason than as a main reason for Protection. The alleged 
favourable effects of Protection upon the balance of trade are 
regarded as a welcome secondary consideration which, in case of 
■doubt, should turn the scale in favour of tariffs. This argument 
flows from the balance-of-payments theory discussed in chapter IV 
§ 1 and is usually put forward with a complete lack of understand- 
ing of the monetary and foreign-exchange mechanism, which auto- 
matically brings about an equilibrium in the balance of payments. 
In this naive form the argument is quite untenable. We shall 
■discuss a more sophisticated form of it in § 3 of the present chapter. 

We do not dispute that a passive balance of trade may l>e an 
unfavourable symptom. For example, it may lead to an undesired 
increase in indebtedness to foreigners or it may be a sign of the 
dissipation of property in such forms as the export of securities. 
But it is a gross error to believe that the diminution of imports 
will necessarily imply a diminution in the import suTphis. A 
tendency to increase indebtedness to foreigners or to export property 
18 not to be combated merely by diminishing imports. Nobody who 
wants to borrow abroad or to sell securities abroad will be deterred 
by the imposition of duties on imports. So long as the forces 
causing an excess of imports (for example, invisible exports or 
foreign indebtedness) remain in operation, a diminution of imports 
can only lead to a further corresponding fall in exports and will 
do nothing to reduce the surplu.s of imports; indeed, this surplus, 
if expressed as a percentage of the country’s total external trade, 

will even increase. If a tariff leads to an import of capital a 

possibility used as an important argument for tariffs, and discussed 
m § 4 of the present chapter — it w’ill result in a greater wor.senin«T 
of the trade balance in the future. 

(6) Equally untenable is the case for tariffs to check the import 
of luxuries. If this is advocated in order to induce different liahits 
of consumption, and to lead people to spend less on luxuries, then, 
logically, there is no ground for discriminating between imported 
and home-produced luxuries; both should be taxed equally. If t)io 
price of imported luxuries only is raised, it is highly probahh' tlial 
♦ he diverted demand will turn towards similar luxuries producod 
home and imt t^)ward.s more ‘ useful ’ goods. 
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(7) Despite the very widely held opinion to. the contrary, the 
simple argument for retaliatory tariffs must be included among 
arguments which do not deserve discussion. The mere fact that 
other countries have tariffs is no reason whatever for imposing 
them. (We are not speaking here of the tactical possibility of 
thereby inducing the other countries to lower theirs.) If another 
country hinders our export trade, that is very regrettable; she 
thereby injures both herself and us, reducing both sides of the 
balance of trade and balance of payments account of both countries. 
If we then retaliate by also imposing tariffs, we inflict further 
injury both on ourselves and on the other country, our trade- 
partner, without in any way lessening the harm done by the tariffs 
of the latter. The Free Trade argument, as we have stated it, in 
no way depends for its validity upon the absence of foreign tariffs. 
For, it will be remembered, we introduced transport costs — which 
play the same role as tariffs — into our theory (chapter X, § 6). Our 
analysis of the effects of transport costs applies just as much if 
the transport costs are one-sided, being levied upon traffic in only 
one direction. But if the Free Trade case can be proved when 
there are one-sided transport costs, it can equally well be proved 
when there is one-sided Free Trade. 

The popular belief that a country surrounded by a ring of 
hostile tariff walls cannot maintain her balance of payments in 
equilibrium is so primitive that we can pass it by.* 

(8) Of quite special importance is the argument that tariffs 
maintain wages. We have already spoken (chapter X, § 4) of the 
view that tariffs can raise the general level of wages or, in other 
words, that a wage-level higher than that of other countries can 
be maintained only behind a tariff shield. When the general wage- 
level is meant, this view is proved false by the theory of compara- 
tive costs.* None the less, the pauper-lahour argument is very 
popular in countries of high wages, especially the United States 
and England and her Dominions. The layman is impressed by the 
statement that the expansion of American industry could never have 
taken place, in face of the competition from Asiatic and European 
countries where wages are half or less than half American wages, 
without the protection of the American tariff. Nevertheless, the 
implication that trade between countries in goods leads to an 

^ This argument sometimes makes its appearance in a dynamic form. It then 
alleges not the tzi$ttnc€ but the imfoixtion of foreign tariffs as a reason for impos- 
ing import duties. The sudden diminution of exports affects the monetary 
mechanism and makes inevitable a painful transition to a new equilibrium. The 
disturbances of this transition could be avoided at the expense of a permanent 
reduction of the social product. This form of the argument is discussed later (see 
§ 3, up. 269 tt 

^ See specially Taussig in Frtt Trade ^ The Tariff and ReeiprocUy (1920). 
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equalisation of factor-'-prices , and in particular of wages, is funda- 
mentally false. An equalisation of wages comes about only if 
labour is mobile and can move from districts where wages are 
lower to districts where they are higher. The appropriate weapon 
with which to create or maintain a wage-difference is therefore the 
prohibition of immigration, just as the appropropriate way to 
create a difference between the home and foreign price of a com- 
modity is to prohibit or tax its importation. 

But the question takes on quite another aspect when reference 
is made not to the general wage-level or to average wages but to 
the wages of particular groups of workers who are not in free 
competition with the others. This brings us back to the problem of 
the influence of a tariff on the distribution of the national income, 
discussed in chapter XII. 

(9) The fear of lower foreign wages leads to the stupid idea 
that the object of a tariff should be to counteract the lower costs 
of foreign countries. Only then, it is claimed, will home industry 
be able to compete with foreign industry on a ' fair * basis. It is 
clear that the complete and logical application of this postulate 
would destroy all international trade, since this arises only because 
of differences in costs. 

Nevertheless, this view is very popular in the United States 
and has actually found expression in its legislation. The Tariff 
Act of 1922 declares: “ In order to apply the policy laid down by 
the Congress in this Act . . . the President of the United States 
shall, . , . when it appears to him that a duty as laid down in this 
Act fails to equalise costs of production between the United States 
and competing countries . . . raise or lower tlie duty until the 
costs in both countries are equalised, provided that such an increase 
or reduction does not exceed 50 per cent, of the duty laid down in 
the Act.” A special body, the Tariff Commission, was set up in 
order to calculate differences in costs. Similar statements appear 
in all subsequent American Tariff Acte. Much use has been made 
of these instructions. The Tariff Commission has made extensive 
researches into the cost of production of numerous goods in the 
United States and abroad; the duty has been raised in many cases 
but lowered in very few. Even if we put aside the difficult theoreti- 
cal problems involved, arising from the many possible meanings 
of ‘ cost ’• and from the fact that the production costs of a given 

* As a rule the Tariff Commission has utilised for its calculations the average 
of the costs of particular concerns. Upon the results of such a method of calcula- 
tion, and upon the theoretical signincance of euch ‘ statistical ' cost-curves c/. 
Taussig, “ I^ice-flxing as seen by a Price-fixer ” in Quarttrly Journal of Bconotnic$ 
(1919), vol. 33. Upon the relation of euch statistical cost-curves (the ‘ particular 
expenses curve ' of Marshall) to the cost-curves (especially the marginal cost-curves) 
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good are not everjrwliere the same even within one country, and 
even if we put aside also the technical administrative and statistical 
difficulties of such investigations, it is perfectly clear a priori that 
from the standpoint of a rational trade policy the whole business 
is meaningless. If a commodity is habitually imported, that fact 
alone in itself proves that its cost of production is lower abroad. 
No statistical investigation is needed. 

The argument for tariffs to equalise costs of production is not 
any more valid if it concerns itself not with wages but with other 
circumstances giving rise to differences in costs. We have already 
shown (chapter X, § 4) that in Europe the desire to impose equalis- 
ing tariffs against imports from America springs from the view that, 
although wages are relatively high in America, other conditions 
of production are more favourable than in Europe. In reality the 
one is a consequence of the other; wages are higher in America just 
because other conditions are more favourable; in other words, wages 
are higher because the labour, working under more favourable 
conditions of production, is more productive. The doctrine of com- 
parative costs demonstrates that in such circumstances also inter- 
national trade is advantageous. 

Nor is the general burden of taxation' and the increase in pro- 
duction costs due to social measures such as the prohibition of 
night-work, the eight-hour day, and restrictions upon the employ- 
ment of women and children, any reason for imposing tariffs, 
although it is often contended that these extra burdens should be 
offset by tariffs. In part such circumstances result in a reduction 
of money wages and to that extent have no influence on external 
trade; but, undoubtedly, they also cause a shifting in the scale of 
comparative costs. Those branches of production — for example, 
those especially suited to female or child labour — which are 
especially hit by such social measures, may now be unable to meet 
foreign competition. This naturally implies a reduction in the 
volume of production, since production is pushed out of some of 
the lines indicated by comparative costs and into others. But, in 
the opinion ol the legislators, the reduction in the social product is 

with which the theory works, see Viiier, ■* Cost-curves and Supply-curvea ” in 
.iU$chr%ft fur Jsattonalokonomie (1932), vol. 5. See also Simpson, ** Average or 
Marginal Costs for the Flexible Tariff in Journal of Political Economy (1926), 
vol. 34» pp. 514-24; and Sweezy, ** Theoretische und Statistische Kostenkurven ** in 
At%t$chr\ft fur Nat tonal okonomit (1933), vol, 4. p. 515. 

^ The matter is different when a special tax is imposed on one product. In that 
case an equalising duty— a revenue efuty— is justified. The fact that a particular 
product IS especially suitable as an object of taxation in no way altera the advan* 
tages of specialising upon its production, and it would be irrational to prevent 
speciali.sation in the direction indicated by comparative costs by refusing an equalis* 
ing duty to offset the tax. This was shown by Ricardo {On Protection to Agti^ 
culture, § 3, On the Effects of Taxes imposed on a Particular Commodity •’). 
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compensated by certain advantages, for example, by the stoppage of 
female or child labour. If, now, an equalising tariff is imposed, 
our theory shows that an additional injury is thereby inflicted, 
without in any way diminishing that due to the taxation or the 
social charges, and without throwing its incidence upon other 
countries. Thus the notion of ‘ equalisation ’ as such is no argu- 
ment at all. If the tariff is advocated in order, for example, to 
prevent unemployment in an industry previously using much female 
labour, on account of a prohibition of female labour, we are con- 
fronted with an argument which we shall consider later. 

§ 2. The PnoTECTiONisx Theory of Richard Schuller 

Professor Schuller’s exposition of the advantages of Protection 
ranks with justice as one of the most profound arguments for 
tariffs.® It is purely static in nature; it does 7wt rest upon the 
assumption of disequilibrium or of losses due to friction nor upon 
considerations of economic development. This greatly simplifies 
the discussion of it. We have already considered (chapter XI, § 8 
and chapter XV, § 1) the method, namely, that of partial equili- 
brium, which he uses in order to examine international trade and 
the effects of tariffs. He adopts two standpoints from which to 
judge tariffs; (1) their influence upon the total incovie of the popu- 
lation and (2) their influence upon the distribution of the total 
income; he considers a rise in income from labour at the expense of 
income from rent as desirable, and the opposite as undesirable. 
We shall here consider mainly the first, the ‘ purely economic ’ 
criterion. 

According to Schuller, every tariff has a twofold effect upon 
the national income. It hits consumers on the one hand and 
stimulates production on the other hand. In order to make a 
complete judgment upon the effects of any particular tariff, we 
must weigh the disadvantages under the former head against the 
advantages under the latter. 

The advantages predominate when a tariff leads to a marked 
increase in production coupled with only a moderate rise in price- 
the disadvantages predominate when on the contrary the rise in 
price is great and the increase in production onlv feeble 
Schuller then embarks upon a discussion of the circumstances 
which determine which of these two possibilities will occur in any 
particular case. These circumstances, according to Schuller are 
briefly, the structure of costs and the difference in costs between 


• Se© his book SckuttzoU und Frtihandtl (1905). 
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home and foreign production, that is to say, in out terminology, 
the elasticity and the size of the home and the foreign supply, 
together with — although Schuller does not lay so much stress on 
this — the size and elasticity of the demand. It will suffice for our 
purposes to explain the principle upon which he strikes a balance 
between gain and loss by setting out two of his illustrations. He 
gives the following as an example of a duty which is without 
question advantageous: 

** The home requirements of cotton yam^ at an average price of 200 kronen 
per unit^ are 1,330,000 units a year, of which, in the absence of an import duty, 
only 100,000 units would be produced at home, the remaining 1,230,000 being im* 
ported. But the difference in costs is so slight that if the price were raised from 
200 to 210 kronen per unit, almost the whole requirements, say 1,300,000 units 
could be supplied by home producers. 

The checking of imports by a tariff would therefore result in 1»200,000 units, 
for which previously 240 miUion kronen had been paid abroad, being produced at 
home. From this sum we must deduct 140 million kronen for the raw cotton, 
which now would have to be imported to make possible this home production of 
yarn. This would leave an importation to the value of 100 million kronen, for 
which home production would now be substituted. But the home consumers, who 
previously spent 266 million kronen on the purchase of 1,330,000 units at 200 
kronen a unit, would now have to spend 273 million kronen, on the purchase oi 

1.300.000 units at 210 kronen a unit. They would thus have 7 million kronen 
more to pay and would receive 30,000 units less than before in exchange. On the 
other hand, production will increase to the extent of 100 million kronen. Id this 
case, the advantages of a duty would unquestionably exceed its disadvantages.**^ 

In the following case, on the contrary, a tariff would 

undoubtedly be harmful: 

% 

" Let us suppose that io a country every year 1 million units of flax, at a price 
of 80 kronen per unit, are used as raw materials, and that 400,000 of these nnits 
are produced at home, the other 600,000 being imported. Any considerable increase 
in the production of flax can take place only if its price rises very sharply. This 
18 in fact the case in Germany. Austria, and other countries, and in consequence 
their output of flax increases only a little even at times when the price of flax 
has risen very considerably. It is therefore not an exaggerated assumption to 
suppo.se that the price of flax must rise from 80 to 150 kronen per unit in order 
that the home demand may be met, at that price, by home production. Naturally 
the consumption would fall off a good deal in consequence of such a rise in price. 
Let us suppose that it would fall from 1 million units to 600,000 units. Since 

400.000 units were previously produced at home, this would mean an increase in 
production of 200,000 units, which were previpusly imported at a cost of 16 million 
kronen and are now produced at home at a cost of 30 million kronen, that is to 
say at 14 million kronen more. The price-increase of 28 million kronen for the 

400,000 units of flax which were previously produced at home certainly benefits 
the home producers, but is disadvantageous from the standpoint of distribution, 
since it implies predominantly an increase of income from rent at the expense of 
income from work. The home consumption is supplied with only 600,000 unite 
instead of 1 million, and must pay 10 miUion kronen more for these 600,000 than 

0 Loc. cit., p. 130. Schiiller points out that this example is not exaMerated, 
since the whole spinning industry of a country may depend upon just such a 
amall difference in price. ^ ^ 
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it previously paid for 1 million; against that, aq import of only 16 million kronen 
in value has been replaced by home production. In this case the disadvantages 
due to interference with Free Trade are beyond doubt much greater than the 
advantages."^ 

There are several comments to make upon this. This kind of 
balancing of the advantages and disadvantages of a tariff rests 
upon an inadequate and incorrect picture of the shifting of the 
structure of the economy brought about by the tariff. On the one 
hand, that circumstance from which, in Schuller’s theory, the 
utility of the tariff arises, namely the increase in the total income 
(which, as we shall see later, can occur only by drawing into 
employment factors of production previously idle) is not explicitly 
present at all. On the other hand, the quantity used by Schuller 
as a measure of the credit side of the balance (namely, the increase 
in the home production of the protected commodity) perhaps 
includes the true credit — if a true credit is present at all — but in 
no circumstances can the whole of this increase be treated as a 
credit and used as a measure of the extent by which total income 
increases. 

We can agree with Schuller in what he says about the debit side 
of the effects of tariffs. Consumers suffer by the consequent rise 
in price. Their loss in this respect can be measured, as by Schuller 
in the above examples, by the increased consumers’ outlay on the 
good in question plus the value of the number of units of the good 
by which the amount consumed is diminished.* 

The error in Schuller’s reasoning concerns the credit side. He 
takes the increase in the home production of the good subject to 
the duty as equivalent to an increase to that extent in the total 
national income. This is a quite inadmissible proceeding. The 
question at once arises whether the increase in the production Of 
the protected industry does not inevitably occur at the expense of 
reduced production in other industries. Will not the factors of 
production needed to increase the output of the protected industry 
be drawn away from other industries, so that the net effect on the 
national income is not an increase but merely a shifting of pro- 

* Lot. cit., pp. 129 and 130. 

* Let UB call the price of the good p, before the tariff and p., after the tariff 
and the quantity coniumed q, before tbe tariff and q, after the tariff. Then the 
1 m 8 to conBumers is measurM by : lp.,q - p,qi) + (qi-q*) Pt- I eball not discuss 
the quution of whether the difference in quantity, in the second term of this 
•xpression, ahonld be valued at the old price p, or at the higher post-duty price p,. 
It should be observed that the first term of the expression may be negativ^ This 
wul be case if the elasticity of demand for tbe good is greater than unity, so 
that a rise in price reduces total consumers' outlay on it. In such a case the first 
Mrm shows a * negative loss,' that is to say a gain. But the value of the whole 
expression must be positive, whatever the elasticity of demand may be. This is 
•Mily seen by multiplying out : the result is m., - p,f,, = qa (p, - p,). which must 
M poiitive iincd p, is higher than P|. If we value the secona term of our 
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duction towards the protected industry and away from the export, 
industries or from those industries from which demand has been 


diverted in consequence of the duty? 

Schuller naturally considers this objection, and tries to demon- 
strate, at some length, that it is not valid. This demonstration con- 
tains the heart of his theory. He goes into polemics against the 
‘ error ’ of Free Traders in supposing “ that the size of a country’s 
production is fixed by the quantity of factors of production present 
in the country.” He contends that the factors of production within 
a country are never fully utilised, so that, in so far as a tariff causes 
previously unemployed labour or idle natural resources to be 
utilised or causes an import of capital or an immigration of labour 
into the protected country, it brings about an increase in its total 
production. 

We have already observed (in chapter XII, § 2) that this argu- 
ment, in so far as it is based upon the existence of unutilised factors- 
of production, contains a fallacy. We shall return to this point in 
the following section; for the moment, let us ignore it. Even 
so, there is no reason whatever to assume that the increased pro- 
duction in the protected industry takes place entirely or mainly 
through the utilisation of factors previously idle. There exists 
no fourth dimension out of which factors of production can be con- 


jured. 


When one branch of production expands, its expansion 


expression at the higher post-duty price pj, the result is qiips- Pi), which moat 
also be positive. 

In figure 26 DD is the demand curve. After the duty is imposed, the price risea 
from Pi to \) 2 . Thv ex press ion qi (P 9 - Pi) is represented by the rectangle 



Fig. Fig. 27. 


and the expression q^lpj - pj) by the rectangle p^PjPipV differ- 
ence in cons a TO era* rent io represented by the 8 ha<ied area Thus one 

of t)io two expressions is greater and the other smaller than this difference. But 
if we allow the price to fall by steps from to pj as in figure 27, the two 
expressions approach one another ana finally coincide with the increase in con* 
anmers* rent. 

In this figure qilp^^Pi) is represented by the area Pgpil'jP^. bounded bv the 
Oliver stepped line between l\ and ; and q 5 (p 3 *“pt) is bounded by the inner 
stepped line, We thus demonstrate that the measure used by Schuller for the 
injury to consumers caused by a tariff is the loss in consumers* rent due to the 
rise in the price of the good. 
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must be to some extent at least at the cost of some other branches. 
Some part of its expansion may be due to the tapping of a reservoir 
of means of production previously unutilised. If so, the magnitude 
of this part is perhaps indicated by the amount of unemployment 
existing in that particular branch. But Schuller makes no refer- 
ence whatever tp this criterion. He merely declares in general 
terms that in every country and in every branch of industry — in 
all forms of agriculture and manufacturing alike — idle means of 
production will be present, without showing that more of such 
idle factors are present in certain branches than in others, and that, 
therefore, Protection to those branches would be beneficial. Nor 
is there any a -priori reason to suppose that more idle factors exist 
in, say, the textile industry than in, say, agriculture. There is 
not sufficient connection between the circumstance which Schuller 
takes as decisive, namely the elasticity of supply, and the 
relative amount of unutilised factors in an industry. He 
lays down the following rule: “The smaller is, firstly, the 
spread between the highest and the lowest costs with which the 
home demand for the good can be satisfied by home production, and 
the smaller is, secondly, the comparative advantage of foreign 
producers in the case of goods whicli under Free Trade would not 
be produced at all in the home coiintry . . . tlie greater is the 
increase in output due to a tariff relatively to the loss on the side 
of consumption caused thereby, and the more favourable, therefore, 
are the effects of the tariff upon the total income.'’^ This is correct 
if instead of ‘ more favourable ’ we write ‘ leas liarmful.’ It is 
indeed obvious that, other things being ei|ual, a tariil wliich hits 
consumers less — because the comparative advantages of foreign 
countries in tlie production of tlie good in <juestion are only slight — 
does less harm than a tariff which does the contrary. But Schuller 
fails to prove that the former kind of tariff is not only less harmful 
than the latter, but is itself positively beneficial. Indeed, no such 
proof can be given. 

It ifl very instructive to consider Barone’s (leatment of the problfiii of wcigli- 
ing the advantages and disadvantages of a tariff Barone adopts tfic s.iine meiliods 
»rid the samo aBsumplions as Schuller. But he roincs to the conclii.sioti (loc. or 
P- 104) that in international trade ” the profits of those who g.-iin in either market 
(country) are always greater than the losses of those who lone in tli.il siime 
market.’* Ho shows this with the aid of the following diagram (figure 28), whioli 
we have already had occasion to use. 

If the two markets become one, the same price Om rules in each. If they are 
separated by a duty, the price rises in the importing country I to OQ and falls 
in the exporting country E to O-r The removal of the duty would re.sult in a gain 
to the consumere of I equal to the area HCroQ. The loss to the producers in I 


® Loe. eit., p 136. 
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gain of the producers (AFma) is always greater than the loss to the consumers 
(AEfna). Barone's method of reckoning the gain to consumers in I (^od the loss 
to consumers in E, of which, however, Schuller says nothing) is the same as that 
of Schuller.^ 

The loss to producers due to the removal of a duty (or the gain doe to its 
imposition) is reckoned by Barone in a quite different manner from that of Schuller. 
If production increases from Od to Ob, Barone reckons the gain of producers 
as equal only to the increase in rent (BDn>/3). He does not count the increase in 
costs, BDdb, as a gain, since he takes it as obvious (without explicitly saying so) 
that the factors and goods upon which the extra costs are spent must be drawn 
away from other uses. Schuller, on the contrary, counts the whole area bdDmi^B as 
represeutiog an economic gain. 

What, then, are we to conclude as to the view of Sctiiller that 
previously unutilised means of production can be brought into 

^ The area CBj^m representing the gain of consumers measures the incrtcue 
%n consumers' unt. This concept is of very doubtful validity. I cannot here 
embark upon an analysis of it, but I believe that in the following form it may be 
accepted for our present purpose. Suppose a small fall in pi ice from Ofi to (>$i' 
Then the gain of consumers, at any rate their money gain, equals a small strip 
BjS of a height S3i> since this is the sum which consumers save if they continue 
to buy the same quantity of the good as before. If we suppose the price to fall 
farther by smaH stages, other strips are added to this one, until the sum of all 
such strips is the erea CBflm. Leaving quite aside any vague references to the 
measurement of utility, we can define consumers' rent as th<it sum of money which 
would exactly compensate the consumer for the given rise in price. 

But this method of measuring the gain to consumers, from the removal of a 
duty, is restricted within narrow limits. It can be used to measure the loss to 
consumers from one single duty, provided that everything else remains unchanged. 
The loss inflicted by a multitude of duties cannot be measured in this way, since 
as more duties are imposed the various demand curves must alter. 

We may further observe that among the other things which must remain un- 
changed for our suggested method of measurement to be correct is the ' marginal 
utility of money.' And this will remain unchanged only if the price of only one 
good among mcny is affected, and even so only if not more than a small fraction 
of the total income is spent upon this good. We cannot here go into this matter 
in detail. But we may add that it is possible to explain the concept of the 
marginal utility of money— a concept which is usually enveloped in metaphysical 
vagueness and ambiguity— in terms of rational acts of choice. 

We should perhaps add that there is a small difference, irrelevant for our pur- 
poses, between the technique of Barone and that of Schuller. The former moves, 
so to speak, by infinitely small steps, and therefore uses continuous curves, while 
the latter moves by discontinuous jumps, using arithmetical examples. This differ- 
ence shows itself in the fact that neither qi (pa-pi) nor q^ (Ps^Pi) exactly equals 
the increase in consnmers* rent. 
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service by means of a tariff? In so far as these unutilised means 
consist of natural resources, such as fertile land, mineral deposits, 
and water-power, or of produced means of production, such as 
machines and factory buildings, his argument rests upon a fatal 
fallacy. This fallacy has already been pointed out, in chapter 
XII, § 2, and has been trenchantly exposed by Mackenroth in 
the article to which we there referred. With this exposure, the 
bulk of Schuller’s objections to Free Trade fall to the ground. It 
remains only to enquire to what extent Labour is in a different 
category owing to the fact that the price-mechanism does not 
function without friction in the labour market,® and whether 
tariffs may lead to a net increase in the import of means of pro- 
duction from abroad and thereby to an increased use of means 
of production in the protected country. Both these enquiries relate 
to circumstances upon which many other authors have endeavoured 
to base a case for Protection. At this stage, therefore, Schuller s 
argument for tariffs merges into the arguments discussed in the 

following sections. 


§ 3. Tariffs and Unemployment.® 


1. Introduction. — The general public usually considers the 
existence of unemployment in an industry as a very good reason 
for the imposition of a tariff. Of course, it is beyond dispute that 
unemployment in one single industry — provided that its products 
do in fact compete with similar imported goods, and provided that 
the demand for such products is not completely elastic— can be 
diminished by a tariff on the competing imports. Such a diminu- 
tion, the possibility of which is freely admitted by Free Traders, 
is one consequence of the expansion of production in that 
industry due to the tariff. But this proves nothing whatever as to 


» Schuller does not .-nake clear that the distinction here is between goods 
which are used ao long as their price is above zero and goods, such as I-abour, which 
cesB© to be used long before their price fulls to zero. i „ 

The Macmillan Report (see Addendum I, from the 
no means clear on this point. It says, on p. 201, see. . 

•rgument for unrestricted Free Trade does not apply without quahf.cat>on to an 
economic system which is neither ia equilibrium nor in sight of equilibrium. For 
if a county’s productive resources are normally fully employed, a tariff cannot 
increase ou^ut/ but can only divert production from one direction into another, 
whilst there is k general presumption that the natural direction for the employment 
of resources, which they dan reach on their merits and without being given special 
advantages at the expense of others, will yield ® national dividend But 

if this condition of full employment is neither fulfiUed nor likely to be fulfilled 
for some time, then the position is totally difloront. since a Uriff may bring about 
a net increase of production and not a mere diversion. Wo shall consider in the 

following ^ how far this is correct. „ • j v c , 

• See Beveridge (editor), Tariffs: The Case Exomtned chip. 6, Keynes and 
others in The J^ew SLotesman and The Natwn (April and M.iy 1931) Balogh, 
Arheitslosigkeit und Zolle ” in Weltuirtsehaftl Arehtr (1931), v<.l. 54, pp. 466 
€t 
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the total effect of such a tariff. The real question in this context 
18 whether total une-m/ployment can be diminished or whether its 
diminution in some industries will be offset by its increase in 
others; in concrete terms, whether the number of workers dis- 
missed in the export industries may not be as great as or greater 

than, the number of additional workers taken on in the protected 
industry. 

Here again it is necessary to make clear the axiological stand- 
point from which this question is regarded. On the one hand, it 
may be believed that unemployment is in itself an evil, and that 
therefore a net diminution in unemployment is an adequate reason 
for a tariff. On the other hand, one may take as the sole or main 
criterion the change in the total social product. In the latter 
event, one must consider whether a diminution in unemployment 
may not be bought too dearly, since it is quite conceivable that 
the real income of other persons may fall more than the real 
income of the newly employed workers rises.^ 

The problem is further complicated by the existence of unem- 
ployment relief. 


2. The Effects of the Imposition or the Raising of Tariffs 
UPON Unemployment in the Short RuN.-Let us suppose that 
unemployment prevails in some industry or other, say, the 
clothing industry. We need not for the moment concern our- 
selves with the causes and duration of this unemployment; we shall 
consider them in detail a Httle later. In considering the .Wt-mn 
effecU of a tariff upon existing unemployment, it is immaterial 
whether this unemployment is fairly temporary, arising, for 
example, from a cyclical trade depression, or whether it is more 
permanent, arising from structural changes. It will suffice for 
our present purpose to set out the position as follows. A part of 
he workers in a given industry cannot at present ffnd work, 
ai lough they are prepared to work at the prevailing wage.® If 
the goods of the kind which that industry produces are normally 
imported m considerable quantities, then by means of an import 
duty home production can be increased and a part of the 


objlct^ of ‘ J' n^t V “"“""I main 

social dividend. If Ev curing unernnlnvm : it is to increase the 

good. If the cure involves rneisurT^^miml ^ “ accomplished, weU and 

desirability is more dubious” ' increase of the dividend iU 

tection ” in S!conornica (Fei 1931) p W Arguments for Pro- 

rcsist^ce th7 wag^S blen prelemed from'“?!jfi'”®"‘ trade-imion 

r-nlering other branches of indJsti^ ^ ^ unemployed from 
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unemployed can thus be reabsorbed. (This is the primaTy effect of 

the duty.)* 

But most Free Traders deny that this implies a diminution in 
total unemployment. They claim that a restriction of imports 
involves a falling-off of exports and therefore unemployment in the 
export industries.^ As we shall see, it is broadly correct that a 
permanent reduction in total unemployment cannot be brought 
about by tariffs. Nevertheless, a mere reference to the falling-off 
in exports is not sufficient. 

Two kinds of objections are made against such a reference. 
In the first place, the assumption that a restriction of imports is 
at once followed by an exactly equivalent diminution in exports is 
attacked as untrue. We deal later (pp. 272-3) with this point. 
But even when exports do fall off immediately, it does not follow 
that unemployment must thereby be caused in the export industries. 
We must not forget that the purchasing power which was previously 
spent by consumers on imported goods and used by the foreign 
recipients to purchase exports from the countrv’^ in cjuestion is now 
spent by consumers on home-produced goods and may be used by 
the recipients to purchase goods from their own export industries, 
so that a new home demand for the products of the export industries 
may replace the previous foreign demand.^ (Ihis is the secondary 
effect of the duty.) The export industry E works now for the pro- 
tected industry B instead of for foreign markets; the duty has 
increased the purchasing power of the home market this phrase, 
which we have previously criticised, is not without sense in this 
context. It must be admitted that in principle this contention is 
correct. Yet it by no means follows that the demands of the newly- 
employed workers will be for exactly those goods which were pre 
viously exported. “ But if unemployment exists in any other 
branches of industry, and the new home demand flows towards any 
flUch branches, unemployment there w'ill be diminished. This 

* We ehould include aUo in tlie primary effect the influence upon those in- 
<iuBtrieB which supply means of production to the industry directly concerned— 
ior example, upon the machine industry, in so far os the jirotected industry buys 

ita machines at home and not abroad. , . . , 

^ Many authors who advocate tariffs take this dogma as their starting point 
Md seek only to prove that it is not necessary for exports to diminish immediately 
•nd automatically by the same extent as that by which imports are restricted, e.g. 
Balogb, loc. eit., p. 476. and Keynes, “Economic Notes on Free Trade” in The 
Ntw Statteman and Nation (lUh April 1931). “ If a reduction of imports causes 

almost at once a more or less equal reduction of exports — obviously a tariff (and 
ra«ny other thincs) would be completely futile for the purpose of augmenting 

«mploynneiit . . p. 242. 

* A detailed analysis of this is given by R. Kahn, Economic Journal (1931), vol. 
41, p. 173 : *' The relation of Homo Investment to Unemployment.” It is true 
that Kahn is considering the repercussions of public works and not the effects of 
tariffs, but his analysis applies mutafie mutandis to the latter. 

* Apparently this is asserted by Beveridge, p. 59. 
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diminution offsets the increase of unemployment in the export 
industries, and, in addition, there remains the diminution of unem- 
ployment in the protected industry. Thus runs the argument. But 
we cannot admit, without further discussion, that the labour set free 
in the export industries will flow into those branches of industry 
towards whose products the demand of the workers who have 
found employment in the protected industry has directed itself. 
Indeed, this assumption cannot be granted in this context. For 
we are speaking of the short run. There seems no reason at all for 
supposing that the workers in the export industries are perfectly 
mobile while other workers — namely, the unemployed from whose 
existence the whole argument arose — are not mobile. (If the latter 
were mobile, they would not be unemployed.)^ 

It can next be objected that the increased production in the 
protected industries is not entirely due to workers taken on from 
the reservoir of unemployed, but is partly due to materials and 
machinery and workers who were not previously unemployed,^ 
and that these means of production must be diverted from some 
other branches of industry. It might be replied that possibly these 
means of production come from abroad. There might be, for 
example, less cloth but more yarn imported, so that the unem- 
ployed home weavers could work up the cloth. Of course, in such 
a case the imports would not diminish by the full value of the cloth 
now manufactured at home but only by the value added (to the 
yarn) by home labour. Even if the materials and so on are not at 
first imported, the increased demand for them will raise the price 


* consumers of the ^oods which will now be produced at home 

( , Ihc home producers, who were unemployed and now by hypothesis become 
occupied, H, tho exporters E. aud tlic foreign couiuries F. Then the circulation 
• d niuney Ui'fuye thu impusitTon of the duty is rc-piesfutcd by the urrowe C— ^F— >E, 
atid nttfr tho impoBitioii of the duty by the dotted arrows C ---> H •••> E (Fig. 29). 

The foreigners F are now unemployed, and their place 
is taken by tho homo industries H who buy from £ what 
* ^ E ^ used to be bought by F. We shall not here consider 

the furtlier eflects upon tho foreign countries. The ques- 
I remam.s wliether all this implies — e.j/., as Rolmins 

i/or. Cl?., p. W) declares — an increased circulation of money 
(due to .nn increase in either tho quantity of money or 
its velocity of circulation), which prevents prices from 
failing. Robbins reaches his conclusion from the assump* 
tion that previously the circuit (J— >-E. was shortened 
udo one single payment f — ^E, whereas now the money 
changes hands more often by passing through H. But, 
of course, one inav just as well assume that the new circuit in the homo country 
13 again shortened to one single payment (J— >-K. We cun speok of an increase 
in circulation only if we suppose that before the duty C'' V F— ^ E was only one 
transaction, since foreign payinonts did not enter into the home circulation, whereas 
after the duty tlie pnyinentu C-->H--->E form two transactions. It ie thus a 
question of definition wliether we speak of an increase in circulation or not. 

•n >s never p-cssible to staff a works entirely with unemployed. Certain 

skilled jobs can be performed only by men in constant practice. Such men must 
be drawn from other works. 



j — Frontier 
Fig. il'.t. 
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of the home-produced materials so that at least part of the demand 
for materials and other production goods may be diverted abroad. 

But it may also be true that part of the production goods now 
utilised were previously idle — for example, an existing factory 
building or an uncultivated field. 

Nevertheless, in so far as labour or other means of production 
must be diverted from other branches of home industry, there will 
be a shifting of production and this, under the present assumptions 
of relatively rigid wages and immobile labour, must result in 
unemployment ; this unemployment must be set against the 
increased employment in the protected industries. The same result 
comes about when the protected product is itself a means of pro- 
duction (for example, an intermediate good such as cloth). The 
duty raises the price of the product and this hits the next step in 
the production process (for example, the clothing industry) and 

thereby causes unemployment there. 

But in spite of these considerations it remains quite conceivable 
that, if only a new or increased duty causes workers previously 
unemployed to be absorbed in the newly-protected industries, the 
result may be a net diminution in total unemployment. In such 
a case, the magnitude of the diminution would vary with the extent 
to which the protected industries employed labour and with the 
smallness of the resulting rise in the price of the product (that is, 

with the flatness of the cost-curve). 

But does such a diminution in unemployment imply also an 
increase in the social product? That is possible, but not necessary. 
TM it is possible, is shown by the following example. Suppose 
that previously 10,000 q of a good were imported. Suppose that 
now the import is restricted and the price raised by 10 per cent, 
through a duty. Suppose that the elasticity of demand is equal 
to unity, so that the total outlay of consumers remains the same, 
and the amount purchased falls to some 9000 q. The consumers 
thereby suffer a reduction in their real income to the value of some 
1000 q»; the home production is by hypothesis increased by 9000 q. 
Of course, we must not, like Schiiller, count the whole value (or 
even the whole value less that of imported materials) as a gain, 
hut only that part which represents the output of previously un- 
employed workers now found employment. If, for example, half 
the value of the 9000 q goes to materials, and if of the pure labour- 
costs less than 3500 go to workers who have been diverted from other 


• For a more accurate reckoning, we *hould work with the differeoce in 
consumere’ rent in the seneo dehned above {d. 258). We could then of ^urse 
discard the assumption that the elasticity ot demand is equal to unity. But it la 
not necessary to ao so closely into the matter, since we are concerned onlv to bring 
oat the theireticil possibility (not necessity) of an increase m the social product. 
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employments, then more than 1000 can be imputed to the workers 
previously unemployed and now found employment. This is greater 
than the loss (of 1000 q) to consumers, so that the net result — on 
the assumption that the repercussions do not cause unemployment 
elsewhere — is an increase of the national income. Clearly, such 
a result is more likely, the greater the amount of labour (relatively 
to other factors) employed in the protected industry. 

But how does it come about that we reach a different concluaion> when speak* 
ing of the reabsorption of unemployed workers into the production process from 
that which we reached in chapter XII, § 2, when speaking of material, that is 
non^human means of production? We there concluded that the return from a 
previously-uDutilised means of production, such as a closed-down coal mine, which 
was brought once more into employment by means of a duty, could not be regarded 
as a net increase in the national income. Why should the product and the income 
of workers be treated differently from those of material means of production, 
such as a held or a factory building, the earnings of which would provide an 
income for their owners? Is there not here a contradiction? 

There is no contradiction. The distinction between the two cases lies in the 
circumstance, already mentioned, that as a rule material means of production rest 
unutilised only when their price has fallen to zero, whereas labour ceases to 
render services long before its wage has fallen to zero.^ 

We can most easily explain the consequences of this distinction if we con- 
sider, as wo did on page 186, the moment in which the price falls so low, owing 
to increased foreign competition, that a diminution in production occurs in the 
home country — that is to say, the moment in which the marginal concern is 
obliged either to produce less or to close down completely. We have seen that 
this occurs when the value of the specific means of productioo has been written 
down to zero and when, nevertheless, the concern cannot pay the non-specific 
moans of production their market-price (or, more accurately, the price which 
they could earn in another use). When in these circumstances the concern closes 
down, no loss is involved, for the specific means of production have already been 
written down to zero, so that their owners no longer have any income to lose, 
while the non specific ones by hypothesis earn their incomes elsewhere. 

If, however, the specific factors consist of workers, there is a significant loss 
at iho moment when the concern is closed dowq. For their wages at that moment 
have not yet sunk to zero, so that their total wages are lost when the concern 
closes. The transfer to the foreign source of supply occurs, so to speak, at one 
blow. IloncQ there is a loss and, conversely, if the step can be avoided or retraced 
with the aid of a duty, there will be a gain. When the price of the product rises 
again beyoud the critical point at which the concern can be reopened — and from 
that point upwards — the workers previously unemployed are paid their old rate 
of uages at once. In the other case, on the contrary, the price of the material 
factors has been written down to zero, so that if the concern reopens owing to a 
duty, their price begins to rise again only from the level of zero, which implies 
tliai the gain to the producers increases as a result of the increased price of the 
product only pari passu with the loss to consumers. 

^ 'Phis may happen in exceptional cases with material factors also : for instance, 
when their owner refuses to sell their products for a very small price, waiting in 
the hope that tho nrice will rise. Nevertheless, if his reason for refusing to sell 
is that tho price ones not repay him for his own efforts as an entrepreneur, or 
that in order to sell tho products his factors must be combined with others (for 
example, when transport and marketing costs must be paid) and tho receipts do 
not cover the cost of these other f*ictors, then this is no exception to our general 
rulo. In reality, in such cases his factors will be utilised unless their price sinks to 
zero. 
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3. OiVBN Unemployment, the Existence of Ukemploymekt Relief Improves 
THi Prospects of a Net Favourable Result from a Tariff. — For then we must 
ioolade or the credit side of the balance, together with the incomes of the 
re*employed workers, the unemploymtnt relief saved. We have here ao obvious 
case of 80‘CalIed external economies. Ao individual entrepreneur can, by expand- 
ing his output, reduce the expenses to the community of unemployment relief. But 
he does not reckon the cost of unemployment relief in his osvn costs ; it is a 
burden borne by the community as a whole. There is thus a discrepancy between 
what Professo^ Pigou calls private net product and social net product. In such a 
situation, and wjthin narrow limits, an interference with the free play of economic 
forces may be of advantage if it has the result of somehow causing the gain to the 
community to enter into the private calculation of the entrepreneur. This can 
be done, for example, by a duty or by a bounty on production. But such a 
bounty should not exceed the saving in unemployment relief which is in fact 

made as a result of the increase in production. 

The possibility of reducing this discrepancy uriderlies many schemes for 
diminishing unemployment. Although we have admitted that such schemes con- 
tain a certain amount of validity, we must, nevertheless, emphasise most strongly 
that no such scheme is really practicable. There are two reasons for this. 
First, such an interference can be of advantage only in those msirginal cases m 
which the total subsidy does not exceed the actual saving which will be made on 
onemployment relief, and this latter is difficult to estimate. Moreover, wages 
rise after the bounty has been granted, this condition may no longer be fulfilled 
and the bounty, therefore, no longer justified. Secondly, the practical difficulties 
^f administering such a bounty or subsidy cannot be overcome. There is not 
even a tolerably reliable method of selecting those marginal cases— and only in 
®^arginal cases can there be a gain — which would make a bounty worth while, 
^or it is necessary to estimate the net effects upon the whole complex of economic 
activity both at the moment and in the future. Moreover, it is administratively 
impossible to restrict the bounty to those expansions of production which would 
not take place without it. 

4* The VAUioxys Types of Unkuployment and the Possiuility 
OP Combating Them by Tariffs. — Althouph our analysis, up to 
this point, appears to show that it is not inconceivable to diminish 
unemployment and thereby increase the social product by means of 
tariffs, nevertheless a more far-reaching study of the problem, 
^hich considers the various causes and types of unemployment, will 
show that — leaving aside a few exceptional cases — a favourable 
result can be expected only in the short run, so that tariffs can be 
advocated on this ground only from a very short-run, and, indeed, 
short-sighted, standpoint. 

For our purposes we can distinguish the following three types 

of unemployment : 

(а) unemployment due to friction; 

(б) unemployment due to the trade cycle; 

(c) permanent unemployment. 

(u) In every economy there is always a large number of persons 
^*ho have been unemployed for a shorter or longer time, because 
they are treading the hard and weary path from one job to another. 
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Even in good times firms close down owing to the misfortunes or 
lack of capacity of their entrepreneurs; and works and, indeed, 
whole industries are closed down or change their location in conse- 
quence of a shift in the demand or in the relative cost of different 
locations. Technical progress continuously brings into being new 
processes, new concerns, and new industries, thereby undermining 
the capacity to. compete of the older works and throwing workers out 
of their jobs. This is sometimes called * technological unemploy- 
ment.’ The transition to another job, especially when it involves 
migration to another district, seldom takes place without friction 
and usually involves considerable loss and a fairly long spell Of 
unemployment for the workers concerned. This is a temporary 
unemployment, but at every time and in every economy there are 
many such temporarily unemployed workers. 

When an industry which has to face the competition of imports 
finds itself in difficulties because - comparative costs have changed 
and more of the goods are now supplied from abroad, it is clear 
that unemployment in that industry could be diminished or avoided 
by means of a tariff. Obviously only the imposition of a new duty, 
and not the continued existence of an old one, can have this result. 
Such changes are constantly taking place in every economy, how- 
ever high the protective barrier may be, and if one were to raise a 
tariff every time unemployment appeared anywhere one would incur 
lasting loss for the sake of a doubtful and temporary gain. One 
would forgo the immense gains of international division of labour 
and of technical progress for a mess of pottage. Certainly it is 
possible here and there to stop up a gap by means of a tariff. 
Indeed, this miserably short-sighted policy has long been followed 
with astonishing consistency by most of the nations of the world.* 
But such a policy involves abandoning all the fruits of technical 
progress, in so far as they can be enjoyed only through the medium 
of international division of labour. 

Such a policy can indeed find theoretical support when it is 
believed that the superiority of foreign c'ountries in the production 
of a certain good or goods is of a temporary nature^ so that the 
imposition of a duty may enable the home country to avoid first 
adapting itself to this temporary situation and then going back to 
the previous position. But what is the basis of such a belief P It 
may be thought that in time the home country will attain the same 
standard of technical progress as the foreign ones. If so, and if 
it is also believed that a duty is the only available instrument, we 
come to the case for an infanUindustry duty, discussed below in 

8 If this policy is followed by maivy coantries simultaaeouely, naturally no 
country can reap even a temporary gain. 
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S 6. Or it may be thought that a merely temporary shifting of 
demand due to a change in fashion has given foreign producers a 
momentary advantage. Such cases are conceivable. But who is 
in a position to make such a prognosis correctly? Hardly a Parlia- 
ment or a Public Department ! 

(6) Cyclical unem'ployTnent accompanies those perplexing wave- 
movements of the trade cycle from which no capitalistic economy 
is free. Cyclical unemployment also can be lessened by tariffs, 
within the limits and under the conditions stated above. But the 
situation is complicated by the presence of such unemployment in 
numerous industries and countries. Here, once again, the alterna- 
tive presents itself of a lasting loss due to the abandonment of the 
fruits of international division of labour, on the one hand, and a 
doubtful and temporary gain, on the other hand. The choice should 
not be difficult. But the fact is that every depression brings with 
it a great wave of tariff increases. With cyclical unemployment 
also, the imposition or raising of a duty, but not the mere continued 
existence of an bid duty, may have some effect. It is indeed often 
contended that the separation of a country from the world economy 
insulates it from crisis. But this view will not hold water. Experi- 
ence shows that the highly-protected countries— Germany, France, 
and the United States — are no less disturbed by crises and depres- 
sions than are countries pursuing a more liberal trade p'olicy. 
Whether a country has high or low tariffs has nothing to do with 
the acuteness of its crises and depressions. 

(c) Tariffs can possibly do something to correct peTvnanent 
unewiployTucnf such as England, Austria, and to a less extent 
Germany have experienced since the War. But in this case also 
our previous analysis has shown that not much is to be expected. 
There is always the danger that a loophole will be made elsewhere. 
Such permanent unemployment is always the result of a marked 
increase in wages,® so that only high tariffs will have an appreciable 
effect. But this means that the unfavourable repercussions and the 
loss to consumers will be all the greater. We must also remember 
that even * permanent unemployment * does not last for ever. 
Again, even if the total number of the unemployed remains con- 
stant, the composition of that total is changing all the time. The 
effort to reduce this type of unemployment by tariffs will lead to 
the continuous imposition of duties, first here and then there, so 
that very soon the loss will outweigh the gain. Finally, every 

* It makes little or do diflereqce to our analysis whether the unemployment 
ArisM from too high a general wage-level or only from certain wages being too 
nigh and the dismissed workers b^ne insufficienUy mobile to transfer to other 
indastries. 
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considerable increase in duties is followed by similar measures in 
other countries, and when that happens any hope of a net favourable 
effect must perish. 

If the unemployment is concentrated in the export industries, 
the situation is hopeless. This was so in England^ and, indeed, in 
most European countries during the post-War period. In such 
cases the unemployment — in so far as it is not due to purely 
national causes, notably to too high a wage-level — does not arise 
from foreign competition but from restrictions on international 
trade.* 

Unemployment in the export industries can never be diminished 
by a restriction of imports, for this involves a further reduction 
of exports. One often hears the view that the home market must 
benefit by the curtailment of exports, and that no account should 
be taken of further damage to exports, since in any case the move- 
ment in all countries towards self-sufficiency must kill the export 
trade. This is like advising a consumptive person to eat less 
because in any event he will get thinner. If a rigid economy is 
constrained by the protectionist policies of other countries to 
become more self-sufficient, and if its flexibility and capaci^ for 
adaptation are insufficient to carry through this process in a short 
time without friction, one should do nothing to increase the amount 
of adaptation which must take place. 

Up to the present we have supposed that there is unemployment 
in particular industries and that an import duty on the products of 
these industries has a direct effect in increasing employment in 
them. This corresponds more or less to the assumptions of Schfiller. 
But during recent years many complicated theories have been put 
toward in England. These do not concern the direct effects of 
paTticular tariffs, but the indirect effects of a general and equal 
tariff upon all imports. 

5. Tariffs as a Means of Reducing Real Wages. — Before 
England left the gold standard, in September, 1931, the opinion 
was often expressed by English, and especially Cambridge, writers 
that all imports should be subjected to a * flat tariff * of 10 to 15 
per cent, in order to raise prices and reduce real wages. Unem- 
ployment was due to too high wages. The power of the trade 
unions prevented any lowering of money wages. Therefore, it 
was urged, some means should be found of reducing real wages — 

1 Compare, for example^ the Report of the (Macmillan) Committee on Fin^ce 
and Industry, 1931, sec. 108, p. 49 : “ The mass of unemployment has been, and 
mainly concentrated in the heavy indnstrieSj and latterly in certain textile trades, 
all of which figure largely in onr export business/* Cf. Beveridge, pp. 70 tt aeg. 

* Rail and sea transport, which have been especially hard hit in all countries 
by the depression, belong mainly to the export industries. 
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if possible without the workers realising it.^ The devaluation of 
the pound was mentioned as a possible third course. 

The following objection must be made against this whole scheme 
of reducing real wages by tariffs.* The entrepreneurs, and 
especially those producing for export, and these were the very 
ones worst hit in England, take account of money wages and not of 
real wages. If they must continue to pay the same money wages 
for the same services as before, it does not help them at all if their 
workers find that the purchasing power of their wages has been 
reduced by a rise in prices. The situation is somewhat different if 
it is proposed to use the receipts from the import duties to remove 
certain taxes which enter into costs of production. This is a pro- 
posal for a Public Finance measure, namely, the substitution of 
indirect for direct taxes. There are certain good arguments for 
it; but we are no longer in the realm of specific arguments for 
toHffs. The case here is for a general tax upon consumption. 

6. Tariffs as a Means of Restoring Equilibrium in External Trade.— We 
owe to Keynes, however, a very refined version of the abo%'e theory. This version 
cannot be so easily dismissed. It demands a much fuller discussion * 

It is not easy to state Keynes’ argument concisely. lie has given several 
versions of it, and has not infrequently changed his mind upon points of detail. 
One never knows whether a given version correctly represents his present views. 
We must also observe that, unfortunately, he very often— especially in his popular 
articles in the Nfw Stattsman and A^o««on— puts forward quite superficial argu- 
raenU for Protection in order to make his demand for a general tariff more 
acceptable to the general public. Wo shall not consider these lapses here. We 
ahall restrict ourselves in the main to the exposition in h»s Trtatist on Monty 
and in the Macmillan Report. 

Keynes arrived at his theory as a result of his analysis of the economic diffi- 
culties of England in the post-War period, and especially after her return to the 
gold standard in 1925. His proposal to reduce unemployment by means of a 
general tariff springs from a very definite diagnosis of the economic maladies of 
England. This does not imply that there was in post-War England a very 
singular combination of circumstances, which will never bo repeated. On the 
contrary, one who accepts Keynes’ views in this matter, must carefully study every 
case in which unemployment is present in an economy in order to see whether 
Keynes' assumptions about post-War England apply also to such a case. Hut 
of course bis theory does not apply to tvtry case of unemployment. 

Keynes begins from his theoretical views, already known to us, as to the 
mechanism of international trade. In order to be in external equilibrium with 
the rest of the world, a country’s credit or debit balance on capital account must 


’ This notion for obvious reasons did not receive much public discussion. iSi-o, 
however, the article by Sir Josiah Stamp in Tht Ohaerver (ISth March 1931), 
quoted by Beveridge, p. 71. 

^ Cf. Beveridge, p. 72, and Robbins, loc. ct(, 

® Bee the writings already mentioned of Beveridge (chap. 7), Robbins (pp. 57 
aea.) and Bologli. See aUo Keynes’ Trratiat- on Monty, vol. 1. chap. 21, and 
▼ol. 2, chap. 30, pp. 184-9, and the Macmillan Report, Addendum 1 (Keynes) mid 
3 (Gregory). In the New SMeeman and Nation for April and M.iy 1931, vvill 
be found a long discussion on these questions, in which nearly all the English 
economists participated. 
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equal its debit or credit balance on income account : its rate of foreign lending 
most equal its foreign balance.^ A difference between these two balances cannot 
permanently exist. Such a difference can be removed only temporarily by gold 
movements. This equilibrium involves two series of conditioiu. The sunonnt 
lent abroad depends on the relation between the rate of interest at home and 
abroad; whilst imports and exports depend on the relation between the price* 
levels at home and abroad {lot cit., p. 326). Keynes then gives a condensed 
account of the working of the mechanism which keeps these amounts in eqoili* 
brium. His account more or less coincides with that given in the first part of 
the present work. His discussion of the equilibrium relations between interest 
rates, prices, incomes, and the balance of payments adds nothing to the ‘ pre* 
vailing ' theory which we have set out ; his far too complicated but nevertheless 
effective exposition is not in disharmony with that theory. 

What distinguishes Keynes from the orthodox writers, such as Taussig, is tiiat 
he doubts the frictionless working of this mechanism. He believes that under 
certain conditions the transition from one equilibrium position to another is 
accompanied by painful and lasting difficulties. These ‘ disequilibria ’ are none 
other than the transfer difficulties which we have considered in detail in chapter 
VII. They occur when large unilateral payments have to be made and when this 
cannot be done without worsening the terms of trade. Such a worsening of the 
terms of trade involves a reduction of wages (relatively to foreign wages), and 
if wages are rigid, this is accompanied by unemployment. 

According to Keynes, England was in such a position from 1925 onwards. 
The pound, which bad sunk in value owing to the war-time inflation, was then 
restored to its old parity. In order to return to the pre-War parity with 
gold and with the dollar, a deflation of prices and incomes to the extent of at 
least 10 per cent, was necessary. The opposition to this deflation was so strong 
that wages remained too high, the balance of trade worsened, and at the same 
time the export of capital did not diminish but actually increased, because the 
home opportunities for investment were rendered less attractive by the too high 
costs. The consequence was chronic unemployment.^ 

We must here distinguish between two different points, which are not always 
kept separate by Keynes and his followers. (1) It is, of course, not open to 
dispute that a defiaiion of the home currency which is not carried through in such 
a way as to cause a reduction in ineomet doea throw the rate of wages (rate of 
income), out of equilibrium and so cause unemployment. (2) But later on Keynes 
also stressed a second feature which arose from the fact that wages were above 
the equilibrium level, namely, an excessive export of oapiUd,^ In order to make 
possible this export, wages should have fallen still lower; and when they did not 
fall, the resulting unemployme t was greater than (1) alone would have brought 
about. 

Upon this, we may make the following remarks. In chapter VII wo have set 
out the circumstances which determine whether a unilateral payment will or will 
not worsen the terms of trade. We there saw that there is no a priori reason 

« See " The Condition of External Equilibrium ” in A Treatise on Money, vol. 

1, p. 161. 

' Keynes is in the pleasant position of being able to point out that he stressed 
the necessity of reducing incomes, if there was to be a return to the old parity, 
as early as 1925. See his pamphlet The Economic Consequences, of Mr. ChurehsU 
(1925), reprinted in his Essays tn Persuasion (1931). 

* This feature has been especially stressed by certain other writers. For 
example, Balogh says : " The disturbance of economic equilibrium in England, 
in the accurate sense of the term, is a consequence of the tendency to lend too 
much abroad ” {op. cit., p. 476). This school of thought regards foreign lending 
as a bad habit of the English, in the prevailing economic circumstances, and one 
of which they should be cured by appropriate measures, such as differential 
taxation of income from foreign investments. 
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whatever why they must become worse. They may quite possibly improve. lodeed, 
Keynes now admits this. But he claims to have found good grounds for suppos- 
ing that in the particular case of England the export of capital would lead to a 
worsening of the terms of trade; to a transfer-loss. Yet it is remarkable that 
Keynes, who as a rale applies quantitative analysis freely — indeed, that is one 
of the great merits of his work — does not in this case attempt a statistical 
verification. No great calculation would have been necessary. It is notorious 
that during the critical period the terms of trade became more favourable to Eng- 
land (as to all industrial countries)® : the prices of imports — raw materials end 
foodstuffs — fell relatively to the prices of exports, which consisted mainly of manu- 
factured goods. The facts reveal no transfer-loss. > 

But sioce we are coucerned with the general theory rather than with the 
correctness of the diagnosis of the special case of England, we will assume for 
purposes of discussion that a part of the unemployment does arise from a transfer- 
burden coupled with rigid wages. 

If unemployment exists owing to (1) and (2), then, according to Keynes, the 
following five solutions® — excluding the natural solution of a reduction in wages, 
which he takes to be impracticable® — are available. 

(I) An incrtaae in the fToductivity of labour, due to rationalisation, tecboical 
progress, and so on. Of course, this would be the ideal solution. But we caunot 
rely upon its happening. 

(II) Exchange Depreciation, th.it is, letting the e.’cchange value of the pound 
fall. It would have been possible to do this by devaluation, that is, by reducing 
the gold parity of the pound. This would retrace the step taken in 1925 and so 
bring English wages once more into equilibrium relatively to wages in other 
countries. This course was in fact taken in the Autumn of 1931, when England 
was constrained to leave the gold standard. The pound lost a third of its gold 
value; its exchange value in terras of the dollar fell from the old parity of 4.86 to 
3.60 in the summer of 1932. With depreciation an accomplisbed fact, the other 
oltematives cease to exist. Keynes himself declared in a letter published in The 
Titnu of 29th September, 1931 (quoted by Beveridge, p. 77). that his proposal for 
tariffs (see V below) as an alternative to devaluation could now be abandoned. 

(HI) A world-wide cheap money policy, that is to say, an internationally- 
organised credit inflation. We cannot here discuss the problem of inflation. 

(IV) Discrimination between home and foreign investment , in order somehow 
to promote home investment and thereby reduce the amount of capital exported. 
Technically, this can be done by means of an interest-premium on home invest- 
fflent, or a subsidy, or public works, or by making it more difficult to lend abroad. 
We shall not discuss the grave objections to such far-reaching intervention or the 
techuical and administrative difficulties of carrying it out. But we must observe 
that these difficulties axe out of all proportion to the result aimed at. Let us 
suppose that it were possible, for example by an embargo upon foreign lending 
such as the Bank of England has enforced on several occasions, to reduce the 
export of capital. What would be gained thereby? The very doubtful, not to 
••y imaginary, transfer-burden would be removed and so would that part of 
n&employment due to it. But this would be attained only at (he cost of a 

• Cf. chap, xi, § 7. 

^ It i&ignt. nevertheless, be urged that the terms of trade would otherwise 
bare been itili more favourable. But that would mean that the transfer-loss had 
b^n more than offset by other circumstances. Another point of view is that the 
OifieultiM came about just because the terms of trade did not worsen. (That is 
^be ^ioion of Robertson. See chap, xi, p. IflH, note.) 

• Treatise on Monet/, vol. 2, p. IW, and Macmillan Report, Addendum 1, p. 192. 

• It should be observed that Keynes has altered his opinion on this point. 
At first he considered a reduction of wages as only unlikely to occur. In Adden- 
dum 1 of the Macmillan Report he declares that it is not at all to be desired. 
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painful process of adaptation. Previously the transfer was taking place, even if 
at the cost of friction and of a tranefer-loss. The economy has adapted itself to 
the existence of a continuous transfer.^ If now the export of capital becomes 
less or ceases altogether, the steps by which this adaptation was accomplished 
must be retraced. It is clear that, under the present assumptions of rigid wages 
and comparative immobility of labour, the need for such a new adaptation (or 
readaptation) would inevitably increase, rather than diminish, unemployment.^ 

(V) As a final possible means of restoring economic equilibrium without re- 
ducing money wages, Keynes suggests a gtntrtA duty on mports combined with 
a gtntral bounty on txporU.^ It is his view that this would have exactly the 
same results upon the imports and exports of a country as a devaluation of its 
currency, since it would directly increase the price of all imports and produce an 
all-round increase in the receipts, measured in the home currency, from exports. 
But it would have the advantage, as against devaluation, of not reducing the 
value of external sterling debts owed to England.^ 

How do the advocates of such a general duty on imports demonstrate that its 
effects would be favourable ? It is not easy to find the answer to this question in 
Keynes’ exposition of the scheme. (He always includes in his case for a tariff 
other arguments, which we have already considered, in addition to arguments 
relevant to the present issue.) He believes that the diminution of imports 
would not result in anything like a corresponding reduction of exports.^ 'This, 
according to him, would be all right if England wanted to improve her balance 
of trade and to increase the gold reserve of the. Bank of England. But that 
is not the aim. The improved balance should be used rather to make possible 
an expansion of credit. This would have the result of increasing the import of 
raw materials and foodstuffs (which would have involved a foes of gold, had 
there not been a simultaneous restriction of imports) or of increasing the amount 
lent abroad.^ 

Thus the tariff is to be a means of permitting a mild inflation or of avoiding 
a deflation without any reduction in the foreign-exchange value of the pound 
and without any loss of gold. It can scarcely be denied that, within narrow limits, 
this is possible. Indeed, the inflation is merely the modxu optrandi of the 
mechanism of international trade in response to a disturbance in the balance of 
payments. I do not question that in the short run this may produce a stimu- 
lating effect. But this stimulating effect is absolutely independent of the existence 


' The export industries have provided the means of carrying out the transfer. 
Tl)e fact that in England the export industries were depressed is no objection 
to our theoretical conclusion. It contradicts only the diagnoeii of Keynes, that 
England was suffering from transfer difficulties. 

^ We do not deny that, from a loiu-run standpoint, other aspects of the 
export of capital must be considered. It is bv no means certain that a con- 
tinuous export of capital raises wages. It can be argued, for example, that^ if 
the capital had been invested at home at a lower rate of interest, instead of being 
exported, the roundaboutness of production would have been increased at home 
and the marginal productivity of labour and therefore its wage is thereby raised. 
On the other hand — and especially sufr epecie atemitatu^the economic development 
of the newer countries which is made possible by the export of capitAl is, of 
course, of great significance to the capiul exporting countries themsdves. 

B He adds the suggestion of an export bounty in addendum 1 of the Mac- 
millan Report. The immediate consequence of such a policy would be that eve^ 
country would impose additional compensatory duties upon imports from England. 
Thus, the effect would be a subsidy to the whole world from the pocket of the 
English taxpayer. 

' Compare B. Whale, International Trade (Home University Library, 1932). 

^ See the Macmillan Report, p. 201, and Balogh, op. dt., p. 476. 

9 Macmillan Report, p. 201. 

Lo See chap, xv, § 2, and the references there given. Cf. also Balogh, loe. c\t„ 

p. 476. 
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or noQ'Oxistenco of a previous transfer-burden. The comphcated form in which 
Keynes presents his theorem is therefore quite superfluous. 

The influence of the imposition of the tariff on the unemployment situation 
in England was probably not very great compared with the influence of the 
depreciation of the pound. If it were possible to calculate the adverse influence 
wliich both measures had through fostering throughout the world an unpre- 
cedented orgy of Protectionism, contributing markedly to the monetary chaos and 
thus depressing gold prices everywhere, one would probably arrive at a negative 
figure for the net effect. 

7. SuMMABY . — "We may draw the following conclusions. If the 
unemployment is general and enduring , then either the wage-level 
must be reduced or one must wait until technical progress enables 
the marginal productivity of labour to catch up with the unduly 
high wages — if one can not or will not make the suit small enough 
to fit, one can only hope that in time the body economic will grow 
large enough to fill it. If the unemployment is of a cyclical nature, 
it will disappear if a change in economic conditions brings about a 
recovery, but recovery may be delayed indefinitely if it is not 
aided by wage-reductions. The final case is that in which there 
is unemployment only in one particulcur branch of industry. Here 
the best course is to wait until the transition to full employment 
comes about without intervention, or possibly to assist the unem- 
ployed, for example by training them, to find jobs elsewhere. But 
to use the dynamite of tariff increases against the less pleasant 
aspects of economic progress is to destroy economic progress itself. 

S 4. The Import of Means of Production as a Result of a 

Tariff. 

At the close of § 2 of the present chapter we saw that Schuller 
contests the central thesis of Free Trade doctrine, namely, that 
tariffs always produce only an irrational shifting of production and 
never an increase in the social product. His objection was that it 
is not true to assume that the available factors of production are 
given and fixed in quantity, and that they cannot be increased by 
tariffs. He contends that they can be so increased in two ways. In 
the first place, tariffs may cause home means of production pre- 
viously idle to be utilised. This has been discussed in the previous 
pages. In the second place, tariffs may attract means of production 
from abroad. “ The labour force of a country is not fixed in size 
• - . since the number of its workers can be increased by immigra- 
tion and diminished by emigration.” “ Equally incorrect is the 
view that the size of the home production is limited by the amount 

** SchtiUer, loc. eit., p. 79. 

K 
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of existing capitaL If favourable openings for capital are avail- 
able, capital flows in from abroad. “ In spite of the difficulties 
which accompany a migration of capital, a considerable quantity 
does in fact migrate ” (p. 81). The same argument is given by 
Ashley. “ Adam Smith argued that protection could only divert 
capital from one industry to another ; the Protectionist can reply 
that in many instances it has attracted capital into the country.”^* 
Ashley then gives a list of cases in which tariff increases in America 
have induced English firms to establish branches there. 

The facts on which this argument is based are not open to 
q\iestion. Thousands of cases bear witness that the imposition or 
raising of tariffs may lead to an import of capital. It may be that 
foreign firms set up branches (so-called tariff factories) within the 
tariff wall, and to that end bring workers and machinery into the 
country. Or it may be that the establishment of new works, 
whether staffed by home or by foreign workers, is financed by 
foreign capital.^ Very often negotiations are carried on, before 
the imposition of a new duty, with the foreign producers, and they 
agree to set up a factory when the duty is imposed.^ 

But it by no means follows from these facts either (a) that a ?iet 
additional import of capital takes place, and that as much or more 
capital is not exported or lost as is imported, or (6) that even when 
a net import of capital does occur, the amount of the social product 
available for the inhabitants of the country is increased. Indeed, 
the following analysis will show that the latter is definitely not 
the case. 

Let us suppose that a duty is placed upon a finished good, let us 
say cotton cloth, which was previously imported, and that the duty 
is high enough to bring into being home production and to diminish 
imports. The duty causes a shift in the location of industry from 


‘2 TAe Tariff Problem (1920), 4lh edn., p. 78. Compare the trenchant criticism 
bv Pigou in Protectii.' and Preferential Import Duties (1906), pp. 9-12 (reprinted 
1936). This argument of Schuller and Ashley is not new. It is found, for example, 
in the famous " Report on the Subject of Manufactures.” written in 1790 by 
Alexander Hamilton, Washington’s Secretary of the Treasury, who inaugurated the 
Protectionist policy of the United States. This model of Protectionist literature 
is reju'inted in Taussig ; State Papers and Speeches on the Tariff (1893), pp. 1 
el seq. Now reprinted also in Papers on Public Oreutlt Commerce and finance by Alex, 
ander Hamilton, New York. HIJ14. 

’ A good analysis of this train of events is given by Mackenroth, ” Zollpolitik 
und Produktionsmittelversorgung " in Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv (Jan. 1929), vol. 
29, pp. 93 et seq. 

2 In recent years in certain countries it has increasingly become the custom, in 
cases where there exists already an industry within the country, to prevent foreign 
firms from establishing factories subsequent to the restriction of import. In 
Austria, e.g., the importation of textile machinerv has been prohibited. The 
olTicial reason is that “ overproduction ” should be* avoided. Tne real motive is 
not to disturb the monopolistic exploitation of the domestic market by the existing 
firms. 
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foreign countries to the home country, and this shift is associated 
with an import of capital. Let us begin with an extreme case. Let 
us assume— to take a conceivable though improbable case— that all 
the means of 'production are imported from abroad. Then the result 
of the duty is that the industry has been diverted from its most 
favourable locations. Means of production are now imported in 
place of the finished product. The price of the latter rises, because 
the conditions of production are less favourable at home ; plant and 
equipment must be installed which were already available abroad 
transport costs will rise, and so on. The social product and the real 
income of consumers have diminished. There is no gain to set 
against this loss, although capital, perhaps in considerable 
quantity, has been imported. The form in which the import of 
capital'takes place is immaterial. The means of production may 
be continuously imported or, through an issue of shares abroad, a 
large once-for-all investment may be made and the necessary 
machinery, materials, and workers imported with the proceeds. 

Let us now pass from this extreme case to the typical case, 
in which only a part of the capital goods is imported, to be com- 
bined with home factors of production. In real terms, the follow- 
ing happens. Machinery, raw materials, intermediate products 
and labour power are supplied from abroad either as a once-for-all 
investment or continuously, year by year. At the same time, home 
machinery, raw materials, intermediate products, and labour power 
are withdrawn from other uses, and so the new concerns are 

installed and kept going.^ ^ r 

How is the import of capital financed? The financing of the 

stream of current supplies presents no problem: raw cotton, or 
yarn, and so on are imported instead of cloth. The financing of 
the insUillation of the works, with their plant and equipment, may 
take place in various ways with either home or foreign capital. 
But there is a definite probability, especially if the industry is new 
to that country, that this will be financed by foreign producers 
since they will be better acquainted with the kind of plant and 
equipment they need and with the firms which supply it and will 
be in a better position to get the necessary credit. Whether the 
foreign capital is provided by an issue of shares, or by the foreign 
producers themselves, or in some other way, there will be, first, an 
increase of imports and, later, spread over a series of years an 
increase of exports. The increase of imports may come about 

9 If unemployment prev-iils, and this fact is most stressed in the arfiument, 
we come back to the reasoninn of Ihe previous section. .As was shown ‘?“rbvr 
the presence of unutilised means of production other than labour docs not nltect 
the argument at all. 
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because the new capital is used directly to import means of pro- 
duction or may come about through the usual working of the 
transfer-mechanism. The import of capital leaves a long-lasting 
impression upon the balance of payments, owing to the subsequent 
interest and amortisation payments which must be made upon it. 

We are now in a position to draw conclusions as to the influence 
of this whole chain of events upon the social product. Without 
doubt, the supply of goods has suffered in that the price of the pro- 
tected commodity has risen, so that less of it will be consumed 
than before. Is there any gain to set against this loss? The 
imported means of production must be paid for just as the pre- 
viously imported finished products had to be paid for; if they are 
supplied on credit, interest on the foreign advances must also be 
paid. Such home means of production as are attracted into the new 
industry must be drawn away from other industries, and, finally, 
from the export industries. Since imports have fallen, exports also 
must fall.^ Upon this transfer of resources from the export indus- 
tries to the protected industries, nothing need be said here, since the 
discussion in chapter XII, § 2, and in § 3 of the present chapter, 
applies directly to it. That discussion showed that the consequence 


could be only an irrational shifting, and not an increase, in home 


production. 

It is probable that the import of capital for certain purposes 
may be at least partly offset by the export of other capital. For if 
the export industries are depressed, the value of their specific 
factors, which cannot be put to other uses, will fall, and they will 
tend to migrate abroad. This tendency may be strengthened by 
a corresponding shift in foreign countries. 

These considerations throw a further light upon the problems 
discussed in the previous section. They explain how the iTn-positicn 
of a tariff can have at first a favourable effect upon unemploy- 
ment. For the favourable effects of a new tariff all display 
themselves at the outset. If there is an import of capital, and 


new investment, this makes possible increased activity. The import 


* The origtqai import of capital goods does not at once induce a corresponding 
export. For we have assumed that this import represents a loan from abroad. 
The corresponding exports will be spread over a number of years, during which 
interest and amortisation are paid upon the loan. The value of the total imports 
of means of production for the manufacture of the commodity is less than the 
value of the commodity previously imported, since the quantity of the product 
consumed is now less and a part of the means of production is provided at home. 
At the same time, an exception to this rule is conceivable. Given an inelastic 
demand and a sharp rise in price it may happen (if, for example, the home condi- 
tions of production or freignt charges are very unfavourable) that the value of 
the iinjwrted means of production will exceed the value of the amount of the 
commodity which was previously imported. A duty which had such an effect 
would be quite clearly irrational in the highest degree, so that we need not 
further concern ourselves with such a case. 
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of capital improves the balance of payments,® gives more scope for 
a riskless expansion of credit, and strengthens the inflatioDarj effect 
of the tariff.® But this stimulating inffuence must very soon dis- 
appear, and there will remain only the harmful effects of the tariff 
— the permanent penalising of consumption by higher prices and 
the injury to the national income. 

Nearly every country has for years been under the spell of 
this economic morphinism. In one place after another the body 
economic has given itself an injection by imposing or increasing a 
tariff; the doses have become larger and larger; the volume of 
international trade has dwindled, the international division of 
labour has been curtailed, and the general welfare has diminished. 

The effects of tariffs resemble those of many other phenomena 
in that the favourable aspects are concentrated in one place and can 
be seen plainly, whereas the other aspects are more diffused over 
the economy and extend over a longer time. They, too, can indeed 
be seen plainly, but their causes can be understood only by means 
of a theoretical analysis. 

The following question remains. Granted that tariffs are un- 
likely to increase the income of the home population by attracting 
factors from abroad, may they not be a means of increasing that 
population and of making it greater than it would be under Free 
Trade P Beyond doubt it is possible, in certain circumstances, for 
protected industries to attract workers, especially business men, 
from abroad or to prevent them from emigrating. This may result 
in a net increase in the total population, but it will certainly not 
result in an increase in the social product per head of the population 
residing in the country before the protection was imposed. On the 
contrary. The average real income per head diminishes, and this 
diminution must cause a tendency to emigration rather than to 
immigration. In general, and in the long run, tariffs are not a 
suitable means for increasing the capacity of a country to maintain 
population. 

Nevertheless, it may be possible by means of tariffs, or of sub- 
sidies in some other form, to overcome the frictional resistances 
against the immigration of particular categories of workers. These 
frictional resistances consist not so much of the money costs of 
moving as of the pull of associations and traditions, which may 
prevent a worker from emigrating although the wage-difference 
would more than cover his expenses of moving. 

But this is a phenomenon which falls outside the field of 

* Bpt only when it Ukee the form of a foreign issue of shares and not of a 
airect import of resources »n natura, without the aid of the tronsfer mechanism 
*<//. chap. XV, $ 2. 
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equilibrium analysis. It is a phenomenon of development, to be 
considered in connection with the infant-industry argument for 
tariffs. 


§ 5. Infant-Industry Tariffs, 

1. Hamilton and List.— The infant-industry argument for 
tariffs was clearly formulated as early as 1790 by Alexander 
Hamilton in his Report on Manufactures (pp. 29 et 5eg.). His 
i4ea9 enjoyed great popularity in America, where they were further 
developed by H. C. Carey and others. Later they were brought to 
Germany by Friedrich List. In his celebrated National System of 
Political Economy he expounds and popularises them with weari- 
some verbosity and a vast display of historical * illustrations.* List 
was in principle a Free Trader. He realised the advantages of 
international division of labour. He rejects without hesitation 
tariffs to preserve certain sections of the economy from the growth 
of foreign competition, and especially tariffs upon raw materials 
and foodstuffs. 

'' With regard to the interchange of raw products, the (classical] school is 
perf 6 ctly correct in supposing that the roost extensive liberty of commerce is, 
under all circumstances, most advantageous to the individual as well as to the 
entire State. One can, indeed, augment this production by restrictions 5 but the 
advantage obtained thereby is merely apparent. We only thereby divert . . . 
capital and labour into another and less useful channel.^ To promote the home 
agriculture by protective tariffs is a bad beginning.® 

“ But the manufacturing productive power, on the contrary, is governed by 
other lawa.^ The school fails to perceive that under a system of perfectly free 
competition with more advanced manufacturing nations, a nation which is lesa 
advanced than these, although well fitted for manufacturing, can never attain 
to a perfectly developed manufacturing power of its own . . . without protective 
duties.^ 

“ The reason for this is the same as that why a child or a boy in wrestling 
with a strong man can scarcely be victorious or even offer steady resistance. The 
manufactories which constitute the commercial aud industrial supremacy (of Eng- 
land) have a thousand advantages over the newly-bom or half*grown manu- 
factories of other nations. The former, for instance, can obtain skilled and 
experienced workmen in the greatest number and at the cheapest wages, the best 
technical men and foremen, the roost perfect and the cheapest machinery, the 
greatest benefit in buying and selling advantageously; further, the cheapest means 
of transport, as respects raw materials and also in respect of transporting goods 
when sold, more extended credit for the manufactories with banks and money insti- 
tutions at the lowest rates of interest, greater commercial experience, better tools, 

^ The National Syettm of Political Economy^ translated by Sampson S. Lloyd, 
M.P. (1885), p. 217. 

® This sentence is on p. 54 of the (1930) German text, in italics. It is not 
in the English translation, since this gives only extracts from the Preface (in 
which it occurs). There has been much dispute as to whether List favoured or 
opposed import duties on grain. 

9 Ihid., p. 217. 
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buildings, arrangements, connections, snch as can only be acquired and established 
in the course of generations; an enormous home market . . . ; and consequently 
possess a guarantee for the continuance of their business and abundant means to 
sell on credit for years to come in the future, if it is required to acquire the 
control of a foreign market.”* ” It is (as a rule) incomparably easier to perfect 
and extend a business already established than to found a new one. We see 
everywhere old business establishments that have lasted for a series of generations 
worked with greater profits than new ones. We observe that it is the more difficult 
to set a new business going in proportion as fewer branches of industry of a 
similar character already exist in a nation; because, in that case, masters, fore- 
men, and workmen must first be either trained op at home or procured from 
abroad, and because the profitableness of the business has not been sufficiently 
tested to give capitalists confidence in its success. 

List stresses the advantages in culture and character which 
industrial occupations bring to a nation. " In a country devoted 
to mere raw agriculture, dullness of mind, awkwardness of body, 
obstinate adherence to old notions, customs, methods, and pro- 
cesses, want of culture, of prosperity, and of liberty, prevail.* This 
condition of things is entirely changed ... by establishing u 
manufacturing power . . . the mental, moral, and physical stag- 
nation of the population is broken up.* Manufactories and manu- 
factures are the mothers and children of municipal libert}^ of 
intelligence, of the arts and sciences, of internal and external 
commerce, of navigation and improvements in transport, of civilisa- 
tion and political power.”® 

Thus List arrives at the conviction that every ‘ suitable ' nation 
can reap an advantage, at a certain stage in its cultural and 
economic development, by fostering manufacturing, until it reaches 
large proportions, through protective tariffs. But the tariffs should 
be only temporary. They should be removed after they have per- 
formed their function of ‘ nursing,' and have built up a supply of 
skilled workers, technicians, and entrepreneurs, and have enabled 
a number of industries to become established and able to stand upon 
their own feet. 

List is aware that such a policy involves abstinence and loss in 
the immediate future. ” The nation must sacrifice ... a measure 
of material prosperity in order to gain culture, skill, and powers of 
united production; it must sacrifice some present advantages in 
order to. insure to itself future ones.' It is true that protective 
duties at first increase the price of manufactured goods; but it is 
just as true . . . that in the course of time, by the nation being 
enabled to build up a completely-developed manufacturing power 

* Ibid., pn. 299-300 

* Ibid., p. 294. 

* Ibid., p. 197. 

* Ibid., p, 221. 

* Ibid., p. 141. 

^ Ibid., p. 144. 
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of its own, these goods are produced more cheaply at home than 
the price at which they can be imported from foreign parts.”* 
The present burden represents an investment of * nursing capital * 
which in a later generation will 
pound interest. 

List warns us that this capital should not be invested in the 
wrong way. 

“ Measures of protection are justifiable only ... in case of nations which 
through an extensiye and compact territory, large popnlation, possession of 
natural resources, far adyanced agricultore, a high degree of civilisation and 
political deyelopment, are qualified to maintain an equal rank with the principal 
agricultural manufacturing commercial nations.* It may in general be assumed 
that where any technical industry cannot be established by means of an original 
protection of 40 to 60 per cent, and cannot continue to maintain itself under a 
continued protection of 20 to 30 per cent, the fundamental conditions of mann- 
facturing power are lacking, t 

List’s exposition of these ideas, which are certainly very valu- 
able and cannot be rejected out of hand, is unfortunately mingled 
with great exaggeration and gross Protectionist fallacies. It is also 
mingled with bitter and quite superfluous attacks upon the classical 
economists. He opposes his doctrine of * productive powers ’ to 
their ‘ theory of exchange value ’ and the natiotial system to their 
' cosmopolitan doctrine.’ 


yield fruit to the nation at com- 


2. John Stuart Mill.— A more precise and correct form^a- 
tion of the infant-industry notion, and one which at the same time 
shows that it is not inconsistent with classical and modem theory, 
is given by the Free Trader John Stuart Mill.* This illustrates 
the correctness of Viner’s remark that all economically tenable 
arguments for tariffs come from Free Traders. Mill writes; 

■■ The only case in which, on mere principlw of political economy, protecting 
duties can be defensible, is when they are imposed temporarUy (especiaUy in a 
young and rising nation) in hopes of naturalizing a foreign indnstry, in itself 
perfectly suitable to the circomsUnces of the country. The re^ority of one 
country oyer another in a branch of production often anaes only from having 
begun it sooner. There may be no inherent advantage on one or disadvan- 

Uge on the other, but only a present superiority of acquired skill and expenenw. 
A country which has this akiU and experience yet to acquire, may in other 
respects be better adapted to the production than those which were earlier in 
the field : end besides, it is a just remark of Mr. Baa, that nothing has » 
tendency to promote improvements in any branch of production ^n its tn^ 
under a new set of conditions. But it cannot be expected that individuals should, 
at their own risk, or rather to their certain loss, introduce a new manufacture, 
and bear the burthen of carrying it on untU the prodncers have been educated 
up to the level of those with whom the processes are traditional. A protecUng 


s Ibid., p. 145. 

* Ibid., p. 309. 

> Ibid., p. 313. 

2 Principles, Bk. 6, chap, i, § 1 
the Prineipiej was in 1848-4>ut was 


. Mill wrote after List^the first edition of 
influenced by the Americans and not by List. 
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duty, continued for a reasonable time, might sometimes be the least inconvenient 
mode in which the nation can tax itself for the support of such an experiment. 
But it is essential that the protection should be confined to cases in which there 
is good ground of assurance that the industry which it fosters will after a time 
be able to dispense with it; nor should the domestic producers ever be allowed 
to expect that it will be continued to them beyond the time necessary for a fair 
trial of what they are capable of accomplishing.’’^ 

Since Mill gave it his approval, the infant-industry argument 
has been accepted in principle by many Free Trade economists.^ 


3. Chiticism. — Taussig observes that the infant-industry 
argument, in contrast to other arguments for tariffs, bears fairlv 
well the test of a critical analysis. The possibility, asserted by 
Hamilton and List, that a tariff may help an industry to survive 
the weaknesses of infancy, is not to be disputed. But it is very 
diflSicult to lay down general rules for ascertaining when such a 
possibility is in fact present. Only an examination of concrete 
cases can throw any light upon the matter. And, indeed, Taussig 
has written a large volume — Some Aspects of the Tariff Question — 
in which he examines the effects of a number of American tariffs 
(upon iron and steel, sugar, silk, rayon, and cotton) in order to see 
whether or not they have proved to be successful infant-industry 
tariffs. 

The difficulty of such an examination is due, on the one hand, 
to the fact that the experiment of an infant-industry tariff is seldom 
or never brought to a conclusion. Nearly every industrial tariff 
was first imposed as an infant-industry tariff under the promise that 
in a few years, when the industry had grown sufficiently to face 
foreign competition, it would be removed. But, in fact, this 
moment never arrives. The interested parties are never willing to 
have the duty removed. Thus temporary infant-industrv duties are 
transformed into permanent duties to preserve the industries they 
protect. Even if a part of the industry does become able to stand 
upon its own feet, there will always be in addition less efficient 
concerns which have come into existence behind the shelter of the 
duty and which would disappear were the duty removed. More- 
over, even industrialists who could survive quite well under Free 
Trade strongly oppose the removal of the duty, either because they 


® Ashley's cd., p. 922. 

‘ Among these wo must first name Marshall. The argument iiievitahlv « 

development Seo numerous references in Monty, Crtdit and Commtrce and in 
/nrfusiry and Trade. See also his Memorandum on Fi$cal Policy in the Official 
Papers. Pigou remarks : '■ of the formal validity of List’s argument there £ n« 
flX, economists ’’ {Protective and Preferential Import 

p. 13 ). See also Tnussiu, Some A^ptrd of thr Tariff Oue^fion VrI Ja,. 
chap. „ and Free Trade. The Tariff and Reciprocity 16 r/ ^ ; ■ 

c«r. p. 67; Clark. Fesenliah of FcoLmic Theory. p.'^52S ^ ‘ 
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wish to continue making monopolistic profits under its protection 
or because they feel they may need it if foreign competition becomes 
keener. (Hence the fact that an infant-industry duty is not subse- 
quently removed, as promised, does not prove that it has not in 
part fulfilled its purpose.) 

The difficulty of such an examination is due, on the other hand, 
to the fact that even if a duty does create an industry which 
after some time can survive without it, and it is known for certain 
that this industry would not have come into existence without the 
duty, its capacity to survive is no proof that the duty has been 
advantageous. Suppose that a duty is imposed and that 
this causes much fixed capital to be installed, buildings to be 
erected, means of transport to be provided — in a word, causes what 
Wicksell calls ‘ Rent-Goods ’ to be produced. Then it is possible 
that, even if the duty is removed, the industry will continue to 
produce, since much of the equipment and so on may be too specific 
to be put to other uses. Nevertheless, capital will have been lost, 
and must be written down in value. In such a case the duty will 
not have been advantageous. 

But in this matter I cannot go all the way with Robbins,’ who 
considers such an investment to be justified only when it yields 
compound interest at the prevailing rate. (The same applies to the 
‘ nursing capital ’ of List, which is invested by the present genera- 
tion in the form of higher prices and bears fruit in the future, 
when the ‘ nursing ’ has been successful, in the form of increased 
income due to the improved intelligence and skill of the popula- 
tion.) This involves somehow weighing against one another the 
burden and the gain of two generations. Such a valuation cannot 
be based upon the market rate of interest. The test of the rate of 
interest is relevant in this connection only upon the assumption 
that the invested capital would otherwise have been invested more 
profitably and would have yielded more benefit to future genera- 
tions. But if it would have been consumed, and not invested at all, 
the test of the rate of interest has no application. 

This discussion shows how very complicated the whole question 
is. Those who are perpetually advocating infant-industry duties 
usually have no notion of those difficulties. They believe that they, 
or others, are in a position to measure correctly and concretely all 
the various elements of the problem and so to strike a balance of 
gain or loss. 

Some hold the view that infant-industry tariffs are unnecessary, 
since private enterprise will of itself perceive and utilise favourable 

5 “ Notes on Some Arguments for Protection ” in Economica (Feb. 1931), p. 47, 
footnote 3. 
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openings for production. In favour of this view is the fact that 
again and again without any Protection quite new industries have 
been set up in a country, when the conditions of production have 
been favourable and such other conditions as securitv and main- 
tenance of law and order have been present. This is especially 
true of the great international migration of capital in modern times. 
The great Free Trade area of the United States affords very instruc- 
tive instances. A powerful centre of industry was established in a 
relatively short time in the Middle West, without any protection 
from the established industries of the Atlantic States, although 
the latter enjoyed all the advantages enumerated by Hamilton and 
List. The same thing happened in the South, where, for example, 
a great cotton industry was set up, owing to the conditions of pro- 
duction and especially the supply of labour being favourable, 
despite the keen competition of the New England States. Thus 
favourable conditions of production were seized upon by private 
initiative although, as Taussig points out,® they could be fully 
utilised only after a preliminary period of experiment and 
uncertainty, during which the established industries enjoyed all 
the advantages against which Protection is alleged to be necessary. 

The advocates of the infant-industry- notion usually have in 

% % 

mind the creation of a supply of skilled workers. The view- is often 
expressed that some branch or other of industry will not flourish 
in a country, because the supply of skilled workers is not great 
enough, although all other conditions are favourable. It is said 
that in such cases private initiative fails to take any action. It 
fails not only when the capital invested would not yield the pre- 
vailing rate of interest, but also— it is said — in some cases when 
the investment in itself would be profitable. The argument is that 
the investor is not certain of getting the fruits of his investment. 
Nobody guarantees him that his workers, after becoming skilled 
through practice, would not leave him for a competitor who paid 
them better or would not demand increased wages, so that the 
fruits of his ' nursing ’ would be taken from him. This would be 
a case of the improvement of a factor of production, namely 
Labour, which cannot be appropriated by the entrepreneur. Such 
an improvement — apart from the difficulty of forecasting its value 
— would not enter into the monetary calculations of the entre- 
preneur: it would be an external economy. The same notion 
applies to other similar situations — for example, to the overcoming 
of a rooted but irrational preference of the public for a foreign 
brand of a certain commodity. 


• Frte Tradt, Tht Tariff and Rttiprocity, p. 21. 
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But we must remember that the infant^industry duty yields no 
advantage if it merely leads to workers being trained in an employ- 
ment in which their productivity is only equal to what it was pre- 
viously, elsewhere — as may quite easily happen in an industrial 
country with a large number of trained workers. An increase in 
the social product comes about only if the ‘ nursing * attracts 
workers from employments where their marginal productivity was 
smaller. We have here the * dynamic ’ argument for tariffs upon 
which the theory of Manoilesco is based. ^ 

It is at least certain that in a modern industrial country, well 

supplied with skilled workers, trained technicians, and enterprising 
leaders of industry, a duty can be said to fulfil a ‘ nursing ’ 
function only in exceptional cases. Or does one really believe 
that the German Steel Trust is to be regarded as a * tariff baby ’ — 
it certainly requires enough nursing — and that the duty on benzine 
‘ nursed ’ into existence the German Dye Trust? The * nursing ’ 
function of duties on finished goods would, of course, be nullified 
by duties on foodstuffs and raw materials. Hence the all-embracing 
tariff walls of today cannot be justified by any infant-industry 
argument. 

When Protectionists speak of the ‘ nursing ’ function of a tariff, 
they often have in mind the advatitages of 'inass^'pToduction which 
it would make possible, and the law of decreasing costs. This we 
have already discussed in § 4 of chapter XII. We there pointed 
out that the appropriate analytical tool with which to examine 
such consequences, alleged to be due to ‘ nursing,* is the concept of 
external economies.* We also showed how vague, muddled, and 
doubtful these alleged possibilities are, so that arguments for 
tariffs based upon them belong to the cxiriosa of theory rather than 
to a practical economic policy. 

Anyone who bears all this in mind must surely agree with Rdpke 
that it is doubtful whether a rational infant-industry dutv has ever 
existed. In practice the infant-industry argument is nearly always 
a mere pretext. The Protectionists start from a false or grossly 

account of the available possibilities, so that those rare 
cases in which a duty might possibly be advantageous, are never 
properly discussed.® 


^ Cf. chap, xii, § 3. 

8 Marshall tells how he was disillusioned when he studied the practice of 
tariff policy in America : “ I for one was so much impressed by those arguments 
of C.mey and Ins followers . . . that I went to the United Slates in 1875 to study 
the problems of national industry and international trade from the American point 
of view; and I was quite prepared to learn, not. indeed, that the American 
system was a^licable to England, but that it might conUin ideas capable of 
adaptation to iLnghsb conditions. 

I came back convinced that a protective policy, in fact, waa a very different 
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If, however, it is believed that these rare cases can always be 
detected, it is difficult to see why the industries in question should 
not be encouraged by a public subsidy instead of by a duty. As 
Mill emphasised, the former is much more rational, as the publicity 
enables everyone to realise what the cost is and lessens the danger 
that the protection will become permanent. Certainly in the case 
of ‘ forced saving,’ mentioned above, a duty — owing to the difficulty 
of predicting its repercussions — is not the most rational method of 
taxing the present for the benefit of the future.” 


I 6. The Dangers of an Unbalanced Economy which Exports 

Manufactures. 

1. Statement of the Argument. — In the second half of the 
nineteenth century Germany ceased to be a grain-exporting countrv 
and became a grain-importing country. This was the result of 
her very rapid industrial development, so much desired by List, 
and of the appearance of cheap corn from overseas, and especially 
from America, upon the European market. Germany was faced 
with the choice of following in the footsteps of England, sacrific- 
ing part of her agriculture to overseas competition, and becoming 
overwhelmingly industrial, or, on the other hand, of arresting this 
development by applying the brake of agricultural tariffs. The 
great influence of the big Prussian landowners was responsible for 
the decision she took. As Max Weber says (loc. cit., p. 110) 
Germany was Free Trade so long as the big Prussian landowners 
were Free Trade, so long as their motto— which one of them coined 
— was: “ I am a conservative and for that reason I am a Free 
Trader”; she adopted tariffs at the moment when the march of 
events caused the big landowners to turn Protectionist. 

Although she changed over to Protection in 1879, her deveU»p- 
ment as a country exporting manufactures was not arrested. Her 
agricultural population fell from 47.3 per cent, of the total in 1871 

thing from a protective policy as painted by sanguino economists, such as C'arey " 
(we can add ; and List) . who assumed that all other people would be as 

upright as they know themselves to be, and as clear sighted as they believe them- 
selves to be, I found tbat^ however siriipie the plan on which a protective policy 
started, it was drawn irresistibly to become intricate, and to lend its chief aid tu 
those industries which wero already strong enough to do without it. In becoming 
intricate it became corrupt, and tended to corrupt general politics. On the whole, 
I thought that this moral barm far outweighed any sinull net benefit wdiich it 
might be capable of conferring on American industry in the stage in which it was 
then. 

Subseouent observation of the course of politics in America and elsewhere 
has strengtnened this conviction. 

^ In pre-War Hungary industries were encouraged systematically and with 
success (nut hardly with advantage) without tariffs. Hungary was prevented bv 
her agreement with Austria from erecting a tariff barrier against the niorV 
efRcient Austrian industries. 
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to 40 per cent, in 1882, 33.6 per cent, in 1895, 27.1 per cent, in 
1907, and 23 per cent, in 1925. Her export of manufactures rose, 
as did her import of foodstuffs and raw materials. Many Germans 
viewed with concern the growing dependence upon other countries 
for raw materials and foodstuffs. The discussion^ about this became 
most intense around the turn of the century, especially in the 
writings of Oldenburg, Pohle, Wagner, Dietzel, and Brentano. 
Thenceforward pessimistic prophecies as to the ultimate result of 
this dependence, which continued to grow in spite of the tariff, 
did not cease. The movement for Autarchy, which has become so 
prominent in recent years, has taken over the arguments of 
Oldenburg and Pohle and Wagner, although it presents them in 
a crude and unscientific form. 

What are the dangers associated with a growing export of manu- 
factures? (a) One is supposed to lie in industrialisation as such. 
Oldenburg, for instance, depicts a rural idyll disturbed by 
capitalistic and industrial development.* This question has only an 
indirect connection with the theory of international trade, and will 
not be examined here. We may point out, however, that those 
who are hostile to industry are diametrically opposed to List. 

(6) This development is said to be especially dangerous in view 
of the possibility of war. First, the rural population supply the 
backbone of the army and are alleged to make far better soldiers 
than the flotsam of the cities. Secondly, a country which gets much 
of its food and raw materials from overseas can easily be reduced to 
submission by a blockade. Again, we shall not discuss this ‘ non- 
economic ’ argument, ‘beyond pointing out that a modern war 
demands complicated machines as well as men and that the former 
can be supplied in sufficient quantities only by highly-developed 
industries. 

(c) But this development is said to be bad even from a purely 
economic standpoint. Here the danger, best stated by Pohle, is 
that sooner or later it must be reversed. The German economy 
comes more and more to resemble a structure which is built not 
upon its own ground but largely upon the uncertain foundations 
of imported raw materials and foodstuffs. The time must come 


1 From the Fifo Trade point of view, see the writings of H. Dietzel, “ Agrar- 
iitid Industricstaat ” in HnndxrbTttrbuch der Staatsuissenechaften {2nd and 3rd 
edns.K \Ve}/n'irt.‘’rfiatf uitd V olkswirischaft (1900), Dtdtxitet der Ex-port von 
Produktiongmitfcln volkswirtschaftlichen Stlbatmordf (1907). The case for Pro- 
tection was presented by Pohle, OtutscfUand am Schtxdturtgt (1902); Oldenburg, 
llher Dculscldtind ah Indusfriestaat. Speech before the 8. Evangelischsozialer 
KdiigresS (1697) (see, however, the efTcctive answer of Max Weber, loc, cit.). Ad. 
Wagner, A'jrar und /nduulriistaat, 2nd edn. (1902). 

2 Similarly Meliiie. Ihtour n In Terre (1905), and against this thesis Brentano, 
Die Schrecken des uberwiegenden Industriestaates. 
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when this flimsy structure will be overturned. The countries 
which today specialise in the production of foodstuffs and raw 
materials want to have their own industries. Their populations 
are rapidly increasing. As time goes on, their export surplus of 
foodstuffs and raw materials must diminish, while simultaneously 
their increasing tariff walls will curtail the export of manufacturers 
by the older industrial countries. Hitherto it has always been 
possible, when one foreign source of supply tended to drj’ up, to 
replace it by another. Thus England obtained her grain in the 
first half of the nineteenth century from Germany; then Russia 
replaced Germany; then came the United States as a source of 
supply, and, finally, Canada and the Argentine. But sooner or 
later all such countries will become industrialised, and then the 
older industrial countries will have to face a catastrophic reversal 
of their previous development. It is relatively easy to absorb 
people from the country into the cities. The opposite process is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible. Experience shows that after 
two generations of city life industrial workers are neither physically 
nor mentally suited for agriculture. 

A. Wagner underlines this prognosis by referring to the popula- 
tion question. Following Malthus, he fears that the improved 
standard of living of the masses, arising from industrial develop- 
ment, must lead to a great increase in population. The inevitable 
return to a more self-sufficient economy, with a smaller rapacity 
to support population, will thus he all the more painful. From 
this train of thought springs also the fear, expressetl by Wagner 
and others, that the export of capital in the form of means of pro- 
duction spells economic suicide. In particular, the English exp»u t 
of machinery and coal is regarded as a crime against all inclustriul 
countries in that it promotes the industrial development of the 
agricultural countries. 

2. Criticism. — This prognosis contains nothing which can be 
refuted by an appeal to equilibrium theory. Any criticism of it 
must re.st upon a different valuation of the facts and of the direction 
which economic development is taking. 

The main answer to those who fear the industrialisation of the 
agricultural countries is to point out, as Max Weber pointed out 
to Oldenburff. that in fact the best customers of the industrial 
countries are not the agri'^ultural countries but — tlie other 
industrial countries. Hitherto the industrialisation of agricultural 
countries has by no means led to a diminution in their imports from 
the older industrial countries. On the contrary, their imports have 
conlinvially increased. The industrialisation of Germany was 
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accompanied by a multiplication of bar imports from England, and 
the same was true of the United States and of all other newly- 
industrialised countries. Of course, certain branches of industry, 
such as the cotton industry of England after the War, inevitably 
lost their markets, but other branches took their place. Indeed, 
it would be very remarkable if among countries with such different 
climates, geographical situations, and natural and acquired 
aptitudes of their workers, as England, Germany, France, Italy, 
the United States, Canada, Russia, India and so on, there were no 
differences in comparative costs. But so long as there are such 
differences a profitable exchange of goods is possible. 

At the same time, the industrial development of agricultural 
countries is accompanied by a certain shifting in the composition 
of their trade with the older industrial countries. They become 
industrialised by stages. They begin by producing coarse qualities 
and semi-finished products, which demand no skilled labour. Their 
export of raw materials falls off somewhat. Instead of crude raw 
materials they come more and more to export semi-finished goods. 
Chilled meat replaces cattle, flour replaces grain, crude copper 
replaces ore, cellulose and paper replace wood. This development 
naturally involves a great saving in transport costs. But the finer 
qualities of many goods, together with means of production such 
as machinery, must still be imported. Nor does technical and 
industrial development stand still in the older countries. They 
turn to the production of more complicated machines, electro- 
motors, motorcars, aeroplanes, wireless apparatus, finer textiles, 
photographic and other optical apparatus, measuring instruments, 
and many other high-grade products. Their superiority in those 
fields requiring more skill and technical perfection is constantly 
manifesting itself. 

It follows that up to the present the export of capital and means 
of production has not been economic suicide but rather has pro- 
vided a basis for profitable exchange. Nor does there seem any 
reason why technical progress should not make possible a continu- 
ance of this development. 

The ‘ pessimists,’ such as Pohle, replied that the international 
exchange of finished products (of finer and finer quality) against 
raw materials must cease within a measurable time because the 
agricultural countries, owing to their increasing industrialisation 
and growing population, will no longer have a surplus available 
for export. They added that this natural development will be 
accelerated by the growth of extreme Protection in those countries, 
which will hinder the export of quality products from the older 
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centres, even if it were still in the interests of all parties that they 
should be admitted. 

Dietzel retorted that if this were indeed to come about it would 
not burst suddenly like a thunderstorm upon the older countries, 
but would be preceded and accompanied by a general rise in the 
"price of foodstuffs and raw materials, which would give the various 
economies plenty of time to adapt themselves to the changing 
conditions. 

But the decisive retort is a different one. It is that the pessimists 
overlook two important developments. The first is the application 
of technical progress and mechanisation to agriculture. The second 
is the fall in the birth rate in both old and young countries. 

On the one hand, the technique of production has made such 
great strides in almost all branches of agriculture, in the widest 
sense of the term, and of mining, that there can now be no question 
of a shortage of raw materials. On the other hand, the rate of 
increase of population has fallen off so much, in the agricultural 
countries as well as in the others, that from this quarter also there 
is no danger to be feared. 

It is true that nobody can tell what surprises the next hundred 
years may bring forth. But this much seems to be certain: the 
dangers which threaten the economy of industrial countries from 
within — such as social disturbances, socialistic experiments, 
increasing rigidity of their price structures owing to the growth of 
monopoly, currency experiments, and so on — are much more grave 
and acute than those which spring from the tendency of agricultural 
countries towards industrialisation and eelf-sulficiency. 

8 7. Emergency Tariffs and Tariffs to Ensure the Market. 

The emergency argument is of a dynamic nature, although 
different in kind from those considered above. Emergency tariffs 
are designed to remove or diminish the effect of a temporary crisis 
in some particular branch of industry. From a theoretical stand- 
point not much can be said about them. It is certainly conceivable 
that through some sudden change in conditions, such as an all-too- 
bountiful world harvest, especially if coupled with a poor harvest 
at home, a crisis may come about which can be banished or softened 
by a rise in price through a tariff. A change in technique, or in 
fashion, or a tariff w’ar between two foreign countries, which robs 
a foreign industry of its usual market, can lead to increased imports 
and thus to an emergency situation. The emergency may be one 
which will soon pass away or, if it is coupled with a permanent 
shifting in comparative costs, its suddenness may make a suffi- 
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ciently quick adaptation unlikely. In auch cases tariffs may soften 
tlie crisis or make easier the transition to a new equilibrium. 

But experience shows that even when tariffs have been imposed 
to meet a quite temporary emergency they are not subsequently 
removed without the greatest difficulty. In the past each e'^onomic 
crisis has produced a rich crop of tariff increases and has left 
behind it higher tariff walls. Hence great caution in imp'osing 
them is desirable. 

Other considerations reinforce this conclusion. When emer> 
gency tariffs are simultaneously imposed upon a number of different 
goods, they must to some extent work against one another. Political 
tactics demand that a duty desired by one group should be puT> 
chased by other duties desired by other groups. Duties on raw 
materials and intermediate products involve also duties on the 
corresponding finished product. An emergency tariff in one 
country is extremely likely to cause other countries to retaliate with 
similar measures. In view of all this, the only possible conclusion 
seems to be that emergency tariffs bring more harm than benefit 
and therefore should be strictly avoided, especially if less dangerous 
means of alleviating the crisis are available. 

A favourite excuse made by interested parties when demanding 
a duty is that the object of the duty is not to raise prices or to 
increase home production at the expense of imports, but merely 
to ensure the market and provide protection against occasional 
imports. Clearly this plea can be taken seriously only when there 
is not a regular import of the good in question. This happens less 
often than might be supposed. Owing to the freight-situation, 
some districts in a country often import a good which, for the 
country as a whole, is an export commodity. Again, certain 
special qualities or grades of a good may be imported although on 
balance the good is an export commodity. For such districts, and 
for such special qualities or grades, a tariff ‘ to ensure the market ’ 
would be protective and price-raising. 

§ 8. Tariffs as a means of Improving the Terms of Trade 

(‘ The foreigner pays the duty ’). 

In earlier tariff controversies the argument was frequently put 
forward that the foreigner pays the duty. If, after the imposition 
of the duty, the home price does not rise or does not rise by the 
full amount of the duty, then the duty is borne wholly or in part 
by the foreign producers. Bismarck remarked in his well-known 
message to the Bundesrat of 15th December, 1878, which intro- 
duced the definite change of Germany from a liberal to a protective 
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trade policy : In the case of goods . . . which home producers are 
in a position to produce in large quantities for home consumption, 
the duty must be paid entirely by the foreign producers in order to 
enable them to compete upon the German market. If in such cases 
a part of the home consumption is still supplied from abroad, the 
foreign competitors must pay at least a part and often the whole of 
the duty, thus reducing their previous profit. ... If the increased 
duty is indeed borne by the home consumer, then its raising will 
have been a matter of indifference to the foreign competitors.”^ 

This passage certainly shows no deep economic insight. It in 
no way depends upon the circumstances mentioned whether or not 
it is possible to shift the duty onto the foreigner. But it is not 
to be denied that under certain conditions it is possible so to shift 
part or even the whole of the duty and that the gain to the country 
whose Government receives the income from the duty may exceed 
the loss to its consumers, so that the duty on balance maj' be of 
advantage to the home economy. This, therefore, is one of the few 
arguments for tariffs of a purely static nature which are worth 
discussing.* 

The problem is the same as that presented by the imposition 
of any other indirect tax. We must examine the shifting and 
incidence of the tax, or of the duty, in order to discover whether it 
18 finally borne by consumers or by producers or shared between the 
two. In the case of an import duty the producers are foreigners. 
An analogous problem is of course presented by export duties. 

Suppose that Germany imposes an import duty upon wheat of 
20 marks per quintal. If thereupon the German price rises by 20 
marks, the German consumer pays the whole duty and the foreigner 
pays none of it.* But if the diminished demand of Germany causes 
the foreign price to fall, say by 2 marks, and the home price to 
rise, therefore, by only 18 marks, one can say that the foreigner 
makes a contribution of 2 marks per quintal of wheat imported into 
Germany, It is even conceivable that the foreign supply is so 
inelastic that a small diminution of the Germ an demand causes the 


4 DisTJuirck als Volktuirt, 1, pp. 170 seq. 

is dificassed id the whole literature on the shifting and incideiue 
especially Sejigman's big book Sh,/tiny and Incidence of 
with which gives a survey of the hteraluro. Marshall has discussed the problem 
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price to fall by 20 marks. In sucb a case tbe German price would 
not rise at all and the foreigner would bear the whole of the duty.* 
So long as we restrict ourselves to the direct influence of the duty 
upon the price of the good concerned, and ignore the further effects, 
we may speak of the incidence of the duty in the narrower sense of 
the term. 

The fact that there is a difference equal to the amount of the 
duty between the home price and the foreign price clearly tells us 
nothing at all as to how much, if any, of the duty is borne by the 
foreigner.^ So long as some imports continue to come in, such a 
difference must exist. The proportion in which the incidence of the 
duty is shared between the home country and foreign country 
depends upon the extent to which this price difference is due respec- 
tively to a rise in the home price and a fall in the foreign price. 

This in turn clearly depends upon the circumstances analysed in 
§ 1 of chapter XV. We may summarise the results as follows: — 

Let us first take the response of the home demand as given. 
Then the fall in the foreign price will be the greater, and the 
foreigner will therefore bear a larger proportion of the duty, the 
greater is the relative importance of the protected market to the 
foreign producers, that is to say, the smaller are their other foreign 
markets, the less favourable is the freight situation for exporting 
to them, and the higher are their import duties. Another relevant 
factor is the cost-situation of the foreign producers. How much 
will marginal cost fall when their production is curtailed? To 
what extent can factors of production move out of this industry 
and into other lines, which have become relatively more profitable 
owing to the duty? 

Let us next take the response of the foreign supply as given. 
Then the determining circumstances are the conditions of the home 
demand and of the home supply. The more the home demand falls 
off in response to a rise in price, the less will the home price rise 
and the greater, therefore, will be the proportion of the duty borne 
by the foreigner, but at the same time the less will be the total 
receipts of the taxing Government from the duty. The more elastic 
is the home supply — the greater, that is to say, is the extent to 
which the home production expands in response to a small rise in 
price — the less will the home price rise, the more will imports be 
curtailed, and the greater will be the proportion of the duty borne 

^ This is least unlikely when the foreigner has e monopoly of the good in 
qurstion as, Greece has of currants, 

7 This point is nearly always ignored. Schuller gives examples of writer® 
who ignore H. Schultz, Correct and Incorrect Methods of Determining the 
Effectiveness of the Tariff/* in Journed of Farm Bconovxia (1935), vol. 17, pp. 625 
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by the foreigner but at the same time the less will be the total 
receipts of the taxing Government from the duty. 

It follows that the protective aim of the duty and its function 
of providing revenue at the cost of the foreigner are inconsistent 
■with one another.® For when the protective aim is fully attained, 
the duty yields no revenue, and, conversely, when the foreigner 
bears the whole of the duty, the home production receives no pro- 
tection, since the home price remains unchanged. 

In general, one country is seldom able to make the foreigner 
bear part of its import duties (in the sense defined above), and 
even when this is possible the share borne by the foreigner is 
likely to be small. For, as a rule, the imports of a good by any 
one country form such a small proportion of the total exports of 
that good that a restriction of its imports is unlikely to have a 
perceptible effect upon the price at which it imports them. This 
generalisation is obviously likely to apply in a greater measure 

to a small country than to a large one. 

Nevertheless, it may be possible in the short run, as Marshall 
says, to snatch a small gain from a suddenly imposed import duty 
at the cost of foreign producers and merchants who have specialised 
in exporting and who are not in a position immediately to liquidate 
their businesses or to cut down their exports sufficiently to avoid 
bearing part of the duty. But 'practical men’ and politicians, 
who always consider only the immediate effects of tariffs, greatly 
exaggerate the frequency and importance of such cases. In the 
long run such a shifting of the duty veiy seldom occurs to any 
significant extent. Moreover, there is always the danger that 
other countries will impose retaliatory' duties, thereby nullifying 
any such chance of gain. 

But, so far, we have considered only the direct effect of a particular duty upon 
the price of the good on which it is imposed, that is to say. we have spoken only 
of the incidence of the duty in the narrower sense. If there arc a number of 
tariff changes, this ' partial-equilibrium * method gives a very incomplete picture. 
We should consider also the indirect effects. The first of these is the diver^on 
of demand due to the change in the prices of the goods subjected to duty. The 
second is the shift in production both at home and abroad which occurs owing 
to the inffuenco of the duty upon those branches of industry which it affects. 
The third arises from the response of the monetary mechanism, in restoring 
•quilibrium in the balance of payments. The fourth arises from the manner m 
which the State distributes the expenditure of its receipts from the duties over 
different goods and services. 

It is conceivable that these indirect effects may make the net result of a duty 
just the opposite of what one would deduce by considering only the direct effects. 
For example, let os suppose that the latter are the most favourable we 


• But this is valid only if we restrict ourselves to the narticular prices directly 
affected by the duty and ignore the further effects (see below). 
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can conceive. The foreign price falls by the full amount of the dnty^ so that the 
whole of the duty is borne by the foreigner. This means that the income of 
foreign producers will fall by the full amount of the duty. Let ns now suppose 
that they, therefore, restrict their purchases of certain goods which the first 
country epecialises in exporting, and that this causes a substantial fall in their 
price. Let us further suppose that the Government of the first country buys 
mainly foreign goods with its receipts from the duties. Iq such circumstances it 
is quite possible that on balance the first country will lose more by the reduced 
prices of its exports and by the increased prices of some of its imports than it 
gains by the fact that the incidence of its import duties, in the narrow sense, 
is entirely upon the foreigner.^ But it is also conceivable, to take a different case, 
that the monetary mechanism operates in such a way as to turn the terms of 
trade still further against the foreigner, so that the latter both bears the whole 
of the original duties and also sells some of bis other exports more cheaply and 
pays more for some of the other goods which be buys from the first country, than 
before. This will occur, broadly speaking, in the not improbable event of (a) 
the receipts from the duties being spent upon home goods and (b) the reduction 
in the incomes of foreign producers leading to a reduction in their demand for 
goods produced in their own countries and in part exported to the first country. 

It will be seen that the possibilities are incalculable. Absolutely anything 
is conceivable. Those who declare that the foreigner will bear the duty certainly 
have no idea of the complexity of the problem. How is it possible, in view of 
this complexity, to form a final judgment? How can it be said, in any significant 
sense, that the foreigner pays the duty? 

The classical economists and Marshall, closely following Mill, find the 
criterion not in the price of the good subjected to duty but in tht Urms of 
tradt in the sense of all the import prices relatively to all the export prices. If 
the imposition of a duty or of duties — for in this connection there is no need to 
limit the discussion to one duty — leads to an improvement in the terms of trade 
(that is, if a unit of exports purchases more imports than before or, in other 
words, if import prices fall relatively to export prices), then part of the burden 
of the duty or duties has been shifted onto the foreigner. The ‘ reciprocal supply- 
and-demand curves/ with which we became acquainted in chapter XI, are need 
in analysing this. The analysis is made in great detail by Itfarshall, and it would 
be superfluous to repeat his results here. 

We should, however, say a word about the very narrow limitatious of this 
method. To take the reciprocal supply-and-demand curves as given is to make 
a very large assumption. It is to assume that the final result brought about by 
the various changes in demand and supply, by the monetary mechanism and all the 
other factors mentioned above is already known. Hence everything which has to be 
explained is included as a datum in these complex curves. Thus the curves 
express no empirical law, but merely provide (in the range of their possible shapes 
and positions) a catalogue of all the conceivable possibilities. The result is what 
was to be expected a priori, namely that almost everything is conceivable. 

Any practical application of these curves is scarcely conceivable, since it is not 
possible to discover their shape in any concrete case. These curves do not provide 
a short-cut enabling us to dispense with a careful analysis advancing step by step 


Again, the case of a positively-inclined demand-curve in the protected country 
IS not beyond the bounds of possibility. Suppose the duly is imposed on grain. 
The standard ox living in the protected country falls. Large sections of its 
population may thereby be constrained to buy more bread and less meat, milk, 
and so on. If these latter products are proauced mainly at home, while grain 
for bread-making is mainly imported, the result may be aq increase in the demand 
for the imported grain, despite the duty, and a fall in the demand for homi^ 
produced meat, milk, and so on. 
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and varying the necessary assumptions as required in consideration of all the factors 
mentioned above and their complicated interactions. Only in such a way can one 
determine these curves or rather their shape in the neighbourhood of the point we 
are interested in. Having done this, the task is accomplished and we can '' read 
off the result. Moreover, as we explained in § 6 of chapter xi, any statistical 
attempt to discover, after the event, how the terms of trade have changed must 
encounter very great difficulties. Marshall was well aware of all this, as his 
sceptical footnote on page 177 of Monty, Credit and Commerce indicates. 

In the present state of our knowledge it is out of the question to deduce an 
argument for tariffs from these considerations. Whoever does so proves only that 
he has not realised the full complexity of the problem. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


DUMPING, CARTELS, MONOPOLIES, AND EXPORT 

BOUNTIES. 

§ 1. Introduction. 

Hitherto we have usually supposed free competition to prevail 
both at home and abroad. We must now enquire to what extent 
our conclusions as to the effects of tariffs and as to trade policy are 
changed if free competition is either absent or curtailed. There is 
no need to stress the great significance of this question in an epoch 
of trustification, giant concerns, and cartels. We have, then, to 
ask what are the effects of imposing or increasing duties if at home 
and/or abroad monopolistic organisations are already in being. 
Are tariffs a suitable weapon against monopolistic exploitation? 
What is the effect of a duty, and how are we to appraise it, if 
under its protection a cartel is formed or some particular concern 
obtains a monopolistic position? The most important phenomenon 
to consider in this connection — a phenomenon which spreads its 
tentacles into the domain of free competition but which is the child 
of Monopoly and Protection is that known as * dwmjnng.* 

§ 2. Thb Nature and Forms of Dumping.' 

1. Dumping as Selling Abroad Below the Home Price. — It 
is fortunate that during recent years theorists have attained a 
greater uniformity in their use of terms. The term * dumping ’ 
is now almost universally taken to mean the sale of a good abroad 
at a price which is lower than the selling price of the same good at 
the same time and in the same circumstances (that is, under the 
same conditions of payment and so on) at home, taking account of 
differences in transport costs. From the standpoint of economic 
theory the general definition proposed by Viner: Dumping is 

^ Literature on Damping : Tausaig, Fttt Trait, iht Tariff onrf Rtcifrocity 
(1920), pp. 10 tt stq.; Viner, Dumping: A Problem in International Trait (1923); 
same author, “ Dumping ” in Bncyclopctiia of the Social Sciencet; Ddblin, Thtorie 
dti Z?«ntpino3 (1931) ; Plant, “ The Anti-Dumping Regulations of the South African 
Tariff ” in Economxca (Feb. 1931); Tntema, " The Influence of DumpiM on Mono- 
poly Price ” in Jourmu of Political Economy, vol. 56; Federal Trade Commission, 
Antidumping Legislation in V.S.A. and Foreign Countries (1934) and Robinson, 
Economics of Im'^rfect Competition (1933). A. Cabiati, ” Belrachtungen uber das 
Dumping ” and Paul Szigeti, “ Monopolpreis und Dumping ” both in Zeitsehrift 
fur S’attonaldkonomie, voL vi (1935). 
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price-discrimination between two markets,” is to be preferred; 
for three reasons. First, the price-laws which underlie the pheno- 
menon of dumping are the same whether it occurs between two 
independent countries or between two regions of the same country. 
Secondly, this definition includes the case of ‘ reverse dumping,’ 
in which the foreign price is higher than the home price. “ Thirdly, 
price-discrimination may occur not between home and abroad but 
between two foreign markets. But we shall confine ourselves, unless 
otherwise stated, to what is by far the most important case, namely, 
that in which the foreign selling price is below the home price, 
leaving the reader to epply our results mutatis mutandis to otlier 
cases. 

We must insist upon all the qualifications and limitations in 
the above definition — not from pedantry but because a neglect of 
them gives rise to serious errors in transferring the concept of 
dumping into anti-dumping legislation.^ In comparing the export- 
price with the home-price, we must be careful about (a) the point 
of time to which the comparison refers. It should refer to the 
moment when the sales contract is concluded. If it refers to the 
moment when the goods actually cross the frontier of the export- 
ing country, anti-dumping measures may be incorrectly applied, 
for the home-price may have risen in the interval, (b) Account 
must also be taken of transport costs. Dumping may exist if the 
c.i.f. price quoted for exports exceeds the home price by less than 
the full cost of transport. The true comparison is between the 
home-price and the export-price, both taken at the factory or other 
place of production before the addition of transport costs, (c) We 
must also consider a number of circumstances, such as the cost of 
special packing for export, the conditions of payment, rebates for 
quantity,* and so on, in order to arrive at a true comparison of 
price. 

2. Other Definitions of the Concept of Dumping.— I n the 
Press, in political speeches, and in the statements of interested 
parties, the term * dumping ’ has become a vague catchword with 
which to abuse every kind of foreign competition. In 1919 the 
United States Tariff Commission, in response to its enquiries, 
received 146 complaints about foreign dumping. Of these, only 
23 related to foreign sales below the home-price. In 97 cases the 
complaints were simply of acute competition from foreign pro- 

^ This wiU hhpptn only with a given constellation of cost- and demand -curves. 
(8 m ( S below). Viner gives an eiample : Durr^nyf p. 6. 

* Examples are given by Plant in Economica (Fpb. 1^1), pp. 70 tt sc'/. 

^ Foreign sales are often in larger lots than borne tales, and for that reason « 
without any damping, the export-price may be the lower. 
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ducers. The others related to such practices as using deceptive 
trade-marksj describing the goods falsely, and declaring a false 
value to the customs officials.^ Plant describes exactly the same 
experience in South Africa, where the dumping argument has 
played a great part in the agitation for Protection. 

Even in scientific discussions the term * dumping * is often used 
to mean simply sales at a price below that prevailing in the foreign 
country or below that at which the foreign producers can compete. 
Clearly, this applies to all exports in the usual sense of the term. 

Dumping is often defined as foreign sales below cost of 'produc- 
tion. This definition is usually combined with the further state* 
ment that the loss on exports is covered by the profit on home sales, 
or that the lower export-price is made possible by an unduly high 
home-price. This gives us a double criterion of dumping; (1) 
foreign sales below the home-price and (2) foreign sales below the 
cost of production. 

From the practical standpoint this definition is open to the 
objection that the cost of production can be determined only with 
much greater diflSculty than the home-price. But in addition to 
this the concept of * the cost of production * is in itself ambiguous. 
If it means the average cost per unit, and the cost of management 
and interest and amortisation On the fixed capital are included in 
the total costs, then export often does take place below the cost 
of production. 

But sales below average cost in this sense in no way involve 
selling at a loss. There is a loss only if the total product is sold at 
a price below its average cost. But when dumping takes place, as 
a rule the fixed costs (the general overhead costs), or a greater pro- 
portion of them than the proportion of home to total sales, 
are covered by the home sales and the export-price need 
cover only the variable costs of the quantity exported in 
order to be profitable. The lower limit of the export-price 
is thus determined by the marginal cost, that is, by the 
additional cost due to expanding the output for export. The 
marginal cost lies below the average cost in all those very frequent 
cases in which production can be expanded within the existing 
productive unit, that is, without increasing the buildings ‘qr plant 
or equipment or administration or book-keeping, or at least without 
increasing them in the same proportion as production is increased. 

Moreover, the expression * selling at a loss * is ambiguous. 
Suppose that the price covers the current costs of the concern (both 


5 See In/onrwtion concerning Dumving and Unfair Foreign Competition in 
L nited States and Canada's Anti'Dumptng Law (Wasniogton^ 1&9). 
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those which vary more or less proportionately with the output, such 
as materials and wages, and those which are more or less fixed, such 
as the general expenses of management) but does not permit interest 
or amortisation on the fixed capital. If to sell at this price is ‘ to 
sell at a loss,’ then selling at a loss is the general rule in times of 
depression. If, however, the expression is applied only when the 
current expenses of a concern definitely exceed its current receipts, 
then selling at a loss is a short-run phenomenon which occurs 
only because the entrepreneurs concerned hope that conditions will 


soon improve. 

The two rival definitions of dumping: (1) ‘ foreign sales below 
the home-price ’ and (2) ‘ foreign sales below the home-price and 
below the cost of production (in the sense of full average cost) ’ 
will lead to the same results in numerous cases; if the export price 
18 below the home price, it is usually, as we shall see shortly, below 
the full average cost also. There is a discrepancy between the two 
definitions in those cases in which the export-price is indeed below 
the home-price but above the average cost. In such cases the home- 
price, unduly high owing to monopoly, exceeds the average cost 
by more than the export-price exceeds it. In such cases dumping 
IS present upon the first definition but not upon the second. 

Leaving aside the practical diflSculty that average costs can 
seldom be determined exactly, the following considerations are 
relevant in deciding which definition to choose. Those cases which 
the second definition excludes result, as we shall show, from exactly 
the same economic laws and circumstances as other cases of dump- 
The second definition thus splits into two groups phenomena 
which all belong, economically, to the same group. Moreover, the 
second definition is not a suitable one to use when making judg- 


ments upon trade policy. For it is a matter of complete indifference, 
both to the exporting and to the importing country, whether the 
dumping price does or does not exceed the average cost. 

Frequently the concept of dumping is made to include a certain 
motive on the part of the dumper. For example, some speak of 
dumping only when the dumper intends to drive out of business 
his foreign competitors or to force them to join him in a cartel. 
The term may even imply moral disapproval and may be restricted 
to those cases in which the methods of supplying the market are 
deemed to be * unfair.' 


But all these definitions have the disadvantage that they either 
split up a single economic group of facts or class heterogeneous 
cases together. They may nevertheless seem useful in framing anti- 
dumping legislation, since one may not want blindly to prevent 
every single case of price-discrimination. But all that is needed for 
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this legislative purpose is a classification of different kinds of 
dumping. 

It may be observed tbat tbe so-called * exchange-dumping/ 
wbicb occurs when, in time of infiation, borne costs and prices have 
risen less than the exchange-value of the currency has fallen, is not 
genuine dumping, since no price-discrimination is present. Nor is 
the so-called ‘ social-dumping,’ which is said to occur when the pro- 
ducers in one country pay lower wages or give their workers poorer 
conditions than do their foreign competitors. 

A phenomenon which is sut generis is the ‘ Russian dumping ’ : 
the foreign sales of the Soviet economy. The question whether 
these sales are made below the home-price or below the cost of pro- 
duction has no meaning, since the price-mechanism does not operate 
anything like freely in the Soviet Union. Of course, it is not to 
be denied that this phenomenon presents an important problem and 
that, theoretically, it is possible for the Soviet Union to harm 
certain branches of the capitalist economy by selling at very 
reduced prices. 

3. Classification of the Fohms of Dumping. — It has become 
customary in Anglo-Saxon writings to distinguish between (a) 
sporadic or occasional, (b) short-period or intermittent, and (c) 
long-period or continuous dumping. 

(o) Sporadic dumping occurs, especially at the end of a selling 
season, to get rid of ‘ remainders ’ which are practically unsaleable 
on the home market. It is a phenomenon of no special interest, 
although it may be very annoying to foreign competitors. 

(6) Intermittent dumping is the sale abroad, from time to time, 
at a price below the home-price, and may involve selling at a loss 
in the strict sense of that phrase. It may be resorted to (a) in order 
to get a footing in a foreign market or to prevent the loss of it 
through temporary underselling by foreign competitors; (i9) in 
order to destroy a competitor or to render him amenable to the 
wishes of the dumper; (7) in order to prevent the establishment of 
rival concerns. This aggressive form of dumping is the spectre 
often used to frighten public opinion into imposing tariffs. Never- 
theless, this form of dumping very seldom occurs. For the cost 
of such a campaign is very high and the danger is always present 
that the foreign country will resort to defensive measures, such 
as the imposition of an anti-dumping duty; (S) in order to serve 
as a measure of retaliation against dumping in the opposite direc- 
tion {‘ defensive dumping ’). 

(r) Long-period dumping is not possible at a loss, that is, at a 
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price below the marginal cost. It can and will be undertaken with 
profit (a) when the export will permit the existing fixed capital 
to be fully used or the output to be expanded by adapting or trans- 
forming the fixed capital — especially if this leads to a reduction 
in costs — without lowering the home price. The home-price, which 
cannot be a purely competitive price, remains above the marginal 
cost. The export-price must at least cover the marginal cost, or 
the goods would be exported at a loss. This kind of dumping occurs 
especially — but not only — when the output can be expanded at a 
decreasing cost. Into this category fall the most striking cases of 
dumping by great trusts and cartels, such as the dumping of 
German and American iron and steel products. (/J) Such long- 
period dumping may also occur, and the goods may even be sold 
abroad at a loss, if the State or some other body grants <7n export 
bounty. 

We must distinguish between cartels which monopolise the home market and 
are thereby enabled to dump and the so-called export cerlels. The latter are 
Msociations which do not attempt to monopolise their home markets but devote 
themselves exclusively to raising the export-price. Their practice is thus almost 
the opposite of dumping. For the most part, they do not monopolise the export 
markets but only promote exports and reduce tbe cost of making foreign sales 
by reducing advertising expenses, establishing common sales-offices, and similar 
measures. 

On the basis of a report of the Federal Trade Commission (Jirport on Co- 
operation in Ameriran Export Trade, 1916) the American legislature passed the 
Webb-Pomerene Act, which permitted the formation of cartels, otherwise illegal, for 
export purposes.^ The Copper Trust came into existence under the wgis of this law 

4. Necessary Conditions for Dumfinu : I'uotfction and 
Monopoly. — The first necessary condition for successful dumping 
is that the goods are prevented from coining back again, for if they 
were not, then home consumers would buy them on the cheaper 
foreign market. The means by which they are prevented is usually 
a duty, but transport costs, or an agreement on the part of foreign 
buyers not to resell to the home market, may also serve. In the 
case of sporadic dumping, the uncertainty of finding buyers in 
the home market is a sufficient deterrent. But in the case of long- 
period dumping on a large scale — and this is the case whicli will 
claim most of our attention — the necessary condition is a duty 
protecting the home market. 

The second necessary condition is monupoly upon the home 
market. If free competition in the strict theoretical sense is present 
— that is to say, if no one producer can perceptibly influetjce the 

• 8«e W. F. Nolz and R. 8. Harvey, Ameriran Fortifjn Trade, a« promotfj 
oy the \V ehh-Pomtrene and Edge Arte (1921 > 
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price of hie product, bo that each producer is confronted with a 
practically horizontal demand curve — the home price must be forced 
down. The monopoly may take several forms. One concern may 
have a monopoly, either because it is so large relatively to the 
market that no other concern can profitably enter or because it 
alone has some secret process of production or possesses a patent or 
some similar legal privilege. Several producers may have a tacit 
agreement, or may be explicitly united in a cartel, for the purpose 
of limiting the amount produced. 


§ 3. The Theory of the Dumping-Price. 


1. Statement of the Problem. — Dumping will clearly lower 
the foreign 'price. But by how much? And how will the home 
sales and the home price be affected? Hitherto economists have 
not all given the same answers to these questions. Schumpeter has 
expressed the view that dumping raises the price in the exporting 
country. “ If the goods now exported could not be dumped, they 
would not cease to be produced but a large part of them — not the 

reducing the 
)ing; indeed, 

little more than this can be said as to its influence upon the home 
price. But if the dumping is continuous and systematic — and this 
is the only kind of dumping which we shall consider in the follow- 
ing paragraphs — we cannot take the quantity produced as a datum. 
We must ask whether it would, in fact, be produced and placed 
upon the home market if dumping were not possible. Clearly this 
would be determined by the conditions of cost and of demand. 

The most usual view is that dumping enables cartels to increase 
their output and 
price. 

Viner, on the contrary, believed that dumping has no influence 
upon the home price. Upon the assumption that the concern which 
begins to dump has already fixed that price for the home market 
which maximises its profit and will continue to make its total 
profit as great as it can, “ resort to dumping will not make any 
change in the domestic price profitable. . . . There is no conceivable 
combination of demand schedule and cost curve having an'y relation 
to actual conditions which can render profitable an increase in the 


thereby to lower their costs and reduce the home 


whole — would be sold on the home market, thereby 
price there. This is certainly true of sporadic dum 


^ '■ Zur Soziologie der Imperialismen ” 
vnl. 46, p. 301. 


in Archiv /iir SozialwUsenseha/t (1919), 
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domestic frice which was not equally ‘profitable before resort to 
dumping of this type."^ Mayer seems to hold the same opinion.* 

Now this thesis is untenable. Dumping will alter the home 
price most favourable to the monopolist, because the increased pro- 
duction for export changes the cost of production for the home 
output also. So far as I know, the correct, although not complete, 
solution of the problem was given for the first time by Yntema.* 
He reaches the following very important results : (1) If the (dump- 
ing) monopoly is working under falling marginal costs, dumping 
will reduce the home price which maximises its profit. (2) If 
the marginal cost is rising, dumping raises the most favourable 
price.® The proof of these results is not easy to set out. It 
requires some knowledge of the theory of monopoly and of the 
theory of costs — indeed, such knowledge is in any case indispensable 
to a serious student of the problem of dumping. 

The problem of how dumping influences the home price of 
course involves a comparison between the home price when there 
is dumping and the home price when there is no dumping. Por 
the latter we must not take the home price as it would be under 
competition but as it would be under monopoly in the absence of 
dumping. (Obviously the price under monopoly, with or without 
dumping, will be higher than under competition.) But even this 
is not unambiguous. We may compare the home price, given 
dumping, with either (A) the home (monopoly) price, assuming no 
export to take place or (B) the home (monopoly) price, assuming 
that export does take place, but that the exports are not sold at a 
prits below the home price, that is, that there is no dumping. We 
shall call these two problems, which we shall examine presently, 
Problem A and Problem B. In the second problem we are com- 
paring the home price when discrimination is present with the 
home price in the absence of discrimination.^ Both problems may 
be of significance, and can be solved, but formally B corresponds 
more closely to the definition of dumping — discrimination between 
home and abroad — than A. There are, however, cases where 


^ Dumving. pp, 102*3. Vioer’s italics. Hut since then ho has changed his 
opinion. 6eo bis article Dymping^ in the Bncyclop(td\a of thr Socinl Scitneta. 

• Art. on PrtU (Moncpolprtia) in HandwdriaThuch dtr StaatawiaatnBckQfttn, 
4th edn., p. lOM; The injury to the home ocx:)nomy from eJumpiug is not duc\ as 
u often asserted, to the cheap sales abroad, for the monopolist has already fixed 
th3 price and the quantity of sales most favourable to him upon tho home oiark«*t 
wihout taking ony account of sucA fortign inlta (rny italics). 

^ Yntema, ** Tfbe Influence of Dumping on Monopoly Price in Journal of 
PoUtiral Economy (Dec. vol. 36, pp. w6 ct Btg. 

« Lot. eit., p. 693. 

Yolema hM considered only Problem A. On R rf, Vinor, Art. Dumping 
in the Bncyctopadia, Other writers quite overlook this important distinction. 
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nothing will be exported, if, for one reason or another, price- 
discrimination is not possible. 

In the following pages we shall explain the method of analysing 
these problems and shall state, with all necessary reservations, the 
most important results without, however, attempting to give an 
exhaustive analysis of all conceivable cases. 

2. Elements of a Theory of Monopoly Price. — e begin with 
the assumption that a monopolist — either a single producer or a 
cartel — exists, that he wishes to maximise his profit, and that he 
has the power to fix whatever selling price seems to him the most 
favourable. (If for some reason, such as fear of State intervention 
or of potential competition, he is satisfied with a lower price than 
that, this lower price replaces his most favourable price for purposes 
of analysis.) The monopolist can fix either the price or the quantity 
produced (and sold) as he wishes. But once he has fixed the price 
he must content himself with the volume of sales which the market 
will take at that price ; or, conversely, once he has fixed the quantity 
he will sell he must accept the price at which the market will just 
absorb that quantity. The monopolist will therefore try to find that 
price at which the product of the price and the quantity sold is a 
maximum,^ or, rather, taking account of his costs of production, 
that price at which the price times the quantity less the cost is a 
■maximum. 

The monopoly price and the amount produced thus depend 
upon the conditions of (n) demand and (h) cost. We can take the 
demand conditions as given once and for all, since dumping will 
not change the home demand.^ 

As to the costs, the following may be said. Fixed costs, which 
are independent of the quantity produced and represent a fixed 

^ Geometricallj (fig. 30) be will try to find that point P (‘ the Cournot point ) 
on the demand curve at which the inscribed (shaded) rectangle reaches a mazimunL 



Fig. 30* 

^ This is not always quite correct. Dumping may indirectly inOuence the home 
demand. For example, if the German steel dumping were to promote Dutch 
shipbuilding, the German shipbuilding industry would be injured and ita demand 
for steel would fall. As a rule such repercussions are small enough to be ignored* 
On the general problem whether the supply curve and the demand curve can be 
assumed independent of one another, cf . Mayer, ** Die Wert- und Preisbildung der 
Produktionsmittel ” in Beonomia Polities Coniemporanta (1930), vol. 2, pp. 4^1. 
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deduction from the total receipts, have no influence upon the most 
favourable price, since they must be paid whether much or little 
is produced. (Naturally we assume that the receipts exceed this 
fixed sum).* 

The price is influenced, from the cost side, only by the iruiTginal 
cost: that is, the addition to total costs caused by the production 
of one unit more. When the marginal cost is rising, that is to say 
when output can be expanded only at an increasing cost, produc- 
tion will expand up to that point at which the continually 
diminishing increase in the total receipts* equals the increase in 
the total costs. Exactly the same generalisation applies to the case 
of falling costs : production in every case will expand up to the 
point at which the increase in total costs equals the increase in 
total receipts, or, more briefly, at which marginal cost equals 
marginal revenue. Clearly, other things being equal, the price 
will be lower if marginal cost is falling than if it is rising, for 
the output at which marginal cost equals marginal revenue will be 

greater in the former case. 

These relations are best shown with the aid of a diagram. This 
involves a fuller explanation of the inarginal revenue curve, 
derived from the usual demand curve and showing the successive 
increases in total receipts (or revenue) as sales increase. 

In figure 31 SP is the demand curve and ST is the marginal 
revenue curve derived from it. The total receipts are shown on 
the demand curve by the rectangular area formed by drawing per- 
pendiculars from the relevant point upon it to the axes. For 
example, at a price Op the total receipts are shown by the rectangle 
OMPp. On the marginal revenue curve, the total receipts are 
shown by the area between the curve and the two axes. For 
example, at a price Op (and therefore a sale of OM) they are shown 
by the area SRMO (which equals OMPp, so that SpL equals LPR). 
The increase in total receipts as the price falls and the sales 
increase is shown by the increase in this area. The marginal 
revenue curve cuts the abscissa when total receipts reach their 
maximum. After that, the increase is negative, since total 


* If. with increased salosi total receipts remain the same or fall off — that is, 
tf the GemaDd curve has an elasticity equal to oiiity or less than unity, throughout 
the relevant portion— then a quite small Quantity will give the greatest receipts. 
Such a case, ib, therefore, not of any further interest to us. 

^ The curve showing the change in total receipts duo to ® change, in output 
is now usually called the ' marginal revenue * curve. Yntema calls it the 
' marginal gross revenue ' curve, Harrod the ‘ increment of total demand ' curve, 
^nd Pigou the ' marginal demand ’ curve. 

L 
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receipts are falling.* Figure 31 shows also the total receipts (or 
total revenue) curve. The ordinate of this shows the magnitude of 
total receipts (quantity times price) for that quantity of sales shown 



on the abscissa. It begins in 0 and reaches its maximum with 
that quantity at which the marginal revenue curve cuts the 
abscissa. 

Let us now consider the marginal cost curve. Let it cut the 
marginal revenue curve at T. Then the most favourable quantity 
to produce (and sell) is OM'. Up to the quantity OM' the increase 
in total costs is always less than the corresponding increase in total 
receipts, and the total profit rises. After the point T the increase 
in total costs is greater than the increase in total receipts. There- 
fore the quantity OM' will be produced and will be sold at the price 
M'P’. At this point the monopoly profit reaches its maximum : 
QST. It will be observed that under monopoly the marginal 
cost, in equilibrium, is lower than the price. Under free com- 
petition the price is forced down till it equals the marginal cost, 
production being expanded until this is the case and the monopoly 
profit has vanished. 

All this applies equally to the case of falling marginal cost, 
shown in figure 32. It will be seen that in this case, with other 


> Up to this point the elasticity of demand is greater than nnity, at this 
point it is equal to unity, and beyond this point it is less than unity. 
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data unchanged, the most favourable output is greater and the 
monopoly price is lower than when marginal cost is rising. 



3. Determination of the Export (Dumping) Price. Problem 
A : Comparison between the Home (Monopoly) Price when 
THERE IS NO EXPORT AND THE HoME (MoNOPOLY) PrICE WHEN THERE 
IS Dumping Export.— We have just described the situation on a 
closed monopoly market. We must now ask what happens when 
export is possible. How high must the foreign price be in order 
that export may take place? What quantity will be exported, 
and at what price, and how will this export affect the most profit- 
able home price? 

To answer these questions, we start from the marginal cost 
prevailing at home (MT in fig. 33) and trace the course of the 
marginal cost curve beyond T. Let us suppose that the marginal 
cost falls. Clearly, export is then profitable, provided only that 
the foreign price covers the marginal cost.* W e then draw, side 
hy side with our diagram showing the situation in the home 
market (origin at 0), the demand curve confronting our monopolist 
in the foreign market (origin at o). Let us assume that there are 
several competitors on the foreign market. This implies that the 


’ But this statement needs a qualification. It may bo that the inarKinul cost 
curve, although falling throughout the relevant range, at firtC lies ahovr the 
marginal revenue curve* •ubsequently falling below it, and finally cutting it. Tims, 
•0 to speak, the loss on the first units is transformed into a gain wlien output 
»• further expanded. This special case involves no difTiculty, and I leave the 
Mader to work it out in detail for himself. 
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demand curve confronting onr monopolist approaches the horizontal, 
since the demand for his products is very elastic.^ We next insert 
the marginal revenue curve which is derived from this demand 



curve. Since the latter is relatively flat, the distance between the 
two is small. In the extreme case, when there is free competition in 
the strict sense of the term, the demand curve will be quite hori* 
zontal and will coincide with the marginal revenue curve. That 
would be the case if the foreign market were the world market and 
we could assume that our monopolist could sell any quantity which 
he is likely to be in a position to offer, upon the world market, with- 
out perceptibly affecting the world price. This assumption would 
simplify our exposition; I refrain from making it, but discuss 
instead the more general case of a demand curve sloping downward 
from left to right.* 

The marginal cost MT applies also to exports. We transfer the 
point T, as the arrow shows, to t and continue the marginal cost 
curve from there. Then production for export can expand up to 
the point t^ at which the marginal cost equals the marginal 
revenue. But at this stage the marginal cost has fallen to mti; 


* We most suppose the demand curve for the product of our monopolist (not 
to be confused with the toUd demand curve for the product) to be constructed 
as foUowB. At any given price, his foreign competitors are prepared to supply a 
certain Quantity. The difference between that quantity and the total amount 
demanded at that price represents the sales which our monopolist can make. 

* I am aware that this exposition is inaccurate, since not all the various inter* 
mediate cases between complete monopoly and free competition can be adequately 
distinguished changing the inclination of the demand curve. But, uuortun* 
ately, economic theory has not yet provided us with definite and certain con* 
clnaioDS about Duopoly. The dfficufty is that a duopolist cannot assume with 
certainty a given demand curve (either horizontal, as under free competition, or 
sloping, as nnder complete monopoly). 
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it is thus once more smaller than the marginal revenue at home 
(MT). Hence home sales can again be expanded. We transfer 
the point t|, as the arrow shows, to Ti on the home-market 
diagram, continue the marginal cost curve from there, and expand 
the home sales by MM^. The home price sinks to Pj. 

We can now transfer the point Tj, and can keep repeating this 
process. Equilibrium will be finally reached when the marginal 
coat, the marginal revenue at home, and the marginal revenue 
abroad are all equal to one another. 

The same situation is shown in fig. 33a in another way. We there show the 
marginal cost curve as a continuous curve, inserting the relevant portions of the 
home and foreign demand curves. We begin with the home demand curve and 



I* 

the marginal revenue curve derived from it and follow the latter until the 
BUrgiiul coil curve cuts it at the point T. ThereafUr, in the next (shaded) 
••ctioq of the diegram, we confront the continuation of the marginal cost curve 
with the foreign demand curve and marginal revenue curve until the latter cuts 
it att,. (We could equally well have begun from the other end, with the foreign 
market.) In the third section of the diagram we then continue the home marginal 
revenue curve, prolonging it from T to T„ and eo on. The final solution ia the 
•ame ai that reached by the other method, in fig. 33. 

Thus, when there are falling marginal costs, dumping leads to a 
reduction in the home price. In a similar manner it can be shown 
that when marginal costs are constant there is no change in the 
home price and that when marginal costs are rising dumping raises 
the home price. For, it must be noted, dumping may be possible 
and profitable even when marginal costs are rising. But in such 
a case the amount dumped will scarcely be large, since, clearly, 
the marginal cost will more <jiiickly equal the marginal revenue. 
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We may perhaps add the foUo'wing remarks. We began with 
the home market and supposed the monopolist to regard foreign 
sales as, so to speak, secondary. This is likely to correspond with 
reality. But this should not lead us to assume (as some writers do) 
that dumping can take place only when a concern, with all its 
fixed capital, is already in existence and producing for the home 
market, having been established solely for this purpose, and regard- 
ing dumping (when that possibility presents itself) as a fortunate 
but unforeseen occurrence. This is not so. Dumping — discrimina- 
tion between two markets — may also be advantageous from the long- 
run standpoint; and a concern may be set up with the deliberate 
intention of dumping part of its output, if it is calculated in 
advance that this would be profitable. There is nothing to prevent 
us from regarding the cost curve which we assume as given as either 
short-run, long-run, or calculated in advance, as we please. But 
we must remember that in fact the typical shape of each of these 
three (marginal) cost curves will be different.® 

This general analysis therefore applies also to the ‘ trade-cycle 
dumping ’ w’hich takes place on a large scale in periods of slump. 
Such dumping is due to the fact that with the depression the home 
demand falls off, so that the concern is not working at full capacity, 
and is therefore in the region of falling costs which, as we have 
seen, is especially favourable to dumping. Thus, this ‘ trade-cycle 
dumping ’ is characterised by a particular constellation of the cost 
and demand curves, and is merely a special case which falls readily 
within our general theory. 

When we speak of falling, rising, and constant costs, these 
relate always to the relevant portion of the cost curve. Although 
costs mav be falling over a certain range, sooner or later they will 
rise again. This must occur in the short-run because sooner or 

3 In the short run we can assume both the marginal and average cost curvM 
to be of the typical U-shaped form shown in fig. 34. In the Tong run this 
form is not so likely. 



Fig. 34. 
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later the optimal capacity of the existing concern will be passed ; 
and in the long-run because the enlargement of the concern also has 
its limits and because sooner or later the increased demand by the 
concern for means of production will tend to raise their price. 

When we discard the assumption that competition prevails on 
the foreign market, we can no longer lay down the general rule 
that the foreign price must be lower than the home price. Under 
certain conditions it is then possible that the converse discrimina- 
tion, namely a higher price abroad than at home, yields a greater 
profit. The following generalisation can be made. The greater is 
the foreign market, the stronger is competition there, and the 
smaller is the influence of the exporting monopolist upon the foreign 
price, the more probable is it that the foreign price will be below 
the home price and the greater will tlie price-difference in favour 
of the foreigner tend to be. For the stronger the competition, the 
flatter will be the demand curve and the smaller will be the vertical 
difference between the marginal revenue curve and the demand curve 
at the price-point. Therefore P and P, will be lower than p and p,. 
In other words, when competition prevaihs there is no scope for a 
monopolistic raising of the price. 

The following rule, stated in exact terms, is valid. The price 
is lower in that market in which the elasticity of demand at the 
equilibrium point is greater. If it so happens that the elasticity is 
equal in both markets, the price in both markets will also be equal ; 
that is to say, in this case no advantage is to be gained by dis- 
crimination. Here, again, we refer not to the elasticity of the total 
demand in the foreign market but to the elasticity of the demand 
upon which our monopolist can count. 

It will be remembered that we referred some pages back to 
another definition of dumping, namely, foreign sales below both 
the home price and the cost of production. We may now briefly 
consider what circumstances determine whether the dumping price, 
arrived at in the way we have shown, lies below the average cost. 

This depends, in the first place, upon the relation between the 
marginal costs and the average costs. The average costs lie below 
the marginal costs when the latter rise from the start. The average 
costs lie above the marginal costs when the latter fall from the 
start. When the marginal costs first fall and then rise — the case 
usually taken as typical — the average costs continue falling after 
the marginal costs have already begun to rise. They lie above the 
marginal costs up to the point at which the latter have moved up 
to them. From this point onwards (which is the lowest point of 
the average cost curve — point P in figure 34) the average costs begin 
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to rise and thenceforward lie helow the marginal costs. For after 
this point each addition to total costs (due to the production of one 
more unit) is greater than the preTious ayerage cost. 

When both marginal and ayerage costs are rising, the foreign 
(dumping) price, which cannot be less than the marginal cost, is 
above the ayerage cost. But this is of little importance, since 
dumping occurs mainly when costs are falling, and in that event 
the average costs exceed the marginal costs. Everything then 
depends upon the extent to which the price exceeds the marginal 
costs. If free competition prevails abroad, the demand curve 
approaches the horizontal, and the difference between the marginal 
revenue curve and the demand curve is small. Therefore the price 
is close to the marginal costs, for export is expanded until the 
marginal costs have almost reached the price. Hence the price lies 
helow the average costs. This situation can also be expressed in 
more popular language by saying that the entrepreneur covers his 
general overhead costs, or a more than proportionate part of them, 
by home sales and that the high home price makes possible the 
cheap foreign sales. 

But if our monopolist has something approaching a monopolistic 
position in the foreign market also, it is quite possible that the 
dumping price may exceed the average costs, without our having to 
alter anything in our theory. 

These considerations demonstrate again that the second defini- 
tion of dumping is not an appropriate one from the standpoint of 
economic analysis. It is undesirable to distinguish between foreign 
sales below the home price which are also below average costs and 
those which are not, since the actual course of average costs is not 
in itself of any importance. 

4. Problem B : Comparison between the Home (Monopoly) 
Price when there is Export at that Price and the Home 
(Monopoly) Price when there is Dumping Export. — We have 
now answered the first of our two problems. This covers the 
case in which no export would occur if price-discrimination between 
the two markets were not possible because exports at the home 
price would not be profitable ; solution A applies to this case. The 
second case is that in which export would occur at the home 
price if dumping were not possible. We have to ask how, in 
such a case, the possibility of dumping affects the home price. 

Economists have not yet fully analysed this problem. But the 
following conclusion seems certain. If the elasticity of demand is 
greater in the foreign market than in the home market, then die- 
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crimination between the two must raise the home price, whether 
marginal costs are rising or constant or falling/ 

We must once more point out that the foregoing analysis assumes 
that the monopolist is in such a strong position that he can fix the 
price which maximises his profits. If he must take account of 
other considerations such as the fear of State intervention, his 
(home) price will be lower than this. Again, our conclusions must 
be modified if * the monopolist * is a cartel which restricts produc- 
tion not by closing down those works operating under the least 
favourable conditions but by causing all its production-units to 
work below their optimal capacity. They must also be modified if 
the tariff protecting the home market is not high enough to enable 
the monopolist to charge his optimal price in that market. 


§ 4. Economic Apprais.\l of Dd.mping. 

In order to make a value-judgment of tlie phenomenon of dump- 
ing, we must first distinguish two different problems. 

The narrower problem is this. We can assume the necessary 
conditions for dumping, namely Monopoly and Protection, to be 
given and unalterable. We can then pass an opinion upon the 
effects of dumping, first, from the standpoint of the importing 
country and then from the standpoint of the exporting country. 

The broader problem is this. We can as.sunie that these con- 
ditions— Monopoly and Protection — may be altered. ^Ve can con- 
sider whether the situation under them is more or less desirable 
than under free competition, and if we prefer the latter we can 
enquire how the conditions which make dumping possible can be 

removed . 

We begin with the narrower problem. Nearly all the outcry 
Against dumping comes from those countries into which goods are 
alleged to be dumped. Complaints are very fretjuent in countries, 
auch as England, which follow a liberal trade policy. The reason 
is that in such countries interested parties have less chance of 

* Uofortunat^ly, we have not space for the somowh;it complicated proof of 
thia conclueion. The author, together with Dr, Gerhard Tiiitner of Vienna, h.'is 
worked out a graphic solution which it is not possible to reproduce here. If the 
demand curves are assumed to bo straight lines, we get the important result that 
the possibility of discrimination leads neither to an increase nor to a decrease 
of output but only to a different distribution of the same output between 
the two markets. In the graphic solution of the problem it must bo 
remembered that the collective marginal revenue curve derived from t)ic 
collective demand curve ( = the sum of the demand curves of each market) 
»• not always identical with the horizontal summation of the two marginal 
r^Bvenue curves. Since this was written, a brilliant graphic solution of this pro 
blem has been provided by Mra. J. Robinson in her well-known book Economics 
of Imptrftet Competition (19^), pp- 190 et eeq. 
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obtaining protection for tbeir own products and realise that in the 
absence of a duty they themselves cannot dump abroad on a large 
scale. 

In general, the outcry against dumped imports is far greater 
than the facts warrant. But even when imports do come in at a 
lower price than that charged in the exporting country or below 
cost of production, the importing country is in no way injured if 
the cheap imports are going to continue. It makes not the slightest 
difference from the standpoint of the importing country whether the 
goods come in cheaply because the exporting country enjoys a 
natural comparative advantage or because they are dumped, nor 
does it matter in the least whether the dumping is due to monopoly 
abroad or to export bounties given by the foreign Government or 
by some other body. Not one of these circumstances disturbs the 
fundamental Free Trade argument. They are significant only in 
so far as they indicate whether or not the cheap imports are likely 
to continue. They are more likely to continue for an indefinite 
period when they take place owing to climatic or other natural 
advantages possessed by the foreign country than when their low 
price is due to the dumping policy of a foreign monopolist, which 
may be changed at any moment. 

Dumping is harmful only when it occurs in spasms and each 
spasm lasts long enough to bring about a shifting of production 
in the importing country which must be reversed when the cheap 
imports cease. Such intermittent dumping may be harmful even 
when there is no competing home industry. For it may lead to the 
establisiiment of an industry which uses the cheap imported goods 
— if they are producers’ goods — and which cannot continue when 
they cease to come in. When the diimped goods are consumers* 
goods, the dumping may lead to a shifting of demand which must 
later be reversed and may thus cause injury. 

' Cut-throat dumping,’ pursued in order to drive out competitors 
and then impose a high monopoly price, is of course also harmful. 
For example, the Match Trust tried to break its competitors by 
selling at very low prices in order later on to include the country 
in question within its monopoly. But in practice this kind of thing 
very seldom happens, for such a price-war is very expensive and 
there is always a great danger that the monopolist may himself be 
robbed of the fruits of his costly victory by legislative intervention. 

Let us now consider dumping from the standpoint of the country 
whicli exports the dumped goods. Of course, we need not concern 
ourselves with the mercantilist argument, so willingly embraced 
by the dumping concerns as a justification of their trade policy, that 
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dumping is beneficial to the country because it increases exports and 
brings in money. 

If we exclude dumping by export bounties, to be considered 
in our next section, and if we accept the monopolisation of the home 
market as an ineluctable fact,® we can say that dumping is advan- 
tageous if it reduces the price of the goods in question to the home 
consumers. As we have seen, this happens only when marginal 
costs are falling. 

When the home price rises owing to dumping it is more difficult 
to form an opinion. The fact that the price rises is not in itself a 
condemnation, for every export tends to raise the home price of the 
exported good. In order to make an objective judgment we must 
balance the increased price to consumers (measured by the loss in 
consumers’ rent, discussed in chapter XVII, § 2) against the 
increased profits of producers. Viner believes® he can prove that 
the former must exceed the latter. If this is so, then dumping 
must be regarded as injurious when it raises the home price. 

The dumping of producers' goods has always attracted much 
attention. An especially glaring example was and is the German 
dumping of iron and steel, sold abroad (for example, to Holland 
and formerly to England) at a price often 50 per cent, below the 
German price. Clearly this greatly benefits the iron- and steel-using 
industries in such countries. It is well known that the Dutch ship- 
building industry lives directly upon the German dumped exports. 
Often quoted is the remark of Palmer, President of the English 
shipbuilding company of tliat name; “ Pet (liem sell at cut prices, 
BO long as they can. We sliipbuilders are only too pleased." 
Another example often quoted is the encouragement of the English 
jam and other sugar-using industries by the Continental sugar- 
dumping before the Brussels Sugar Convention of 1902. free 
Traders always point to such cases to show what an advantage 
dumping is to the importing countries. 

And this is undoubtedly correct. But we must ask how this 
dumping of producers’ goods is to be judged from the standpoint 
of the exporting country. 

The home industries using such goods, for example, in Germany, 
all the iron- and steel-using industries, are of course severely hit by 
the cheap sales (of pig-iron and * semis, in this case) to their 
foreign competitors.’ 

® At the »amc time it is conceivable that it is only llio possil.ility of dumping 
which koopa the home monopoly in existence. For example, effective anti duinp- 
>ng measures by foreign countries might cause the homo cartel to break up. 

• In private correspondence. 

’ A similar problem is presented by tho export, without dumping, of producers 
goods, such as raw materials, intermediate products, and machinery. Such 
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It is often sought to counteract this in a twofold manner. The 
home monopolj-prico is reduced upon materials to be worked up and 
exported in a more finished form* and the home market is assured 
to the finishing industries by an equalising duty. 

The reduction of the monopoly-price to assist exports is certainly 
to be welcomed, even when it takes the form of an export bounty. 
But equalising duties stand on a different footing. Before passing 
judgment upon them, we must again ask whether the unduly high 
monopoly-price at home is regarded as an unalterable fact. If so, 
we must say, in opposition to the prevailing view, that the finishing 
industries have no economic right to exist if they cannot compete 
with the foreign industries which are enabled to undercut them by 
the dumped materials. In other words, u'pon the assumption that 
the high monopoly-price at home is an unalterable fact, it is more 
rational to purchase the finished products more cheaply from abroad 
than to expand the home finishing industries by imposing equalising 
duties. But we must also remember that it cannot be profitable 
for the monopolist to charge a price so high as to strangle his 
customers, the finishing industries. Often the result of imposing 
an equalising duty to protect the finishing industries is simply to 
make possible a higher monopoly-price for the producers' goods.® 

We now turn to the wider problem of forming an opinion upon 
the whole complex of circumstances which lead to dumping. Here 
there can be no doubt of the injurious effects. The monopolistic 
raising of the price both of consumers’ goods and of producers' 
goods implies an irrational shifting of production away from the 
economic optimum. In addition to that, the current Protectionist 
outlook means that dumping leads, on the one hand, to equalising 
duties for the finishing industries and, on the other hand, to 
retaliatory measures by the other countries, not to mention the 
frequency with which dumping is (wrongly) used as a reason for 
Protectionist interventions. But we must again stress the fact that 

export always harms the finishing industries of the home country and assists 
tlioso of the foreign countries. But this is r\o reason for forbidding or taxing 
exports of this kind. If country A enjoys a comparative advantage in the 
production of a raw material and country B in working it up, a ‘ vertical ’ 
division of labour between them is in principle just as a^antageous as a * hori- 
zontal ’ one. 

® Tlie so called ' Avi ‘ agreement between the German iron and steel industry 
and tlie (leiniaii industries using iron and steel fixes the rebates to be given to 
the lot ter upon their purchases of iron and steel to be exported as finished pro* 
ducts. Indeed^ lliis enables these industries themselves to practise dumping. 

•’ A tariff on iron and steel products shifts the demand curve for iron and 
steel of the industries using it in such a way that the Cournot point lies higher 
than before. In other words, when the finishing industries are not protected 
from foreign competition, their demand for the monopolised product is more 
elastic. We have already examined the relation between the elasticity of the 
demand and the dumping price. Here we have not space to explain the present 
cojH’lu.sion in detail and with the necessary qualifications. 
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any considerable and permanent dumping is possible only under 
Protection. It is thus itself a consequence of a Protectionist outlook 
and again illustrates the truth that such an outlook breeds a host 
of ilU. 

In conclusion, we can say with Mayer that dumping, that is 
cheap foreign sales, is nothing like so harmful as the monopolisation 
of the home market and the consequently higher home price which 
is bound up with it. Given the existence of a monopoly in the home 
market, the advent of dumping is of relatively minor significance 
and may equally well be either beneficial or harmful. 


§ 5. Export Bounties. 


1. Historical Examples. — Export bounties were always one 
of the main instruments of a mercantilist trade policy. In the 
relatively liberal period of West European trade policy, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the 
present one, they more or less disappeared; the most important 
exception was the sugar bounties. The neo-mercantilism of the 
poat-War period showed no desire to make any extensive use of 
them. This was partly due to the difficult stale of the public 
finances in most countries, but it was also due to the ease with which 
the effects of an export bouity can be destroyed by a counteracting 
duty imposed by the importing country, so that the bounty flows 
directly into the Exchequer of a foreign Government. 


Up to 1814 England gave export boi.nt.es on Krain. which varied with tbo 
home price and wore accompanied l»y import duties. Hut in o e< t ns sj-Hcin 
ended about 1766 ‘ at which time England became a gram ....porting country. 
In the same period ahe granted production bounties, which of course served also 
aa export bounties, to herrinfi-f.shi.tg and wh.slmg-^ Well known also are the 
bounties given U, the linen industry from 1740 to 1850 in Ireland, and later m 
Kngland and Scotland, with considerable apparent eurcess. h ranee had a w.do- 
•pread aystem of export bounties under the oncien fiujun.. .t v^as abandoned 
daring the Revolution, but revived in the beginning of the nmeteentb century. 

and remained in force until I860-'’ , . 

In modern times the most .mportanl example of export •oiinins is i la 

afforded by the international history of the sugar trade ... “'e^emnd half ..f 
the nineteenth century up to the Brussels Sugar Convention of 1902. •» 

The export bounties on sugar were at first in a concealed form: sugar ex 
PorUd was relieved from payment of the sugar tax or excise duty. But sum. 


t See Fay Tht Com Lawt and Social En.jtand (1932), and Barnes, A Hiafary 
of tht Bnglxah 

» Smith, Tht Wtolth of Nations, bk. 4, ebap. 6. Article liountua ... Diction 
ofy of Tariff Information (1924). 

• Lexis, Dit frantdiUchtn Auafuhfpramxtn , . , . 

^ ‘A great deal has been written about the- sugar boui.l.es. bc-o 
KAufminn. WtUtucktrinduHru und hUtTnatiofuiU^ und holontaltn Recht (1904) 
(which contains a history and bihlioj^rapliy) ; ViinT, Dumpnuj^ jjp. Wo loo 
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usually as a reply to concealed bounties elsewhere— there was a switch to open 
bounties : by Austria-Hungary in 1888^ Germany in 1891^ France in 1897« The 
result was increased Protection given by other countries to their sugar industries, 
and especially by England to her refineries. As early as 1864, England, France, 
Belgium, and HoUand had concluded an agreement in which they bound them- 
selves to grant no concealed export bounty by means of rebates from the tax. 
This convention remained in force till 1875. In the last two decades of the 
century the bounties were so general that they largely cancelled one another out 
and were quite a burden upon the pnblic finances. Then England, in the interests 
of her sugar-producing colonies, prepared to fulfil her threat (which the Free 
Traders bad hitherto prevented her from doing) and impose equalising duties to 
the amount of the bounties. This led to a Convention in 1902 between England 
and all the important beet-sugar producers, except Bussia. All the countries 
present agreed not to grant aqy bounties, direct or indirect, upon the production 
or export of sugar. They also agreed to take action against any other country 
which granted bounties by prohibiting imports from it or imposing duties equal 
to its bounties. They agreed further, in order to prevent the dumping of sugar 
by private cartels, that the protection afforded to sugar- refiners by the excess 
of the import duty over the excise duty should not exceed 6 francs per 100 
kilogrammes of refined sugar. A permanent Commission was set up in Brussels 
to supervise the working of these agreements. Later Russia joined the Con- 
vention, which was renewed in 1908 and enjoyed complete success, being brought 
to an end only by the War. 

Another well-known example of export bounties are the so-called import certt- 
ficateSf first used by Germany, in 1894.^ 

These filled a gap in the system of agrarian protection, from which Eastern 
Germany was receiving little benefit owing to the freight- situation. 

In the course of the nineteenth century Germany as a whole had changed 
by degrees from a grain-exporting to a grain-importing country. But this was, 
so to speak, the resultant of different movements in different districts. The west 
has long been ou balance grain-importing, so that there import duties have been 
effective, but the east — and especially the estates of the large landowners in 
East Prussia — has until very recently exported grain. 

The world price of grain fell heavily in the seventies, owing to the large 
supplies from overseas countries with lower costs. Before then, the west of 
Germany had imported grain and the east had been able to export it profitably, 
northwards and eastwards, at the world price. After the fall in the world price, 
this export was n,o longer profitable. The agrarian duties imposed in 1879 were 
intended to provide a market in Germany itself, at a price higher than the 
world price, for the excess production of the east. But this aim was not at 
first attained, owing to the relatively high cost of transporting grain by rail 
from the east to the west of Germany. It cost much less to send it by sea to 
Northern and Eastern Europe. 

Thus the duties on grain did not help the east at first. From 1880 to 1894 
the price of wheat in Cologne was considerably above the world (London) price; 
but the price in Ednigsberg was little higher than the world price and, indeed, 
in several years was below it. This meant a reduction of profits, and later a 
positive loss, to the east. The following figures from the German Statistical 
Yearbook show how sharply the export of grain from Germany fell off 


^ Beckmann, Etn/ukr^cheinspsteme (1911) and “ Emeu^ung der Einfubr- 
schemoT m .4rcAiv /. Sozialwissenschaft (1925), vol. 64, 
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Attempts, through diOereuliel railway lates and similar measures, to enable 
the wheat of the east to be sold in the west, met with no success. . . , 

Then came the law of 4th April. 1894. Each exporter of gram received for 
every complete 500 kg. exported, an import certificate. This was a right to 
import, within a certain time, free of duty, an equal quantity of gram {since 
1906 not necessarily grain of the same kind as that exported) or certain quantities 
of other imports, such as petrol, spices, and cocoa. This certificate could ho eo d 
by the exporter. In general an importer would pay for it a sum about equal to 

the amount of the duty it saved him. . , . 

In this way the eastern exporter was given a bounty on his expoils about 

equal to the import duty. The export of gram from the east to other countries 
Agftin revived. 
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In this way the import certificates made po.sihlo an e.xport bounty upon the 
grain of the east which enabled that region to benefit from tho import 

duties upon grain imposed in 1879. , , , . 

At the oulbpeak ot the War the graia Julies a,.d Ihu ,.„„urt ‘■■■rl.l.... e „ 

«.re ahohehed. The latter wa. re-eatahliahed ... 1926 and e« leaded In nll.e, eo.n 
modities (cattle, pigs, sheep, and the produtU of millers atid maltstir.s) 

lo general, export bounties have been qu.lo frequent since tim War, bu 
mostly in a concealed form, such as special railway rates, rebates on taxes and 
import duties, tax privileges, special credit facilities, and export credits gua.aiaeed 
by the Government. Under tins head falls also the whole ey.st.ni of State 
•ubsidies to shipping, which are, in effect, bounties upon the export of Irunsport 
•ervices. There have also been overt exj.ort bounties, for example, tbo.so wlm h 
Hungary has long given upon the export of grain. • 


• During recent years recinroral rcduclions of duties, in which third rountnes 
•Ithough enjoying omst favou?ed nation status, do not share, have b-en made in 
Ihe fo?m of^VeemeSt. between two countries to grant 

ot lowering its imnort duty, each country permits tbe other party to g. I an 
equivalent ^benefit for its eyiorls liy granting an oxi>orl bo'mty J 

ot auch a bounty costs the Government as much as an ' ‘i, ! 

mapoH duty upbu a good imported from the other country would cost ii I bus 
•uch reciprocafexpor? bount es are equivalent to reciprocal reductions in duties 
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2. Effects of Exfobt Bounties. — ^The working of export 
bounties can be analysed in just the same way as that of import 
duties. The direct effect upon the home price and the foreign 
price of the good in question is most readily shown by our, usual 
import-export diagram. It should be borne in mind that an export 
bounty must be accompanied by a corresponding duty. Otherwise! 
in so far as the bounty exceeds the cost of transport both ways, 
exported goods will flow hack to be sold on the home market, and 
the export bounty will act as a bounty on production rather than 
only on export. Let us assume that such re-import is prevented. 
Then figure 35 shows the effect of the export bounty in shifting the 
foreign supply curve from SS to S'S' and the foreign demand curve 
from DB to D'D', the shift in each case being equal to the amount 
of the bounty. 

The consequences are as follows. Exports and home pro- 
duction both increase. The foreign output is diminished. The 
price falls abroad and rises at home, causing a price-difference equal 
to the bounty. The amount sold increases abroad and diminishes 
at home. 


If the re-import were not prevented, the export bounty would 
be equivalent to a general bounty on production, to he represented 
by a lowering of the home supply curve. The effects on the foreign 
price and on the foreign sales would be qualitatively the same as 
those of a pure export bounty ; but the home price also would fall 
and home sales would expand. 

As to the indirect effects, it is practically certain that export 
bounties worsen the terms of trade of those countries which grant 
them (although it is possible by the exercise of sufficient ingenuity 
to conceive cases in which the opposite would be true). 


I Met E 



(preferential duties) by the two countries concerned. Such agreements, coTcriDS 
fixed quotas of a long list of goods, exist between Austria and Hungary and 
between Austria and Italy, the export bounties taking the form of cheap export 
credits. The necessai^ comments upon such excrescences of trade policy are 
made in chap, xxi, § S. 
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3. Appraisal. — One must concede that export bounties fit very 
well into the mercantilist system. The money paid out in bounties 
benefits the home producers, thus ‘ remaining in the country,’ 
exports are promoted, the balance of trade improved, and gold 
brought into the country. 

Adam Smith attacked this superficial view of the matter, and 
argued against bounties, although his arguments were not always 
completely sound — they were ably criticised by Ricardo in chapter 
XXII of his Principles. 

In order to make an appraisal of export bounties we must dis- 
tinguish between (a) pure export bounties and (6) compensatory 
export bounties. The former are granted in order to encourage some 
branch of production although that branch is in no way handi- 
capped, relatively to its foreign competitors, by special taxation or 
a monopolistic enhancement of the prices of its means of produc- 
tion or any similar burden. The latter are granted solely to 
counteract some such burden. 

The decisive argument against pure export bounties, stated by 
Adam Smith and in a still better form by Ricardo, is the same 
as that against tariffs. Export bounties divert trade away from the 
lines indicated by comparative costs. Such bounties are a gift to 
the foreigner. Either they induce the economy to produce goods 
which could be obtained at less expense from abroad in exchange 
for others, or they induce the subsidised industries to expand their 
production beyond the point at which (owing to diminishing 
returns) it ceases, from the rational standpoint of comparative costs, 
to be profitable. 

Thus bounties of this kind are in principle similar to tariffs. 
All the arguments for and against tariffs which we have already 
considered opply mutatis mutandis to them also. 

Compensatory export bounties are to be judged differently. We 
may divide them into several groups. (I) If a consumption tax is 
Imposed on a certain commodity, for example spirits, it is of 
course quite proper to refund the tax when it is exported. Whether 
this refund should be called an export bounty is a question of 
terminology. (2) The same holds good of those cases in which the 
bounty is merely a compensation for the duties imposed on the 
imported raw materials and means of production used in making it. 
(3) The same holds good again of export bounties given to finishing 
industries by cartels and trusts making producers' goods in order 
to compensate them for the unduly high price of such goods and to 
enable them to meet the competition of foreign industries which 
have bought such goods (from the cartels or trusts) at a dumping 
price. The best-known example of this is the system of bounties 
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by which the German iron- and steel-usin^ industries are in some 
measure compensated for the high home price of iron and steel 
fixed by the German cartels.' (4) Under certain conditions it is 
also proper for a country A to grant an export bounty which only 
just compensates for a duty imposed by country B. In this case, 
as in the first three, the bounty restores the situation which would 
exist under unrestricted Free Trade. Country A, in effect, gives 
some tribute to country B as the price of a restoration of the situa- 
tion existing before the duty was imposed, and it is possible — but 
not certain — that the price may be worth while. 

But these considerations do not justify export bounties as com- 
pensation for a higher general level of taxes than prevails abroad. 

It must further be remembered that in all these cases the 
favourable effect can be destroyed through the imposition of an 
equalising duty by the foreign country. 


§ 6. Anti-Dumpino Duties. 

The arguments for and against ordinary protective duties apply 
also to anti-dumping duties. 

This is true of long-run as well as of sporadic and intermittent 
dumping. The effects upon the importing country of imports which 
are cheap because they are dumped are in no way different from 
those of imports which are cheap for some other reason. Temporary 
dumping may harm the importing country, but so may the tem- 
porary import of cheap goods due to some other cause. There is 
a valid distinction betw'een dumped imports and other cheap imports 
only when the former are due to ‘ cut-throat ’ dumping, undertaken 
in order to destroy competitors and later raise the price. We may 
perhaps add that the probability that the cheap imports will con- 
tinue is less when they are dumped than when they are cheap for 
other reasons. 

There is no doubt that tariffs may be a suitable w’eapon with 
which to fight dumping. However great the financial resources 
of the dumper, an anti-dumping duty of appropriate height will 
soon bring the dumping to an end. 

A question which demands more discussion is whether duties 
are a suitable means of preventing, as well as of curing, dumping. 
Protectionists always claim that a Free Trade country, or one with 


^ This is simply an extended form of price discrimination. The foreign 
demand for the unmonopolised (finished) goods of that country is very elastic. 
It therefore pays the monopoly to fix a lower price for those of its products 
which are destined for export ^ embodied in the unmonopolised goods. But other 
motives also affect the benaviour of the monopoly : for example, fear that the 
protective tariff may be removed. 
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low duties, is far more exposed to dumping than a Protectionist 
country. They have long pointed to England as the dumping 
ground of the world. This argument for tariffs is closely bound 
up with the argument, already discussed,® for tariffs to ensure the 
market. Here we need only add a little to what we said in that 
connection. 

I believe that DietzeP was the first to protest against the view, 
then universally accepted, that tariffs are a good prophylactic 
against dumping. But his reasoning is not altogether free from 
faults. We shall not examine it in detail, but shall try to state it 
briefly in a more correct form. 

Dietzel is absolutely right in declaring that the existence of 
tariffs, no matter how high, 'provided they are not prohibitive, 
affords no protection against future dumping. Since, in spite of 
the tariffs, some imports do come in, there must be a price-difference 
between home and abroad equal to the amount of the duty plus 
freight. In other words, the price of an imported good stands at 
the import-point in the protected country and at the export-point in 
the foreign country, so that any fall in price or export bounty, how- 
ever small, in the latter must at once lead to increased imports. A 
duty of 100 per cent, in no way hinders the foreign producers from 
increasing their exports, if the price of the good is 100 per rent, 
higher in the protected country. 

These considerations, of course, apply equally to non-dumped imports, due, for 
example, to exceptional harvests abroad. Thus the mere ezi$tence of agrarian 
Uriffs affords no guarantee against a crisis in home agriculture due to increased 
imports, if there is normally some iojport in spite of the tariffs. The tariffs 
extend the margin of profitable home cultivation, but there are always marginal 
concerns which may be in difficulty if imports increase, and prices fall, owing 
to large foreign harvestB. 

Alwaya provided that imports do como in, a temporary crisis can bo relieved 
only by raising duiits or imposing ntw ones: the existing duties can do nothing 
to soften it. 

Of course, even prohibitive tariffs cannot protect a country from an agricul- 
tural crisis due to over-production at home. They can do so to a limited extent 
only if before the crisis they were not fully utilised, the margin of cultivation 
not being extended as far as it could have been, so that oven the marginal 
concerns can stand a certain fall in the price. 

Ricardo pointed out^^ that prohibitive tariffs not merely failed to afford pro- 
tection against agricultural crises, but were also themselves a source of price- 
disturbances which the country would not suffer, or would not suffer to the same 
extent, in the absence of such Uriffs. If a Free Trado country has good harvests 

® Chap, xvii, § 7. 

• Free Trade and the Labour Market ** in Kcouomir Journal (1905), vol, 15 
published in German in 1902); Pigou, "Professor T)iet/.el on Dumping and 
Retaliation in same vol. of ficonomte Journal; Viner, Dumping, chap. ix. 

Ricardo, On Protection to Agriculture, § 7 ; " Under a system of Pro- 
tecting Duties, established with the view to give the Monopoly of the Home 
Market to the Home Grower of Corn, Prices cannot be otherwise tnan ffuctunting.'* 
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then — unless the rest of the world also has good harvests — there is no need for 
the home price to fall at all sharply, since the surplus can be exported. If the 
tariffs, although they may he high, are not prohibitive, and imports do come in, 
a good harvest at home leads not to a sharp fall in price bat only to a diminution 
in the amount imported. But if the tariffs are prohibitive, so that there is no 
import, a plentiful harvest at home must cause the home price to fall to the level 
of the world price before relief can be obtained by exporting. 

Thus tariffs prevent dumping only when they are prohibitive. 
Every duty which is so high that import has ceased must be greater 
than the difference between the home price and the foreign price. 
The home price stands below the import-point and the foreign price 
above the export-point. Therefore the export bounty must reach a 
given height before it permits the foreign exporter to surmount the 
tariff wall. It is not enough for the dumping-price to be a shade 
lower than the price prevailing abroad; it must be lower by the 
excess of the duty over the price-difference between the foreign 
and home market. The foreign export-price must he reduced to the 
export-point; and this is a ffnancial burden. The higher is the 
prohibitive duty, the more effective is it in preventing dumping. 

It follows that ordinary tariffs are in part ineffective against 
dumping and in part prevent it only at the cost of a permanent 
contraction in international division of labour. The only cases 
in which a favourable result is conceivable are those in which 
normally there is no import, so that a duty does no harm. 

There is something to be said only for ad hoc anti-dumping 
duties, to meet each case as it arises. But the administrative 
difficulties of such a system and the danger of its being misused 
for purely Protectionist ends are very great. Nor does the history 
of anti-dumping duties offer any encouragement. 

§ 7. International Monopolies of Raw Materials and Intbe- 

NATioN.u. Cartels. 

1. General Remarks. — Protection is a necessary condition for 
any considerable amount of dumping. But in addition the mono- 
polistic organisations which practise dumping owe their very 
existence, for the most part, to protective duties. As Havenmeyer, 
the American sugar producer, remarked before the Industrial Com- 
mission of 1900, “ The tariff is the Mother of Trusts.” Perhaps 
it would be an exaggeration to say that every cartel and every trust 
is the child of a tariff, but beyond doubt the majority of cartels 
hold together only because of a protective tariff. It is far more easy 
for the few producers of a small country, sheltered by duties, to act 
together than it is for the numerous producers of a large economic 
region. If all tariffs were removed tomorrow, very many entre- 
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preneurs would lose tlie monopolistic position which each today 
possesses in his own line and country, while most of the existing 
cartels would vanish or would cease to exercise any power. For 
without a tariff each producer has only the natural protection of 
transport costs; as soon as his price exceeds the level at which 
foreign producers can profitably sell in his country they will 

commence to do so. 

These views are confirmed a thousandfold by experience. Cartels 
have developed much less in England than on the Continent. This 
is partly due to such factors as the proverbial individualism of the 
English entrepreneur, but it is largely due to the absence of pro- 
tective tariffs. Nor is it a mere coincidence that the rapid growth 
of cartels in Germany began just after she adopted Protection in 

1879. 

There are two kinds of exceptions to the general rule that 
monopolies are due to tariffs. In the first place, there are local 
Tnonopolies , protected by transport costs. In the second place, there 
are international monopolies. These range from the complete 
control of the supply of a commodity throughout the world to the 
control of a large part of the supply — or at least suABcient to affect 
the market price— within two or more customs areas, protected 
from outside competition by tariffs or transport costs or both. 

We must distinguish two classes of such international mono- 
polies. Each class presents problems of its own. (a) One country 
or a small group of countries has a monopolistic position on the 
world market, which it endeavours to exploit hy charging high 
prices to the rest of the world (for example, the monopoly of quick- 
silver by Spain and Italy or the Franco-tlerman potash syndicate) 
(6) The producers of all countries, or at least of a large number of 
countries form (through their national cartels, if these exist) an 
international alliance or cartel in order jointly to restrict pro- 


duction and control price. 

International monopolies of the first class are based almost 
always upon control of raw materials. One country may contain 
most' or all of the sources of supply of an important raw material. 
But the further processes of working up these raw materials can he 
carried out in many different places, even if the cost of doing m is 


higher in some places than in others. 

International monopolies of the second class raise tiic (luestion 
of whether, as many people suppose, international cartels provide 
a means of escape from the errors of Protection. 
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2. Iktehnational Monopolies of Raw Materials.^ — The mere 
fact that the sources of supply of a given raw material lie wholly 
or mainly within the territory of one State does not make possible 
a monopolistic exploitation of the rest of the world or, more exactly, 
of the consumers in other countries (and perhaps also of the con- 
sumers in the country in question). There is a further condition 
necessary to enable such a monopolistic exploitation to take place ; 
the producers must somehow be organised for the purpose of restrict- 
ing production and supply. Nearly all the raw materials which 
fulfil the first condition are agricultural or mineral products pro- 
duced not by a few large undertakings but by numerous small 
ones. Thus the intervention of the State is nearly always necessary 
in order to create an organised monopoly and to restrict supply. 
Wallace and Edminster, in their International Control of Raw 
Materials enumerate twenty raw materials which in recent years 
it has been sought, with at least temporary success, to bring 
under monopolistic control. Only in two of these twenty cases — 
quinine and quebracho bark — did the State play no part. The 
following cases are the most important from the standpoint of 
world trade: currants (Greece), camphor (Japan), coffee (Brazil), 
quicksilver (Spain and Italy), nitrate (Chile), potash (Germany and 
France), rubber (British Malaya), silk (Japan), tin (British 
Malaya), sulphur (Italy and the United States). Two of the most 
important of these attempts to restrict supply have since broken 
down : the Rubber Restriction Scheme and the Coffee Valorisation 
Scheme. 

The State may intervene for any of the following purposes: (1) 
to obtain revenue for itself, at the cost either of its own producers 
or, where possible, of foreign consumers. This was the main object 
of the Chilean export tax on nitrate. As the Chilean nitrate met 
with no competition, it was possible to shift the burden of the 
export duty, to a certain extent, upon the foreign consumers. 
Since then, the development of synthetic nitrate has fundamentally 
changed the situation. (2) To stabilise the price and, if possible, 
to ensure a higher price to producers. The schemes for rubber 
and coffee provide illustrations of this. (3) To afford Protection in 
order to establish or maintain industries working up the raw 
material within the country. An example is the tax on tin ore 
exported from British Malaya to countries outside the British 
Empire. (4) To favour home consumers as against foreign ones. 

' See Viner, " National IVtonopolies of Raw Materials ” in Causts of H nr ^932), 
Wallace and Edminster. Inttrnational Control of Raw Materials (1930); 

“ .Arlifici.il Control of Raw Material Supplies ” in Economic Journal (193^, vm. hO; 
and Memoranda by the same author published by the London and Cambridge 
Economic Service. 
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Thus the Prussian State enabled German agriculture to obtain 
potash relatively cheaply. The Webb-Pomerene Act of the United 
States, which permits cartels only for export purposes, is another 
example. (5) To conserve the resources of the raw materials in 

question by preventing too rapid a rate of production. 

The State may adopt any of the following methods to raise the 

export price of the monopolised commodity : (1) the imposition of a 
State monopoly, or of a monopoly of production or trade controlled 
by the State. Examples are the German potash monopoly and the 
Japanese camphor monopoly. (2) The formation of a private mono 
polistic organisation which the State compels pro ucers to join. 
Examples are the sulphur syndicate in Sicily, the nitrate syndicate 
in Chile, and the Spanish-Italian quicksilver cartel. (3) or 

quotas upon exports. (4) Restriction of Production. Examples are 
the llubber Restriction Scheme and the taxes on new coftee plan a- 
tions in Brazil. (5) The fixing of a minimum price. Ihis usuaUy 
implies some restriction of production, ((i) purvhuscs of he 

commodity in order to raise its market price. 'Ihis method has 
been much used by the Brazilian Government to support the pure 

of coSee. . , , X 4 

In general, attempts to monopolise raw malerials liavc not met 

with much success. They have sometimes been of benefit to the 

producers, but more often, especially in the long run, tie} lave 

been of considerable injury to them. I'or tlie wui f eioiumi} as 

whole all these attempts liave been of relatively minor si-niificance ; 

and most of them have not lasted long.^ Either it proves impossible 

to restrict permanently the total supply, owing grow 

production in countries outside the scheme or tei mica jirogress 
evolves substitutes, as in the ease of synthetic nitrate which com- 
pete with the monopolised cornmoditv. The former alternatue is, 
of course, more likely if the price is maintained (ns it was in the 
case of rubber) at a level which yields abnormally high profits to 
outside producers. The fear that certain countries will be able, 
through their control of certain raw materials, to extort tribute 
from the rest of the world— a fear which is the opposite of the fear 
of dumping — has at present no real basis. 

3. International CABiELS.’-The question of internalionol 
cartels, that is of uniting the producers, in a given brnnch of 


Im 


» The unprecedented fall sinre 1928 in the prices of raw . 

Wid U, he utlrihuted to previous rnoiio|.oliRUc ox.eHses; it is nevorllu-less .i Kood 

Uluitraiion of our thesis. 

^ The whole literature on 

League of Nations and the I 

various memoranda reports on the question hy 


n cartcU deals also with iiiteriiationul cartels The 
InUrnalional (’hamher of Commerce have puhlish.-d 
nn the nuestiori hy M‘Gr.-K<>r. K. Wiedeiifeld, C. 
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industiy, of as many coimtries as possible into an organisation to 
exercise a single planned control over production and price and 
possibly to divide markets between the different producing countries, 
has aroused much interest since the War. It has been discussed at 
many international conferences and has afforded an outlet for the 
phantasies of numerous writers. The motive has been less the 
fear of monopolistic exploitation of consumers than the hope that 
agreements among the producers of different countries, united in 
international cartels, might prepare the way for the removal or 
lowering of tariff barriers. We shall confine our remarks upon 
international cartels to the question of whether this is desirable or 
possible, since to examine international cartels in all their aspects 
would involve an analysis of the whole cartel-problem and would 
take far too much space. 

The hope in question seems very dear to the French. They have 
declared again and again at conferences of the League of Nations 
and of the International Chamber of Commerce that a far-reaching 
cartellisation of as many branches of industry as possible in order 
to exercise an international control over production — that is, to 
eliminate free competition — is an indispensable preliminary to a 
general lowering of tariffs. It is interesting to note that it is 
France, the country which has moved less than any of the great 
European States in the direction of collectivism, who is the strongest 
advocate of this sort of planning in the international sphere.^ 
Germany — the classical home of cartels and intervention, taking 
an important share in all the international cartels — remained, on 
the whole, sceptical and unsympathetic to the French thesis of 
forming international cartels in order to lower tariffs. 

The French industrialist and politician Loucheur, one of the 
most influencial advocates of the cartel idea, explained, in a speech 
before the World Economic Conference at Geneva in 1927, that the 
only way to solve the European economic problem seemed to be 
“ to organise the European industries upon the horizontal method, 
that is, by branches of industry. Only in this way can we begin to 
make the important adaptations which are necessary, and . . . the 
international cartels will . . . also in part solve the question of 
reducing tariffs." 

At the international conferences the French thesis was opposed 
by the representatives of countries with a liberal trade policy — 
England, Holland, and the Scandinavian countries — together, as 

Laiomers, R. Conte, Domeratzky, Tht International Cartel Movement {Trade 
Information Bulletin, Washin^n, annaal report); Costa, Le rMt iconotMqv* 
dee unions internationalet de moducteurs (1932); A. Plumer, International Com- 
iines in Modern Industry (1934). 

* The French liking for import quotas also illtiatrates ibis cunoas attitade. 
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we haye observed, with Germany. And it was opposed with good 
reason. The thesis proves on closer examination to be a false one, 
introduced as a red herring by Protectionists. 

(I) The first thing to do is to get at least an approximate notion 
of the scope and significance of the existing international cartels 
and to estimate the proportion of total world trade formed by com- 
modities under their control. This is no easy problem, since not 
much work has been done in this field. Liefmann estimates the 
number of international cartels at the beginning of the century 
at 40, Harms estimates it for 1912 at 100, and Wagenfuhr estimates 
it for the post-War period at 320, of which 230 were industrial 
cartels.** But this is of little help, since their economic significance 
cannot be counted in figures but must be estimated qualitatively - 
But ordinary observation and general considerations suggest that 
one should not rate too highly the part played by international 

cartels in world trade. 

The general remarks which writers have made as to the suita- 
bility for cartellisation of various branches of industry of course 
apply also to international cartels, but with the qualification that 
all the difficulties and obstacles in the way of cartelhsmg a branch 
of production increase in geometrical proportion to the number of 
participating countries. It is much more difficult to bring together 
the producers of several countries than those of one country. But, 
in addition to that, national cartels— the indispensable forerunners 
of international ones— are not equally developed in different 
countries, nor are all countries equally willing to take part m an 
international agreement. Thus the possibility of forniing an inter 
national cartel at all, and the length of time for which it will hold 
together if formed, depend upon whichever country is the weakest 
link in the chain. For example, the cartellisation of industry is 
less developed in England than elsewhere; hence England is not a 
member of most international cartels, and this fact greaUy limits 
their power. Moreover, the fact that England would remain outside 
prevents a number of international cartels from coming into 

existence. . , , 

Cartels can achieve their aim of raising the price or any con 
siderable period of time only if they can in some measure control 
the production, and this in turn is possible only when the output is 
not too widely distributed among different producers. Hence the 
cartellisation of agriculture is out of the question. Thus the 


» Th« world criiiB ba. greatly lessened the imporUoce, and to a less extent 

the number, of international cartels. . . 

• Price in the widest sense, including conditions of 
divide the market regionally among their members thereby also affect the price. 
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proposal for international cartels can contribute nothing towards the 
solution of the problem of agrarian protection, which plays such a 
dominant part in the Protectionist system of most countries.’ 

Again, every industry in which the bulk of the output is con- 
tributed by small or medium sized firms is unsuitable for cartellisa- 
tion. This rules out all industries in which individual craftsman- 
ship or design or taste, or frequent changes of fashion, play a 
large part. All the textile and wood-working industries are very 
little suited to cartellisation. 

The following groups of industries are the most suitable for 
cartellisation on an international basis : 

{a) Industries closely based on raw materials and able to 
prevent the entry of outsiders by a strict control of the raw-material 
supplies. Apart from the raw-material monopolies already 
mentioned, the international lead, magnesium, copper, aluminium, 
and zinc cartels belong to this group, as do in part the cartels of the 
chemical industry. But all except the last named are concerned 
with raw materials upon which most countries levy no import 
duties. Hence they hold no interest for tariff policy and are 
important only in that they exploit the consumers. 

(b) Yevy important are cartels to exploit patents. These play a 
large part in the electrical and chemical industries. Examples are 
the incandescent lamp cartel and the ball-bearings cartel. 

(c) Most important of all are cartels in those industries in which 
the advantages of large concerns are especially great and in which, 
therefore, there is most concentration. Newcomers are deterred by 
the large amount of capital (which must largely be transformed into 
very specific forms) required to set up a concern approaching 
optimal size. The iron and steel industry falls into this group, 
together with part of the chemical and artificial-silk industries. 
Probably the best-known example of an international cartel is the 
Continental Crude Steel Cartel. But, in addition to this, the iron 
ard steel industry has established a whole series of cartels for rails, 
tubes, and so on. Those who hope to reduce tariffs through inter- 
national cartels produce the international cartels of this industry 
as their show-piece. 

Nevertheless there is not much ground for this hope, for 
international cartels cover too small a sector of world trade and 

7 But this has not prevented various proposals, especially by the French, to 
set up agricultural carJels, e.y., a wheat cartel. These, however, do not relate 
to cartels in the usual sense but to Stale intervention, Government purchases, and 
so on. The Canadian ' wheat pool ’ is well-known, but its attempt to keep up 
the price of wheat was soon frustrated. The American New Deal has evolved 
various methods to reduce and control agricultural output and was very success- 
ful in solving the problem of poverty amidst plenty by removing the plenty. 
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have nothing like sufficient cohesion to do much in this direction. 
If one does not wish to resort to the strongest kind of intervention, 
in order to compel firms to join international cartels— a course 
already urged by influential French exponents of the cartel idea®— 
it is clear that for purely quantitative reasons the existing inter- 
national cartels are not a suitable instrument for demolishing tariff 
walls within any measurable time. And our next point, which 

follows, strengthens this view. 

(II) Many of the present international cartels owe thetr own 
existence to tariffs. They are therefore scarcely adapted for 
destroying tariffs. Unless the industry in question happens to be 
about equally strong in every participating country, the weaker 
national groups would not and cannot give up their tan pro 
tection. The members of the so-called international cartels are 
usually united by rather loose agreements, and the allocation of 
quotas and sales areas is made only lor a short period at a tinie^ 
Negotiations, often very difficult, as to the allocation of quotas and 
markets among the members when the existing agreements expire, 
are going on nearly all the time. It cannot be too strongly 
empLsised that in these struggles, in which each member-counI ry 
tries to get better terms from the others as the pnce of its 
adherence, the strongest means of exerting pressure is the exis ing 
tariffs and, in particular, the possibility of raising them Indeed, 
in recent years many tariff increases have taken place or have been 
definitely threatened with the expressed intention of strengthen. 

the posilion of the national industry ,n its riegotiations w. h 
international cartel. Hence the weaker members of 
cartels will not willingly forgo their actual or pn eii 

protection. . 

Of course this is not to deny that if tariff walls were removed, 
let us say in Europe or in Central Kurope, then huiopean oi 
^6ntral European cartels would re[>lace iiulional ones. lut t is 
would happen only ajler tariff walls wen* removed over a certain 
area. Without such a removal, tliis development would take pluco 
only in those exceptional cases in which, in spite of the tariffs. 


.. • The experts of the League of NaUui.s lave strongly denouiued this curshv 
The experts expressly point out that the eNtahlishincnt of iiiUTiiation.il industi i.il 
f-rlels should not be brought about arlificiully by m.-ahures ot c..m|iulsion. It 
*• much belter to let them arise from ihc free iiiiliulivo of ihe parti, ipating 
groups as a result of the prevailing economic circuiustaiices. Uoth iho foundation 
Md the actions of the cartels should he quite free from the inliueiico of itov.-in- 
ments, which may use them to promote their own aims in the sphere of ti.ido 
policy." Report of the Economic Experts of the Europa-Coimnisftum of the 
'^ngue of Nations. 
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approximately the same situation prevailed as would prevail under 
Free Trade.® 

We now turn to the decisive argument against this whole idea. 

(Ill) International industrial cartels can facilitate the reduc-^ 
tion of tariffs only when they themselves serve as substitutes for 
tariffs, so that the Protectionism of cartels replaces the Protec- 
tionism of tariffs. For in what way could international cartels 
facilitate tariff reductions? Clearly by guaranteeing to the weaker 
members the same relative position which they enjoy under the 
existing tariffs. This is most plainly seen in the case of inter- 
national cartels to allocate markets. (The majority are of thj fl 
type.) Such cartels divide the total market among their members 
and delimit the sales areas of their various member-groups or 
individual firms. If they agree upon the same division, despite the 
tariffs, as that which would prevail under Free Trade, both the 
tariffs and the agreements are superfluous and the removal of the 
tariffs makes no difference in this respect. But if the division is 
different from this, then its effect is similar to that of tariffs; it 
maintains an irrational situation and makes more difficult, or 
prevents, an international division of labour. 

International cartels may be of advantage in other directions. 
They may make possible a pooling of knowledge and may eliminate 
some waste, such as that due to competitive advertising. They 
may perhaps be welcomed as the forerunners and pioneers of an 
economy united on an international basis. They may be expected 
to lessen the severity of economic crises (although this hope is not 
altogether supported by experience). But as a means for reducing 
tariffs and for painlessly enabling the advantages of international 
division of labour to be enjoyed, they are not suitable. If we shrink 
from the difficulties of adaptation, we must renounce the advantages 
of the international division of labour. But the conflict of interests 
is too strong to offer any hope that the various parties will 
voluntarily unite in an international cartel in order to renounce 
tariff protection and to carry out under their own banner all the 
adjustments required to give full effect to the international division 
of labour. 

Another question, which would demand very careful considera- 
tion, is whether the adjustments which would follow a reduction 
of tariffs might not be facilitated by planned intervention by the 


* The fact that indostrial groups are of equal strength (that is, working 
the same cost-conditions) in the participating countries is no proof ^at they wowd 
remain so if tariffs were removea. Under ^ee Trade it might easily be profitable 
to expand one group aod liquidate another. 
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State in the form of subsidies and bounties to hasten the consequent 
adaptations. But at present, when there is not general agreement 
upon the desirable goal, it is too early to bother about the detailed 
technique. The simplest way to facilitate the transition is to 
agree upon a general reduction of all tariffs. 




PART II. 


C.-THE TECHNIQUE OF TRADE POLICY. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


THE CONTENT AND FORM OF TARIFF LAWS AND THEIR 
APPLICATION. OTHER KINDS OF PROTECTION. 

§ Introductory. 

We have hitherto supposed the height of the import duties, 
together with the customs area and the goods to which they apply, 
to be definitely given. We must now enquire how it is decideil iri 
any particular case whether a good is subject to dutv, and. if so. 
how much duty must be paid and at which place and at what time. 
If such matters are not to be left to the arbitrary decision of the 
customs authorities, and if as much uniformity as possible is to 
be secured in carrying out the various regulations, those responsilde 
for framing the relevant laws and decrees have a very difficult ta^k 
to perform. The general terms and expressions which must be used 
often prove in their application to be ambiguous and not sufficiently 
precise. Take, for example, the phrase, ‘ the value of the good.’ 
Does this mean its value at the place from which it is sold, or its 
value at the frontier, or its value when finally received by the 
buyer? Again, it is often not easy to determine exactly the various 
facts upon which the amount of the duty depends. To secure 
uniformity of practice, detailed instructions as to procedure must 
be given to the customs officials. Examples of such instructions 
are those describing how to ascertain the value or the net weight 
of the good subject to duty.* 


§ 2. The Tariff Schedule and the Customs Area. 

A tariff schedule is a list of all the existing import duties. An 
import duty may be laid down in a law or in a decree or in an 
inter>State agreement. Hence one can distinguish between 
autonomous and agreed (or ‘ conventional ’) duties. Moreover, the 
tariff law or agreement may provide either for one or for two or 
more different rates of duty upon the same good. Hence we can 
distinguish between a single tariff, a double tariff, and a tariff with 

* Tho best general treatise on the technical problems of comniorcial policy 
is tiretfory, y'an//«; A Study in Method (1921). See also Gruntzol, Syxletn der 
/lundrlspolitik, 3rd edii., Dictionary of Tariff Information and The Tariff and /in 
Bitlory. both published by tho U.8. Tariff Commission, Washington, 1924 and 
1934; Culbertson, International Economic Policiea (1925); Greiff, Die neuen 
Methoden der BandeUpolitik (1934). 
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more than two columns. Dnder a single tariff, no distinction is 
made between tbe import of the good from one country and from 
another, except that it may be allowed free entry from certain 
countries. The tariff with several columns (or * decks *) dis- 
criminates according to the country of origin of the good, 
or the country from which it is consigned. The double 
tariff distinguishes either between autonomous and conventional 
duties or between maximum and minimum duties. Conven- 
tional duties npply to goods coming from countries with 
which there is a relevant trade treaty or agreement, and 
autonomous duties to goods coming from other countries. 
Minimum duties are usually laid down by Parliament in the tariff 
law and fix a lower limit to any concessions which the Administra- 
tion may make. The minimum duties may apply automatically to 
all countries with which there are relevant trade agreements, the 
maximum duties applying to the other countries. Sometimes a 
distinction is drawn between * deferred ’ duties, which are held in 
reserve to be applied, for example, if a tariff war arises, and the 
normal tariff ordinarily in force.* These various distinctions are 
easy to understand from an economic point of view. But the 
terminology used to describe them is not quite uniform. Different 
terms may be used owing to some peculiar feature of the political or 
legal situation or to overcome some tactical difficulty in negotiating 
a trade agreement. 

Most countries distinguish between the Customs law and the 
tariff law. The former lays down general rules as to the method of 
executing the law, the competence and rights of the various official 
bodies and persons, and other matters which do not further interest 
us, together with instructions as to methods of valuation. Hence 
its provisions are not very often changed. The tariff law, on the 
other hand, fixes rates of duty, which may frequently be altered. 
A kind of official comraentarv, which ver\’ often has the force of 
law, enumerates and describes the various goods subject to duty, 
stating under which tariff number each falls. The various goods 
often used to be listed in the tariff schedule in alphabetical order* 
or according to the height of the duty, but under the highly pro- 
tective tariffs of today they are always classified according to their 
country of origin, characteristic features, uses, and materials. A 
modern tariff schedule is a formidable affair: for example, the 

2 Of courso, the duties could be raised in case of need by law. But since the 
legislative machine does not always work promptly, general powers to impose or 
increase duties in special circumstances may be given to tbe Administration. 

^ For example, until 1924 Belgium had an alphabetically-arranged schedule 
with few and low duties. 
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present German one contains 19 divisions, again divided into sub- 
divisions, and many hundreds of individual items. 

Since the brief period of Free Trade in the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century came to an end, the general tendency has been, 
and still is, for tariff schedules to become more extensive, their 
classifications more complicated, and their individual items more 
numerous.* This is due both to the wider scope of Protection and 
to the growing specialisation of modern production. Increasing 
care is shown in grading the various duties and in relating them 
one to another, especially in connection with the successive stages 
in a production process. A duty on undyed yarn to benefit spinners 
implies a correspondingly higher duty on dyed yarn to protect the 
dyers and this in turn necessitates a duty on cloth and finally on 
clothes, and so on. Account must be taken also of the numerous 
possibilities of substitution as, for example, between natural silk, 
artificial silk of various kinds, and other textile fabrics. 

Another reason for the increasing complication of tariff 
schedules is the effort to evade the Most Favoured National Clause. 
To this end, the specialisation of tariff items is sometimes carried 
80 far that a slight difference of quality, if it is found only in 
goods coming from a certain countrj- or countries, is listed as a 
separate item. In this way it is possible, if desired, to reduce the 
duty on goods coming from one country without also reducing it — 
under the provisions of the Most Favoured Nation Clause — upon 
similar goods from other countries. The example of this always 
quoted is a provision in the German tariff, dating from 1902 and 
still valid, which is clearly meant to apply to Switzerland and 
Austria, relating to “ brown or dappled cows reared at a level of 
at least 300 metres above the sea and passing at least one month 
in every summer at a height of at least 800 metres.” 

Thus a modern tariff schedule is a complicated instrument 
which could not have been created at one stroke. It has acquired 
its present form as the result of decades of continuous alterations. 
Every separate sub-division and item has its history and is the 
result of struggle and intrigue. Only a few specialists are at home 
in its thicket of clauses and are in a position to judge the signi- 
ficance of their finely-drawn distinctions. 

There can be no doubt that the increasing complication of 
tariff schedules is in itself an increasing hindrance to the inter- 


For example^ the firet schedule of the German Customs Union (1854) con« 
Uined 190 items, the first of the German Reich in 1871, 230. This crew to 490 
in 1888, 1800 iq ld02, and 2600 in 1928. At that date the French schedule com- 
pnaed 6000 items. Cf. Memoranda by T. W. Page and Trendelenburg submitted 
to the World Economic Conference^ 1927 (League Documents). 
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national division of labour. The administrative difficulties and 
annoyances to be faced are thereby increased; and the general 
level of tariffs is thereby made higher than it would otherwise be, 
since it is much easier to increase the duties upon special suV 
divisions or items than to obtain an increase covering a large 
number of goods simultaneously. Moreover, the protective effect 
of a duty can be enhanced without raising the average height of 
the duty if one tariff item is divided into a number of separate items 
each with its own rate of duty. 

The World Economic Conference of 1927, appreciating these 
facts, demanded (at the instance of Germany) a simplification of 
tariff nomenclature. The League of Nations set up an inter- 
national committee of experts to work out a uniform scheme for 
this purpose. They produced a scheme very similar to that of the 
German tariff. The aim should now be to induce as many countries 
as possible to adopt this proposed standard classification and, if 
possible, to promise not to create any further divisions or sub- 
divisions. But the prevailing Protectionist spirit offers little 
hope that this aim will be attained. We cannot assume that 
Protectionism will be outwitted by such a manceuvre.* 

Today the cxtstomi area usually coincides with the area of the 
country. It is well known that this was not always so. Before 
and during the Mercantilist era, and even later, there were 
numerous internal tariff districts, although then the tariffs were 
mainly for revenue.* Even today there are exceptions to the rule 
that tariff boundaries coincide with State boundaries. It may 
happen that a part of one country belongs to the customs area of 
another. Thus the German customs area includes two small 
Austrian villages which are excluded from the Austrian customs 
area on account of their geographical position. Again, it is well 
known that the French hinterland of Geneva formed part of the 
Swiss customs area until 1918. The Hague International Court 
declared that the provision of the Treaty of Versailles which trans- 
ferred this district to the French customs area was not valid. Other 
exceptions to this general rule are provided by customs unions 
(discussed later) and by colonies. 


A The complicatione of the modern tariff schedule afford interested parties 
rich opportunities to work in the dark and to obtain special advantages at ^e 
cost of the community without the eeneral public realising it. Some faring 
examples are given by Taussig, Bow Tarifft should not bt Made in Free Trader 
the Tariff and Beeiproeity, p. 163. But such things do not happen only in 

America. - . - 

B Some internal tariffs still exist in the form of taxes upon foonstuffs entering 
certain cities (‘ octrois ’). 
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§ 3. Specific and Al Valorem Duties. 


The amount of any particular import duty can be fixed in either 
of two ways. It may be laid down either that a fixed sum of money 
must be paid upon each unit of quantity (for example, hundred- 
weight) imported, or that a fixed percentage of the value of the 
amount imported must be paid. Duties of the former kind are 
termed specific and of the latter, ad valorem. If the true value of 
the good is known, then, of course, a specific duty can be expressed 
as an ad valorem duty, and conversely. But since it is usually 
difficult to determine accurately the value of an import, and since 
each specific duty, however specialised the tariff schedule, usually 
covers a range of different qualities and therefore of different 
values, the two kinds of duty are very different in their applica- 
tion. Each kind has both advantages and disadvantages. In 
general, ad valorem duties are the more difficult to collect, 
especially when they are high and therefore offer a greater incentive 
to evasion. Hence most countries have adopted the system of 
specific duties. But ad valorem duties still prevail in Free Trade 
countries with low tariffs, such as Holland, and in some overseas 
countries, including the United States. 


Specific duties have the following disadvantages: 

(1) They are regressive in their operation, since the cruder and 
cheaper qualities of a commodity are taxed more heavily (per unit 
of value). In consequence the home production of the finer qualities 
18 less protected. Ad valorem duties, on the other hand — always 
assuming that the value can be properly determined — allow for 
differences in quality and ensure equal treatment. This dis- 
advantage of specific duties can be overcome to a certain extent by 
increased specialisation of the tariff schedule. To this end the 
amount of the duty must be made to vary with each special feature 
of the good which affects its value. Thus yarn can be divided into 
categories, for tariff purposes, according to its fineness, cloth 
according to the number of threads per square inch, petrol accord- 
ing to its specific gravity, and so on, in order that the burden of 
the duty may be approximately equal as between more valuable and 
less valuable grades. Another method of avoiding the regressive 
effect is to impose a basic specific duty plus a supplementary ad 
valorem duty. 


(2) The real burden of specific duties varies with the price-level. 
When prices are rising the real burden of specific duties, and 
therefore their protective effect, becomes less; and conversely when 
prices are falling. Thus in recent years there has been a general 
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automatic increase in the real burden of duties owing to the sharp 
fall in prices. Governments have learned to allow for this circum- 
stance in times of inflation by stating the sum to be paid in terms 
of gold and receiving whatever amount of their own currency is 
equivalent to that at the time. But this expedient fails when» 
as in recent years, the value of gold itself changes. No country 
has so far made its duties vary with the purchasing power of 
gold, as shown by some general index of prices. 

(3) Speciflc duties cannot be applied to certain goods, such 
as works of art. A picture cannot be taxed according to its weight 
or surface area. 

The great advantage of speciflc over ad valorem duties is that 
the physical and chemical properties of a good can be determined 
much more easily than its value, although one should not under- 
rate the difficulties of specific duties under a very specialised tariff 
— indeed, they often involve complicated chemical and physical 
researches. 

Ad valorem duties have the advantage that the burden of the 
duty can be clearly expressed and the duties levied by different 
countries can more easily be compared. It means much more to 
say that a duty takes thirty per cent, of the value than to say 
that it takes so many shillings per hundredweight. 

The difficult problem under ad valorem duties is to determine 
the value of the good. Upon which price is the duty to be based P 
The f.o.b. price or the c.i.f. price, the price including or excluding 
the cost of packing ? The market price at the time when the- 
sales contract is made, or at the time when the goods are dispatched, 
or at the time when they cross the frontier? Is the invoice price 
or a specially declared value to be taken as the basis for the duty? 
The market price often fluctuates considerably during a single 
day, and varies with the grade or quality of the good, with the 
credit of the buyer, with the length of time allowed for payment, 
and with the amount bought. In order to obtain anything 
approaching a reliable valuation, a complicated system of controla 
and penalties, with rights of complaint and appeal, is necessary. 
For example, the State may have the right to purchase the gooda 
at their declared value or to examine the books of the firm (thus 
exposing it to the dangers of economic espionage)' or may demand 
invoices certified as correct by its consuls abroad (involving extra 
expense to the traders). Even so, sometimes, as in the case of 
gifts, there are no invoices and the market value cannot be deter- 


^ The methods of the American Customs Authorities, in particular, have led 
to increasing complaints in Europe. 
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mined. In such cases the American tariff takes the cost of pro- 
duction as representing the value, but clearly — for example, in 
the case of a picture — this is not always satisfactory. 

In order to overcome once and for all the difficulties of deter- 
mining the value of a good with a constantly fluctuating market 
value, resort is often had to official fixation of values. When 
such an official value can be revised if proof is given that it is 
wrong, the duty is still an ad valorem one. But when this is 
not possible, and the official valuation cannot be challenged, the 
duty becomes in effect a specific one.® 


§ 4. Sliding-scale Duties.® 

A very interesting problem, which has not so far been fully 
analysed by modern economists, is that of the so-called sliding- 
scale duties, which vary with the price of the commodity. These 
could be either specific or ad valorem, but in practice they are 
always specific. Historically, they have been confined almost 
entirely to duties on grain. They have been applied to grain 
because its price frequently changes owing to harvest variations, 
and it is such an important staple commodity that, on the one 
hand, its price can be readily ascertained and, on the other 
liand. Governments have sometimes endeavoured more or less to 
stabilise its value. 

Sliding-scale duties on grain were in force in England for 
hundreds of years. The details varied but the principle was 
maintained from 1463 to the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846. 
This principle is simple and obvious. In order to keep the 
price of corn as stable as possible, the duty was to be lowered 
when the price rose and raised when it fell. Thus, for example, 
the law of 1827 declared that when the price was from 62 to 
63 shillings the duty should be 203. 8d., and that for each fall 
in price of Is. the duty should be raised by 2s. and for each 
rise in price of Is, the duty should bo reduced by 2s. The duty 
should be determined afresh each week upon the basis of the 
average price of the six previous weeks. 

The experience of England with sliding-scale duties was very 


. * A of Nations memorandum prepared for the World Economic Con- 

lerence, 19?/^ gives an international survey over the methods used in various 

Gregory^ loc. cit., p. 2W. 

I, ^^terature ; Henoi^eenp Die gUittnde Skala /Ur GttrtidtidlU (1912); Diehl, 
di« Fratfe der J^nfulirung beweglicher Zolle ** in JahtbUchtt fur Notional^ 
und aUitiitik (1900), series 3, vol. 19: Gregory, Tariffs^ pp. 153 tt Btq.; 
B ®bding Scales in Dictionary of Tariff Information; Barnes, A UxHoty 
J tht English Corn Lotos from 1660 to 1846; Fay, Tht Corn Laws and Social 

Bngtand (1032). 
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unfavourable and brought the system into disrepute.^ It sneered 
from the inconvenience that it was possible to bring about a 
decrease in the duty by withholding supplies and an increase 
in it by speculatively forcing down the market price. Scarcely 
was the duty lowered than large quantities were imported in 
the expectation that it would shortly be raised again; this caused 
the price to fall and the duty again to be raised. In short, 
the effect was not to stabilise the price. Traders and speculators 
could not freely fulfil their function of smoothing out fluctuations 
in the price, and the fluctuations were in fact much greater than 
they would have been under fixed duties.* 

Most economists who have studied the question are of opinion 
that the failure of the system was due not only to the unfortunate 
way it was managed (especially before 1822) but also to its 
inherent defects. 

We cannot here discuss this matter fully. Instead, we shall 
set out some fundamental considerations, upon which a judgment 
of the whole arrangement must depend. 

Clearly an effective price-regulation through movable import 
duties is possible only in a country which imports grain, and 
which imports it, moreover, in amounts not too small relatively 
to its consumption, since otherwise a good home harvest would 
make the duty ineffective.* Further, success is more likely when 
the import is small in relation to the world market, so that the 
world price is independent of the height of the sliding-scale 
duty. For if the amount imported has a marked influence upon 
the world price, then an increase, for example, in the sliding-scale 
duty will push down the world price and thus weaken the effect 
of the increase upon the home price. If, then, the duty is further 
increased, this implies continuous fluctuations, especially if the 
market is much influenced by speculation. Theoretically, in order 
to stabilise the home price, such a duty must be levied as will 
have that result after allowing for its repercussions upon the world 
price. But it is almost impossible to discover what size such a 
duty should be, since this can be done only by trial and error, 
and during the process the market situation will probably alter. 

The necessary conditions for a satisfactory working of sliding- 

1 The same applies to the experience of other countries, e.g. Bavaria in 1826, 
Sweden in 1830, France in 1831, and Belgium and Holland in 1834-M. 

3 Henningsen takes a different view, but this does not seem to me to be borne 
ont by the statistical data he gives. Against him we can set the well-founded 
judgment of Marshall : " Her (England’s) perverse mixture of prohibitions and 
sliding scales rendered it an act of gambling rather than of sober business to 
grow wheat ” [Official Papers (1926), p. 380.). 

3 We have Mready shown that fixed duties also may lead to undesired fluctua- 
tions in price. See chap, xviii, § 6. 
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scale duties were only very incompletely present in England in 
1846. When these conditions, implied alx)ve, are present, it is 
theoretically correct to make the height of the duty vary with 
the world price and not with the home price, as usually happens. 
It is necessary to make a firm decision as to the level at which 
the home price is to be stabilised and to make the duty equal 
to the difference between this desired price and the prevailing 
world price. 

Even so, the danger that such a stabilisation policy may be 
defeated by speculative manoeuvres is not thereby abolished.* In 
order to overcome all these difficulties, the regulations must become 
ever more complicated until, finally, the only resource is an import 
'fnonopoly. Switzerland has had a monopoly of the import of 
grain during and since the War and her experience, as regards 
the stabilisation of the home price, has been by no means 
unfavourable.® 

It must also be remembered that, in view of the inelastic 
demand which usually prevails for grain, stability of the home 
price often is less favourable to agriculture than a variable price. 
Suppose that a bad harvest at home coincides with poor world- 
harvests and the world price is therefore high. Under either 
Free Trade or fixed duties the -farmers would find at least some 
compensation for the small harvest in an increased price. But 
if at such a time the duty is lowered and the price therefore 
does not rise, the returns to the home producers of grain must 
fall. To stabilise the price is by no means the same thing as 
to stabilise the corresponding branch of industry. 

* Henningsen has proposed that the duly, to be fixed in a complii^ted fa.shioQ 
by means of a basic duty and two supplementary duties, shall be both decided 
upon and levied at the close of the period of time during which the importa 
subject to it have come in. Clearly, this would turn the trad© in gram into a 
Qiere gamble 

® The advocaUs of this scheme contend that the main advantage of restricting 
imports by means of an import-monopoly is that the same protection can bo given 
to producers by imposing a smaller burden upon consumers than they would have 
to bear under a duty Suppose that under free import the price of wheat would 
be 20s. a quarter and that producers have been guaranteed a price of 409. Then 
under a tariff, a duty of must be imposed and the price to consumers is 

raised to 408. An import monopoly would give producers the same benefit more 
cheaply. If we suppose that the import is about equal to the home production, 
then the monopoly can sell the wheat at a ‘ mixed price ’ of 30.s. to consumers, 
without producers getting any leas. It can use ita profits on the imported wheat 
to keep down its homo price. (In an accurate calculation, of course, account would 
have to be taken of the expansion of demand.) It is clear that this advantage 
of a monopoly is possible only if the State renounces its receipts from a wheat 
<iuty. Moreover, the import must not be too small relatively to the home pro- 
duction. For example, nn import monopoly of grain into Germany would have, 
for this reason, only a quite small effect in cheapening the price to consumers. 
See Gross, “ Zoll- odor Monopolischulz fiir den osterr. Getreidebau ? ” and 
Pischmeister, “Zoll oder Monopol?” both in 'Atitnchrift ftir Naiioruttakonomit 
vol. 1. On the Swiss experiences, see Landmann» Dit Agrarpolifik d€$ 
^chivtittTi$chtn InduitritsUiateB (1928); Hainisch. Das Otirtidmonapol (1929). 
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§ 5. Import Prohibitions, Export Prohibitions, and Quotas. 

Import prohibitions closely resemble prohibitive duties, so that 
what we have already said about the latter applies to them also, 
and need not be repeated here. 

We shall not consider import prohibitions imposed for reasons 
other than those of trade policy, such as Security (for example, 
arms). Health (for example, prohibitions under veterinary regula- 
tions), Morality (for example, pornographic writings), and so on. 
Import prohibitions imposed for reasons of trade policy, that is to 
say in order to discriminate between the home and the foreign 
supply, were frequent in Western Europe in the first half of the 
nineteenth century and earlier, especially on finished products. 
During the War and the period of inflation which followed, they 
again became a permanent feature of trade policy, being imposed 
for purely Protectionist reasons and upon the pretext of safeguard- 
ing the currency by preventing too great an adverse balance of 
trade. After the period of inflation their importance again 
dwindled. In 1927 the League of Nations tried to get an inter- 
national agreement not to impose import and export prohibitions. 
But the application of this agreement was made conditional upon 
the adherence of certain States, and, with the refusal of Poland to 
ratify the project, it came to nothing. During the recent years of 
depression numerous countries have again resorted to prohibitions, 
either open or concealed, upon imports. The pretext is usually the 
protection of the currency. But the case presented for such prohi- 
bitions always contains Mercantilist misconceptions of the most 
primitive kind. 

Export prohibitions were numerous, upon raw materials and 
other producers' goods, during the Mercantilist period, but in 
modern trade policy they play only a subordinate part. During 
the War many countries prohibited the export of essential raw 
materials and foodstuffs in order to ensure suflicient supplies for 
their own civil and military needs. But after the War they were 
soon removed. Such export prohibitions as there are today, apart 
from those imposed upon non-economic grounds (for example, of 
national works of art), apply to raw materials, with the object of 
ensuring that they are worked up within the country. Thus 
Rumania prohibits the export of crude oil, in order to protect its 
refineries. Many countries prohibit (or tax) the export of hides 
and bones. In 1928 seventeen European countries made an inter* 
national agreement not to hinder the export of these commodities, 
and this came into force in 1929.® 


« Other examples are the prohibition of the export of ostriches and ostrich- 
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Protectionism leads to really grotesque situations when the 
country producing a raw material prohibits its export in that form 
and importing countries restrict its import in a more finished form. 
We have already remarked that Rumania prohibits the export ol 
crude oil. But Austria, which is a natural market for Rumanian 
oil (coming up the Danube), restricts the import of refined oil in 
order to protect her refineries. This dilemma has been resolved 
in the following way. The crude oil is refined and separated into 
its constituent parts in Rumania; then these parts (benzine, petrol, 
and BO on) are again brought together and imported as so-called 
‘ mixed oil ' into Austria, where they are again separated in the 
Austrian refineries. Hungary’s demand for Rumanian oil is met 
in a similar way. 

We turn to the system of quotas.^ Sometimes a given quantity 
of a good is permitted to enter duty-free or upon payment of a 
relatively low duty, imports in excess of that quantity being 
charged a relatively high rate of duty. But our remarks will relate 
mainly to import quotas, under which the fixed amount which 
may be imported cannot be exceeded. One can distinguish between 
autonomous quotas, fixed by law or by decree, and agreed quotas, 
fixed by some trade agreement with one or more other countries. 

Each quota has a similar effect upon the amount imported to a 
duty of a given height, in the sense that under given conditions 
it is always possible to find a rate of duty which will curtail imports 
by just as much as any given quota. But a duty, so long as it is 
not prohibitive, does not sever all connection with the world 
market; it does not prevent the amount imported from varying in 
response to changed conditions and needs. A quota, on the other 
hand, cuts all links between the home price and the price on the 
world market. 

The quota system, in any form, raises problems which tariffs 
alone do not raise. Under tariffs, the market-forces of supply and 
demand determine who shall import, and how much. Anybody 
may import as much as he pleases, but, of course, he must pay the 
duty, just as he pays the costs of transport. But if the amount 
imported is restricted to a certain quantity, then — always provided 
that the restriction is effective, in the sense that less is imported 
under the quota than would be imported under the free play of the 

by South Africa, and of date palm sboota by Egypt and Tunis, and of 
pineappla seedlings by Cuba, in order to prevent their cultivation in other coun 
tries. Several important countries prohibit or limit the export of scrap-iron. 

» The literature is mainly in German. An extension of the argument in the 
text is to be found in my book LiberaU und plantiirtachaftliche /Jandeiapoh^ik- 
(1934). Of. also Hafner, Zur Theorie dor mengenmassigop Einfuhrrcgulierunc.’ 
W tlttoirtacha/iliekta Arekiv (1934 and 1935), vols. 40 and 41. F. A. Haight. 
French Import Quotaa. A new Inatrument of Commercial Policy (1955). 
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market — a new principle of selection is introduced which is divorced 
from the play of the market. The fixing of import quotas, like the 
fixing of maximum prices, is an interference with the price- 
mechanism which is alien to the ‘price^system. 

When the import of a good is subjected to quota, a difference 
comes about between the home price and the foreign price which 
is not covered by the cost of transport plus the duty. Thus it 
becomes unusually profitable to import such a good, and it must 
somehow be decided who shall have the privilege of importing it. 
The most primitive method, adopted for example by France for 
certain commodities in 1931, is to permit all the units of the 
good to enter the country until the moment when the quota for the 
period is filled. The result of this is that at the beginning of each 
quota-period as large a quantity as possible is rushed into the 
country. There is no need to labour the point that this is not a 
rational method of selection. 

Another method is to sell licences to import to those who will 
pay the most for the privilege. This is perhaps the most rational 
principle of selection, from the standpoint of the importing country; 
but it has not been used by any Government. In some countries 
it has been used unofficially to a certain extent, in that would-be 
importers must bribe the body entrusted with the distribution of 
import licences in order to obtain the right to import. 

It is customary to distribute concessions to import (usually in 
the form of licences) among the importing houses or — if the goods 
are consumed industrially — directly among the consumers. Usually 
the total quota is distributed among the traders or consumers con- 
cerned upon the basis of the relative amounts they imported in the 
year before the quota was imposed. But this is only a provisional, 
and not a permanent, solution, for as time goes on this basis must 
become obsolete. A permanent solution, in the case of a producers’ 
good, involves ascertaining the relative needs of each industrialist 
who uses it; this in turn implies a control of production; and 
the economy comes more and more under the sway of the State 
and of those bodies or associations to which it may delegate its 
powers. 

The import licences may be distributed, especially if the good 
is a consumers’ good, among traders. These then make large profits 
without corresponding effort. Skill in trading ceases to be a 
principle of selection. Instead, those who happened to be import- 
ing the good when the quota system came into force, or those with 
the most influence or the greatest skill in bribing, are the ones 
selected. But it is unlikely that a number of fortunate traders will 
be allowed indefinitely to obtain abnormal profits in this way. 
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The system will probably end in a State import-monopoly, or in 
something approaching it. This will have the advantage, from a 
Protectionist standpoint, of permitting the amount imported to be 
rapidly varied according to the situation in the home market.® 

It is a fact recognised by both friends and foes of the present 
economic system, that import quotas lead directly away from 
Capitalism towards a planned economy. We may leave planners 
themselves to decide whether it augurs well for the planned 
economy of the future that it should be ushered in by the svstem 
of import quotas, so lacking in rationality and flexibility, and 
involving, through its inroads upon the international division of 
labour, such a great diminution in productivity. But it seems 
unlikely that the system will continue to find much support, for 
already, in a relatively short time, its errors have been too glaring 
and its evils too obvious. 


§ 6. Other Protectio-vist Devices. 

1. General Remarks. — In addition to tariffs and import pro- 
hibitions, there is a whole arsenal of expedients for discriminating 
between the home and the foreign supply, in order to restrict 
importation and to make it more expensive, and to hinder the 
international division of labour and divert factors of production 
from the rational lines into which the mechanism of comparative 
costs would direct them. A complicated system of affording un<lor- 
ground and indirect Protection has been created, of which it is 
often difficult to discover the full details; and it is often as potent 
iti destroying wealth as the open system of tariffs. This system 
of administrative Protection has grown to full stature under the 
increasing influence of interventionist ideas and socialistic experi- 
J^euts. It is an aspect of the trend towards greater State interfer- 
ence in economic affairs : a trend which is making for the destruction 
of the liberal economy and for compromises between different special 
mteresta at the cost of the community as a whole. It springs, 
on the one hand, from a change in intellectual outlook. The fear 
of State intervention and the belief in the beneficial results of 
the free play of economic forces {both, it may be conceded, often 

,, * If country A agrees with country B upon an import q^uota, the extra profits 
tnweby createa may go either to the importers or industrial users in A or to the 
or producers in B, or may bo divided in some proportion or other between 
tn« two groups. The division will depend partly upon whether import licences 
.granted by A or export licence.^ by B. Recently it has become customary 
w include a provision as to this in the trade agreement. But it is of course 
*®*****y for the exporters or producers or importers or users to ho united in 
•« organised association. This development has gone especially far in Austria. 
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held on irrational grounds) are disappearing. It springs, on the 
other hand, from the perfection of technical administrative 
instruments and devices, which enables the modern State to under- 
take tasks that were quite out of the question twenty years ago.® 

This kind of Protection causes great trouble to traders. No 
trade agreement can adequately cope with it, since it is always 
■appearing in new forms not covered by the agreements. This 
indirect preference given to home production is more dangerous 
than an import duty of corresponding height, for it rapidly changes 
its nature in an unpredictable manner, thus introducing an 
injurious uncertainty into the economy. 

2. We shall now attempt to make a grouping of interventions 
of this kind and to offer some illustrations. Of course,, our 
enumeration can make no claim to be exhaustive, since in this 
realm it is not possible for science to keep pace with the develop- 
ments of practice. 

(a) We may first mention customs regulations which make it 
more expensive to import by imposing unfavourable conditions for 
the payment of the duty and by similar devices. Thus the duty 
may be made 

example, when goods are sent by post. Again, especially when 
for some reason the goods can claim a ‘ preferential ’ rate of 
duty, it may be laid down that the duty must be paid at one 
or other of certain customs offices ; and those offices are selected 
which are most unfavourably situated, so that transport costs are 
increased. The regulations may demand expensive evidence of 
the country' of origin of the goods, or special packing, or the 
use of the language of the importing country in the attached 
documents, or a mark of origin upon each separate unit in a 
consignment. Many countries deliberately make their customs 
regulations complicated and mak^ it difficult for traders to discover 
exactly what they are. The Investigation of claims is made 
expensive and caused to drag on for a long time and high * supple- 
mentary ’ fees are charged for examining the goods ; duties are 
charged on the gross weight ; and so on. 

(b) A favourite device is the unfair use of veterinary regula- 
tions. Thus a long period of quarantine may be imposed upon 
living cattle or the import of slaughtered cattle may be permitted 
only in whole carcasses with the entrails still adhering. Helfferich 

® It is true that in many countries too great a strain has been placed upon 
the capacity of this apparatus, and it has therefore worked badly. But this in 
no way alters the fact that there has been a marked increase in its capacity. 


payable at the frontier, which is a nuisance, for 
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declares that the German Inspection Laws do not so much protect 
the health of the German consumers as compel them (by keeping 
out foreign competition) to pay the highest possible price for 
meat.‘ 

(c) Discriminating freight-rates for transport by rail and by 
ship have a quite analogous effect to that of tariffs. This device 
is used to promote exports as well as to check imports. 

(d) Measures of the kind under discussion are not confined 
to making importation more expensive. Some measures have the 
object of making it more diflScult for importers to do business with 
foreign suppliers and, where possible, of nipping potential new 
import business in the bud. Thus difficulties are placed in the 
way of foreign commercial travellers: they are subjected to 
special taxes and are not allowed to bring samples across the 
frontier without paying duty upon them. Similarly, goods sent 
by post as samples or advertisements may be subjected to heavy 
duties. 

(e) In addition to making importation dearer and foreign 
competition more difficult, the State may directly or indirectly 
exert pressure upon home buyers to forgo foreign goods, even 
if they are cheaper and better than the competing home products. 
The State sets a ' good ’ example by purchasing supplies for the 
Army and Navy, the State railways, and other publicly-controlled 
services, from home producers. This preference for home suppliers, 
which partly openly and partly secretly is nearly everywhere tlie 
rule, is of great importance owing to the large volume of expendi- 
ture made by public bodies. The difference in price between 
home and foreign supplies may be very great, especially in 
countries which are industrially backward, so that this practice 
of placing public orders with home producers often involve.^ a 
considerable loss to the community. 

(f) The State also offers inducements to its citizens to buy 
home products. The means used are the granting of tax- and 
other concessions, together with administrative dodges of all kind.s. 
Thus in Italy there are black lists of businesses which are guiltv 
of the crime of purchasing from what happen to be their cheapest 
sources of supply, namely foreign countries. When the State 
purchases supplies for itself, it imposes upon its home suppliers 
the condition that they shall use as far as possible nmterials, and 
other means of production, which also are produced at home. 

(q) Mention should also be made of the psychological influence 
exerted upon the buying public by propaganda and business 


^ fianrielspolitik^ p. 65. 
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pressure. The ‘ Buy British ’ campaign has a parallel in most 
countries. Regular boycotts are often instituted against goods 
coming from certain foreign countries, appeals being made to 
national feeling and patriotism or, as in China and India, to hatred 
of the foreigner. In Finland, Holland, and Denmark an attempt 
has been made to organise a boycott of German goods as a measure 
of reprisal against increased German duties. 

(h) The positive complement of propaganda against imported 
goods is to make the use of home produce compulsory. Thus 
German regulations compel (home) butter to be added in the 
manufacture of margarine and (home) alcohol to be mixed with 
benzine, while in Austria home coal must be mixed with imported 
coal, and so on. 

(i) Protection by making it more difficult to effect payment is 
by no means a new phenomenon, but it has again come to the 
forefront in recent years. In nearly every country it is endeavoured 
to use the regulations as to foreign exchange for purposes of trade 
policy. A distinction is drawn between ‘ good ’ and ‘ bad ’ imports 
and it is made difficult or impossible to pay for the latter.^ 

(j) A leading example of indirect Protection is afforded by 
tax concessions and subsidies to certain branches of production and 
individual firms, in order to strengthen them in their fight against 
foreign competition. 


3. Appraisal. — The uninstructed public doubtless considers a 
number of these devices to be completely justified and not open 
to objection. Is it not a matter for congratulation when consumers, 
in consequence of an appeal to their patriotism, turn to home 
goods although the foreign goods may be cheaper? Is it not good 
that the State should spend the money which it takes from the 
economy in taxation only upon the products of home firms, so 
that it remains within the country? We must reply that in all 
these cases the effects upon the supply of goods and the satisfaction 
of wants® and the diversion of production from the rational lines 
of the international division of labour are exactly the same as those 
due to the diversion of demand towards home products through 
a tariff. These measures hence have in the main the same merits 
and defects, and are to be judged, and deplored or welcomed, in 
exactly the same way as tariffs. Thus we need add nothing about 
them to the remarks we have already made upon the effects of 
tariffs. 

2 On the problems of monetary policy raised by exchange control, tf. chap, 
vii, § 7. 

3 Possibly the desire to buy only home products might be regarded as a want 
in itself. 
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§ 7. Administrative Mitigations of Tariff Protection. 


We shall mention, only briefly, various arrangements which are 
designed to remove or to mitigate certain harsh features of a tariff 
system. These arrangements can be distinguished from tariff 
reductions in that they are not meant to affect the protective 
function of tariffs. Nevertheless, the border-line between devices 
of this kind which do not affect the amount of protection afforded 
and those which are virtually equivalent to a reduction in duties 


can seldom be clearly drawn in practice; and measures taken 
ostensibly to remove unnecessary severities (for example, the 
institution of a duty-free improvement trade) often represent 
important reductions in tariffs. 


We can distinguish two groups of measures : (a) 


measures 



relieve trade, and especially transit trade, and (6) measures to free 


certain uses of goods from the burden of import duties, notably to 
free the export industries from the burden of duties upon their 
means of production. The reason for measures of the second group 
is that if the prices of means of production are raised to the export 
industries, and export thereupon ceases or is greatly diminished, 
the home producers of such means of production obtain no benefit 
therefrom. The same applies to an industry producing for the 
home market and using imported means of production, if a duty 
on the latter greatly diminishes the sales of the industry. 

The first group of measures includes free ports, duty-free zones, 
and the permission for goods to enter and move across the country, 
under customs supervision, without paying duty. In favourably- 
situated places (such as a place where the journey is broken, a 
harbour, or a centre of trade or consumption) small Free Trade 


zones are created within the customs area. Here the goods can 


be brought, and transhipped or stored or repacked, and possibly 
worked up, without payment of duty, and subsequently ex|>orted to 
another country or to another Free Trade zone. A duty is levied 
only when the goods leave the free port or Free Trade zone 
(which may be under either public or private administration, but 
is always under the supervision of the customs authorities) to be 
sold upon the home market. All this in no way diminishes the 
protection afforded to home production, while it greatly relieves and 
promotes trade, and especially transit trade. 

Measures of the second group relate mainly to the active and 
passive improvement trades. Under a duty-free active improve- 
ment trade, goods are permitted to be imported duty-free under 
the condition that they are not to be consumed at home but only 

to be worked up and re-exported in their more finished form. Thus, 

1 * 
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for example, cloth is imported, is dyed or printed, and is then 
re-exported either to the country from which it came or to a third 
country. Provided that the home dyers or printers could not 
obtain this business if the imported cloth were subjected to duty 
or if they had to use the dearer home-produced cloth, there can 
be no objection against such a duty-free active improvement trade 
even from home cloth manufacturers who desire protection. But it 
often happens that the home producers (for example, of cloth) 
do lose orders, which they would otherwise get, from finishing 
industries working up similar goods imported free of duty to be 
sold abroad; and hence such exemptions from duties always give 
rise to disputes among the various parties concerned. 

Under a duty-free passive improvement trade, home-produced 
goods which have been worked up abroad are permitted to be 
imported again in their finished form free of duty. The active 
improvement trade given above as an example is a passive improve- 
ment trade from the standpoint of the other countries from which 
the cloth was exported in order later to be imported again in its 
dyed or printed form. 

Freedom from duties can be claimed for a passive improvement 
trade upon exactly analogous grounds to those relating to an active 
improvement trade, yet present-day Protectionist practice is far 
more favourable to the latter than to the former. In this respect, 
it is somewhat short-sighted, if not inconsistent. For if country 
A imposes hindrances upon a passive improvement trade, which is 
an active improvement trade from the standpoint of country 
B, then B is very likely to retaliate by placing difficulties in the 
way of an improvement trade which is passive for B but active for 
A. The natural solution is for the countries concerned to make 
reciprocal concessions, and, in fact, this often occurs. 

There are also quite a number of other administrative and legal 
devices which may enable means of production to be imported 
duty-free for certain purposes, but these are of interest only from 
the administrative standpoint and present no new economic 
problems. 

Another method of relieving export industries from the burden 
of duties upon their raw materials is to refund the duties when the 
(finished) goods are exported. But it is often very difficult to deter- 
mine how much dutj' has been paid upon the raw materials embodied 
in exported goods, and this device, therefore, provides opportunities 
for concealed export bounties and subsidies.* 


^ We should also remark here that an export bonoty under the name of a 
tax-refund is justified only in the case of a sptcud tax. lo this case the export 
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A special case of the refunding of duties is presented bv the 
German import certificates for grain, which we have already dis- 
cussed. The same kind of thing must come about if proofs are not 
demanded of the identity of the goods used in an improvement 
trade. Thus there may be an active improvement trade in which 
the goods said to be ‘ re ’-exported, and for which the exporters 
receive an alleged ‘ refund ’ of duties, are not identical with those 
which have been imported, in a cruder form, to be worked up. In 
such a case it may happen that the goods enter one part of the 
country and other units of these goods (in a more finished form) are 
exported from another part of the country. The improvement trade 
then brings about, in effect, a lowering of duties upon goods 
imported into one part of the country and an export bounty upon 
similar (finished) goods exported from another part. It is easy to 
justify the reduction of duties upon the goods imported. But it 
is not at all clear why this should be linked with virtual export 
bounties, which tend to divert production from its natural locations 
to locations nearer the export markets. 

§ 8. The Concept of ‘ the Height of .k T.atuff ’ and the 

Methods of Measuring It.* 

Those concerned with economic policy are frequently called 
upon to make a judgment as to the height of a tariff fin the sense 
of a tariff-wall). This nearly always involves a comparison between 
the height of the tariff in one country and in another, or between 
the height of the tariff in a given country at two different points 
of time. 

But the attempt to prove such a judgment as to the compara- 
tive height of a given tariff, and to express it in an exact numerical 
form, must face the greatest difficulties. These are not only of a 
technical statistical kind. They also arise from the fact that the 
concept ‘ the height of a tariff ’ proves on examination to be by 
no means clear and unambiguous 

Attempts have been made to measure the height of a tariff wall 
by the percentage of the total imports which consists of imports 
subject to duty. But the decisive objection to this method is 
obvious. The more closely a duty approaches the level at w’hich it 

bounty compensates for an interference with international competitive relations. 
The refund of a atniral turnover tax (such ae many countries impose) simply 

resembles a general export bounty. t ■ . 

“Literature: Loveday, "The Measurement of Tariff Levels' in Journal of 
tht Ufnial Stal\»tical Soextty (1929), vol. 92, reprinted in Bt\tn\n anti World Trade 
ilemorandum on Tariff Level /nrfices Prepared by the League of Nations 
(1927); Survey of Overeeat Markett (Balfour Committee) (1925), p. 543; Crawford, 
" Tariff Level Indices ” in Economic Becord (1934), vol. 10. 
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becomes prohibitive, the smaller will be the percentage of the 

. A country 

which has only prohibitive duties, allowing free entry to goods not 
subject to these duties, will have an extremely low tariff wall as 
measured by this method. Thus the figures given in the Statistical 
Abstracts of the United States show that under the Fordney 
MacCumber tariff of 1922 the share of total retained imports formed 
by duty-free imports from 1923 to 1931 was on the average 64 per 
cent., whereas from 1898 to 1909, under a much lower tariff, this 
share was only 45 per cent. 

The same objection applies to the methods, frequently used, of 
measuring the height of the general level of a tariff by the average 
burden of import duties upon the total imports. These methods 
take the percentage of the total value of all imports, or of the total 
value of all imports subject to duty, which is formed by the sums 
paid in import duties, as the measure or index of relative height. 
They also have the absurd result that prohibitive duties do not 
affect the index obtained. As judged by these methods, England in 
1925 (on account of her high revenue duties) had a higher tariff 
than Italy or Germany! Again, to take another example, the 
average duty-burden upon American imports averaged, according 
to this method, 13.70 per cent, from 1926 to 1930 as against 23 
per cent, from 1906 to 1910. A similar result is obtained if the 
receipts from duties are expressed as a share not of the total value 
of imports but of the total value of imports subject to duty (40 per 
cent. 1926 to 1930 as against 42.86 per cent. 1906 to 1910). 

In order to avoid these ridiculous results, other methods have 
been adopted. These all rest upon the following principle. Data 
are collected for as many goods as possible—ideally for every good 
which is subject to a duty — showing the amount of the duty as a 
percentage of the value of the good subjected to the duty. This 
involves converting specific duties into ad valorem duties for 
purposes of reckoning. An average is then taken which shows the 
average percentage of the value which is taken in duty. In the 

case of tariffs which apply a uniform ad valorem rate of duty for 

example, in the case of the present Dutch tariff which imposes, 
apart from a few exceptions, a uniform and general ad valorem 
duty of 10 per cent. — there is no need to compute such an average. 
It will be seen that the methods under discussion endeavour to 
represent an assortment of different duties, some ad valorem and 
some specific, by an index showing the uniform general ad valorem 
rate to which the assortment is about equivalent. 

In carrying out such computations, a number of different possi- 


total imports formed by imports subject to this duty 
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bilities and problems present themselves. These can be solved onlv 
if one is completely clear as to the aim which the computations are 
intended to achieve. 

I leave on one side the technical statistical diflSculties. For 
example, it is often very diflScult to convert a specific duty into an 
ad valorem duty, since the value of the good is not known or since 
there is not a uniform market price, the specific duty covering a 
range of different qualities and, therefore, of different values. 
For this reason, and also on account of the very large number of 
different goods which enter into international trade and the great 
specialisation of modern tariff schedules, it is necessary to select a 
limited number of goods from which to derive an index. The 
computation of the Austrian National Committee of the Inter- 


national Chamber of Commerce* covers 402 goods; that of the 
League of Nations is restricted to 78 goods. 

In computing the burden of a duty upon a particular good, 
one must choose as a basis its price in either the exporting or the 
importing country. But there is always the difficulty that the 
duty influences the price. Thus the importance of a given duty 
will vary with the elasticity of supply and of demand in both the 
exporting and the importing country. Again, every duty must 
not be allowed to have the same influence upon the resulting 
average. Clearly, for example, a duty on steel is more important 
than a duty on mustard. A weighted average must be constructed. 
This raises the question of the basis upon which different weights 
are to be assigned to different duties. One possible basis is the 
share of the good in the total imports of the country or countries 
in question. Another is its share in the total exports. Another 


is its share in the volume of world trade. 


Another is its share in 


the volume of production of one or more countries. But, which- 
ever of these bases is chosen, the difficulty remains that the size 
of this share will be decisively influenced by the height of the 
duty. 

How is one to select the goods which are to enter into the 
computation of the index? Here, again, there is quite a number 
of possibilities. Should the goods be chosen only from those 
imported by the country in question? If so, then as soon as any 
duty becomes prohibitive it ceases to influence the index. Another 
possibility is to select instead of goods imported into one country 
goods exported from another; or, again, one could choose the 
goods which have most importance in world trade. 

A grave objection against the whole method is that once a dutv 


* ZoUhaht vnd Wartnwerte ( 1927 ). 
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has exceeded the level at which it becomes prohibitive any further 
increase in it is irrelevant. And one duty may reach this level 
when it is, say, 20 per centi ad valorem and another when it is, 
say, 200 per cent, ad valorem. A further point is that the effective- 
ness of duties * of equal height ’ varies between different countries 
owing to their different economic structures. 

In order to answer all the questions which we have raised in the 
preceding paragraphs and to decide which of the various possibili- 
ties shall be adopted, one must be clear as to exactly what one 
wishes to measure. This means defining in other words what one 
understands by * the comparative height of a tariff wall.* It is 
obviously not enough to reduce the various duties to one uniform 
ad valorem duty. Moreover, even if, for example, country A 
imposes a uniform ad valorem duty of 40 per cent, upon all its 
imports and country B imposes a uniform ad valorem duty of 50 
per cent, upon all its imports, it would be rash to assume that the 
tariff wall of country B is unconditionally to be regarded as the 
more protective of the two. For it may be that the imports of A 
react far more strongly to a tariff of 40 per cent, than those of B 
react to a tariff of 50 per cent. 

Tims one must decide exactly what is to be established or 
indicated by such a proposed index. Is the index to be merely 
a kind of shorthand note of the trade policies of different countries? 
If one wishes to form a judgment as to the extent of the divergence 
caused by a tariff wall from the situation which would prevail under 
the policy of Free Trade, this is not enough. In that case, one 
must not rely only upon the height of the tariff wall as measured 
by a value-percentage ; one must also take account of the effective- 
ness of the tariff wall, and this varies with the different circum- 
stances of different countries. Mr. Loveday holds the view that 
it is completely false to assume that a tariff-index can and should 
provide a measure of the amount of protection thereby ensured by 
a State to its agriculture and industry.^ He proposes to approach 
the problem from the standpoint of the exporting, and not of the 
protected, country. The tariff-index should measure not the 
relative degree of protection but the relative degree of obstruction.* 
It must be conceded that the amount by which imports are curtailed 
is not necessarily a measure of the effectiveness of the tariff in pro- 
tecting home production, since in certain circumstances the tariff 
may lead merely to a reduction in consumption. Nevertheless, the 
degree of obstruction imposed upon imports depends not only upon 


^ Journal of thi Royal Statistical Society (1929), vol. 92, pt. 4, p. 513. 
8 Ibid., pp. 495-4. 
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the height of the tariff but also upon the elasticity* of supply and 
demand — and these are circumstances which the methods of com- 
puting a tariff-index, considered above, do not take into account. 
Indeed, from this standpoint it is, strictly speaking, insufficient 
to compute only one tariff-index for a given country. It often 
happens that the tariff of a given country strikes severely imports 
coming from certain countries whilst leaving imports from other 
countries undisturbed. For example, before England adopted Pro- 
tection in 1932, she might well have been regarded as a country 
with high Protection from the standpoint of Switzerland, since her 
few but fairly high protective duties (the MacKenna and Safe- 
guarding duties) happened to apply to precisely those goods which 
Switzerland exported. Thus one should really compute for each 
country a whole series of tariff-indexes, one for each country from 
which it imports. Recognising this fact, the British computations 
(in the Blue Book of 1904 and in the Survey of Overseas Markets 
of 1925) rightly confine themselves to giving an average of the 
tariffs of the most important countries upon British, exports. The 
computation of the League of Nations endeavours to determine an 
international index for every country. Whether such an inter- 
national index has any practical value depends upon the extent of 
the dispersion of the individual indexes. A judgment as to the 
extent to which the various indexes (compiled for different purposes! 
are capable of being united and therefore expressed by one figure 
can be formed only upon the basis of statistical experiments. 
Hitherto such a basis has been completely lacking. 



CHAPTEE XX. 


COMMEECIAL TREATIES : THE FACTS. 

§ 1. Content and Form. 

Commercial treaties may cover a very wide range of subjects. 
They may relate to : the rights and competence of consular repre> 
sentatives; the establishment of foreign firms and the status of 
foreign commercial travellers ; legal and police protection for 
foreigners and their property; the execution of legal judgments; 
the protection of patents, trade-marks, copyright, and so on; import 
duties and other taxes and charges upon imports ; customs 
formalities ; veterinary regulations concerning the import of cattle ; 
the rights and treatment of foreign ships in home harbours ; freight 
rates and regulations applied by railways and other means of 
transport. We may group all such subjects under the four heads 
of (a) consular matters, (6) rights of foreigners, (c) transport 
questions, and (d) tariff and trade questions. 

In the course of development, the economic relations between 
States have become more and more complex, and it has therefore 
become usual to regulate certain matters (such as questions of copy- 
right, of double taxation, and of legal aid) by special agreements. 
A tendency has also come about to reserve the expression * com* 
mercial treaties ’ for agreements on tariff questions. We, too, 
shall use it in this sense, unless otherwise stated. 

Concerning the form of commercial treaties, we need mention 
only the distinction between bilateral treaties (between two 
countries) and Tnultilateral treaties (sometimes known as collective 
agreements or International Conventions), between more than two 
countries. But it may happen that a whole series of treaties, each 
of which is formally bilateral, are the result of collective dis- 
cussions and decisions, and all have the same content. In the realm 
of international trade, the following International Conventions, 
which have been concluded under the auspices of the League of 
Nations and ratified by numerous States, should be mentioned : 
Convention concerning the Freedom of Transit Trade (Barcelona, 
1921) ; Convention for the Simplification of Customs Formalities 
(Geneva, 1923) ; Convention concerning the Transmission in 
Transit of Electric Power (Geneva, 1923). Many others have 
been planned, but have come to nothing — for example, the so-called 
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* Tariff Truce,’ an International Convention to stabilise tariffs for 
two years (Geneva, 1931). The sole example of an important and 
successful collective agreement about tariff matters was the Brussels 
Sugar Convention of 1902. 

As to the methods by which States pledge themselves in com- 
mercial treaties to maintain a certain relation with one another, 
an important distinction is to be drawn between direct and indirect 
methods. Examples of direct methods of fixing the treatment to 
be given to foreign citizens and goods are, in general terms, as 
follows. One State may agree that the consul of a foreign State 
shall have such and such rights and obligations; or that a foreign 
firm must fulfil such and such conditions in order to have the right 
to establish itself; or that an import duty of such and such an 
amount will be imposed upon such and such a good coming from 
the country with which the treaty is made. Indirect methods consist 
in laying down a measure or yardstick by which the treatment 
accorded to the other party is to be regulated. Three such measures 
are customary and each of these has its corresponding Treaty 
Clause: the Parity Clause, the Reciprocity Clause, and the Most 
Favoured Nation Clause. Under the Parity Clause,'^ the treatment 
given by a State to the citizens and goods of the State with which 
the treaty is made must not be worse than that given to its own 
citizens. Under the Reciprocity Clause,' this treatment must 
correspond to, or at least must not be worse than, that given to the 
citizens and goods of the State in question by the other State. 
Under the Most Favoured Nation Clause, this treatment must not 
be worse than that given to any third country. The three clauses 
may be combined, in which case the other State can choose which- 
ever of the three measures is most favourable to it. Thus, for 
example, if both Parity and Most Favoured Nation treatments are 
agreed upon, the one State must not treat the citizens of the other 
worse than its own and it must also give them any privileges which 
it accords to citizens of any third State. 

In the treatment of foreign nationals, for example in the rigiits 
of actual and legal persons before the law, civilised countries as a 
rule content themselves with being placed on an equal footing 
with the home country. But exceptions are not infrequent. Either 
(a) foreigners are treated worse than home nationals, the latter, for 
example, receiving preference in certain occupations, or (6) tlie 
foreigners receive better treatment in certain respects than home 
nationals : this is especially frequent in treaties between civilised 
and backward countries. 


AIbo sometimes called formal reciprocity. 

^ Also sometimes called material reciprocity. 
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We now turn to trade policy in the narrower sense of tariff 
policy. In this sphere, naturally, little use is made of the Parity 
Clause, since it is the object of tariffs to discriminate between home 
and foreign supply, and it is the Most Favoured Nation Clause 
which has by far the greatest importance. There is very seldom a 
reciprocity clause in commercial treaties, although in the conclud- 
ing and interpretation of treaties the reciprocity 'princi'ple plays an 
important part. 

We can divide commercial treaties in the narrower sense — that 
is, those which concern the imposition of import duties and their 
height — into -puTe Most Favoured Nation T-reaties and Tariff 
Treaties. Under the former, a State binds itself not to impose any 
higher duties upon goods coming from the other State than it 
imposes upon similar goods coming from any third country. Under 
the latter, the concrete provisions of particular tariffs are stated ; 
for example, the import duty on butter must not be more than so 
many shillings a hundredweight. But most tariff treaties also 
include a ilost Favoured Nation Clause. Under a pure Most 
Favoured Nation treaty, the amounts of the import duties are left 
to the autonomous decision of the State which imposes them, but 
every reduction in duties which it grants to a third country it must 
grant also to any country with which it has such a treaty. 

§ 2. The Content and Forms of the Most Favoured Nation 

Clause. 

1. Introductory. — The European States began as early as the 
seventeenth century to include the Most Favoured Nation Clause 
in their commercial treaties. As time went on, it became more 
and more customary to do this; several different variants of the 
Clause were introduced, but by the second half of the eighteenth 
centurj" scarcely a commercial treaty was concluded without the 
Clause being either expressly stated in one or other of its forms 
or implied in the text. 

No other feature of commercial treaties is so much discussed 
and so hotly disputed both in legal and economic writings and by 
politicians and publicists as the Most Favoured Nation Clause. 
Some see in it a guarantee of peace and a symbol of a liberal trade 
policy ; others regard it as an obstacle to reductions of duties j and 
yet others attack it on the ground that it prevents an increase of 
duties.* 

- A large part of the literature on the subject is to be found in treatise on 
international law and law-journals. The most important monographs are : 

DU Meisthtgiinstigungsklaxisel. Eint entwicklungsgtschiehtli^e Studte, Berlin 
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2. Unconditional and Conditional Most Favodred Nation 
Treatment. — When a State binds itself not to give worse treatment 
to imports from another State than it gives to imports from any 
third State, this obligation can be interpreted in two ways. It can 
mean either (a) that the other State receives any concession, such 
as reduction in duties, which the first State grants to any third, 
immediately and automatically and without any special reciprocal 
concession or (fe) that it receives such a concession only if it grants 
to the first State the same concession, or an ecjually valuable one, 
as that granted as a quid pro quo by the third State to the first. 
Most Favoured Nation treatment is unconditional if interpreted 
in the former sense and conditional if interpreted in the latter sense. 
The unconditional sense is also referred to as the European inter- 
pretation, because European countries adopted it de facto as earl\ 
as the first half of the nineteenth century and after IBfid atlopted 
it explicitly and without any exceptions. The Government of the 
United States made the conditional interpretation its i>wn and 
until 1922, with only insignificant exceptions, held to it. President 
Wilson included a demand for unconditional Most Favoured Nation 
treatment in his famous fourteen points, but it was not until 19-.. 
that the United States suddenly changed over to the unconditional 
form. Thereafter it defended 'this form with as much conviction 
and zeal as it had previously shown in defending the conditional 
form.^ As an example of the unconditional Most favoured Nation 
Clause, we may quote the following extract from article 7 of 
the Commercial Treaty between the United States and Geriiuuiy. 
signed 8th December, 1923. and ratified in 1925, but now no longer 
in force. 


'■ Each of tho High Contracting Parties binds itself unconditionally to impose 
no higher or other duties or conditions and no prohibition on the tmport.ition of 
any article, the growth, produce or rnanufaclure of the territories of the other 
than are or shall be imposed on the importation of ar^y like article, the growth, 

produce or manufacture of any other foreign country. 

“ Each of the High Contracting Parties also binds iUelf unconditioiiRlly t.i 
impose no higher or other charges or other restrictions or prohibitions on goods 


(1906); Hornbeck. Tht ^fost Favoured Nalton Clauee in Cpmmeret.d 
Madison. U.8.A. (1910) ; Mazzei. PolUic^i doganaU difiertmiale t chus^ja d lh 
nationt piu favorita (1930), vol. 1; Riedl. Exceptions to the Most h avoured hnnon 
Treatment (1931); U.S. Tariff Commission. Reciprocity and Commercud ^ 

(1919); Arpdt, Z?ie Zweckmassigkeit des Syste^ der Meistbegunslu^ny (1901): 
bosensky, IJ nbeschrAnkte gegen beschr(tnkte Meisthegunstigung (1908). \ iner. 

“ The most favoured nation clause in American commercial treaties. Journal of 
Political Economy (Feb. 1924); Viner, “The most favoured nation clause in 
' Index ^ (Stockholm, Jan. IWl). vol. 6: G- Haberler and Verosta, lAberale und 
PlonwirtschafUiche Handelspolitik (1934). Louise Sommer, der 

Bandelspolxtik. Wege tu xinem intereuropdiscken PTdferentsystetn (1935) (contains 

•Tho condilioDaf form wae alao frequently inaerted In huropean treaties in the hra 
half of the eigbUenth century. But it waa never applied with logical completenesa and 
^herefore> for reaeona to be given presently^ it was ineffective. 
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exported to the territories of the other High Contractiog Party than are imposed 
on goods exported to any other foreign coontry. 

“Any advantage of whatsoever kind which either High Contracting Party 
may extend to any article, the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other 
foreign country shall simultaneously and unconditionally, withont reqnest and 
without compensation, be extended to the like article, ^e growth, produce or 
manufacture of the other High Contracting country . . . 

“ With respect to the amount and collection of duties on imports and exports 
of every kind, each of the two High Contracting Parties binds itself to give to 
the nationals, vessels and goods of the other the advantage of every favour, 
privilege or immunity which it shall have accorded to the nationals, vessels and 
goods of a third State, and regardless of whether such favoured State shall have 
been accorded such treatment gratuitously or in return for reciprocal compensatory 
treatment. Every such favour, privilege or immunity which shall hereafter be 
granted the nationals, vessels or goods of a third State shaU simultaneously and 
unconditionaUy, without request and without compensation, be extended to the 
other High Contracting Party, for the benefit of iUelf, its nationals and vessels.’’* 

Under the Most Favoured Nation Clause, therefore, every 
reduction in duties which one State grants to another is immediately 
extended to all those States which stand in a Most Favoured Nation 
position towards the first one. The Most Favoured Nation Clause 
thereby establishes a nexus between all the commercial treaties 
of a country; and, if the country applies it universally (which 
hitherto has nearly always happened), gives it one tariff level which 
applies to imports from every other country. (The exceptions to 
this rule will be considered under point 4 and its economic 
advantages in the following chapter.) 

Until 1922 the United States held firmly to the conditional 
interpretation. It took the standpoint that it could not permit every 
country to which it had granted Most Favoured Nation status to 
benefit, without doing anything in return, from every favour 
which the United States granted to a third country in return for 
a reciprocal concession. Such another country could receive a 
similar favour from the United States only if it paid the same 
price as the third country. Moreover, the United States insisted 
upon stating this interpretation clearly in black and white. Their 
very first commercial treaty, that with France in 1778, contained 
the conditional formulation of the Most Favoured Nation Clause; 
and article IX of the Treaty of 1828 between the United States and 
Prussia, which remained in force until the World War, declares 
that if in the future one of the contracting parties shall grant any 
favour to any other nation without receiving a reciprocal com- 
pensatory concession, the same favour shall be granted to the 


* The older formulatjons were much simpler. Countries were constrained to 
adopt more and more complicated formolations owing to theip unpleasant experi- 
ences with States with whom they had made treaties : these States had tried to 
avoid their obligations by adopting a restricted inUrpreUtion of the Clause 
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other contracting party, but that if the other nation makes such a 
concession as the price of this favour, then the other contractin'^ 
party shall enjoy the favour upon payment of the same price. 

The American interpretation led to continued diplomatic dis- 
putes,* for three reasons. First, the United States insisted upon 
applying the conditional interpretation even when the relevant 
treaties were not unambiguously expressed in this form. Secondly. 
the concept of a reciprocal compensatory concession which was 
‘ the same or of equal value ’ was open to many interpretations. 
Suppose that country A lowered its steel duties to country B upon 
condition that country B lowered its wheat duties to country A. 
Suppose, further, that country C has a Most Favoured Nation 
treaty with country A. Is C justified in demanding the same 
reduction in steel duties from A upon condition that C grants A 
the same reduction in its wheat duties as B has granted A? 'What 
if there is no export of wheat from A to C? Or what if C has 
already reduced its wheat duties, before the arrangement between 
A and B was made? What other reduction in duties by C would 
be equal in value to A to the reduction in the wheat duties of B? 
Obviously it is for A to decide whether it considers a concession to 
be of equal value, and whether or not it can enforce its view will 
depend upon its political and economic power. Hence the condi- 
tional Most Favoured Nation Clause is to be regarded, from a 
juristic standpoint, only as a ‘ yactum de contrahcndo,' as an 
obligation to enter into negotiations with the other contracting 
party. In practice the conditional Most Favoured Nation Clause 
means little more than a refusal to grant Most Favoured Nation 
treatment at all. 

Thirdly, inconveniences arose because a country which had 
both conditional and unconditional Most Favoured Nation treaties 
was bound to feel itself at a disadvantage relatively to those 
countries with which it had treaties of the former kind. For the 
conditional clause has the peculiarity that it leads to just the 
same results as the unconditional clause unless it is included in all 


the commercial treaties which a country makes. For example. 
Germany had numerous unconditional Most Favoured Nation 
treaties with other European States, in addition to the conditional 
one (of 1828) with the United States. Thus, for example, she 
granted unconditional Most Favoured Nation status to France in 
the often-quoted article XI of the Peace of Frankfort. Suj)posi* 


that Germany granted a reduction of duties to Austria in return 


for a reciprocal concession. France, by virtue of her unconditional 


* Cf. Rtcijnocity and Commercial Treaties. 
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Most Favoured Nation statuS; liad the right to the same reduction 
without giving Germany anything in return. But if Germany 
gave France such a concession for nothing, then the United States 
by virtue of her conditional Most Favoured Nation relation to 
Germany, would also have the right to it for nothing. Thus the 
United States enjoyed de facto unconditional Most Favoured Nation 
status towards the European countries, whilst she herself granted 
only conditional Most Favoured Nation status.® The Free Trade 
countries especially must have found it unfair to be treated worse, 
because they had nothing to offer as a reciprocal concession, by 
the United States than Protectionist countries which continued to 
place great obstacles in the way of American exports even after 
they had made some relatively small reductions in their duties 
upon American goods. 

3. The So-called Reciprocity Treaties. — A number of so- 
called reciprocity treaties were concluded by the United States, 
before it abandoned the conditional interpretation of the Most 
Favoured Nation Clause. Before the unconditional interpretation 
became supreme in Europe, reciprocity treaties were concluded 
there also. The Treaties of Sardinia, concluded under the gifted 
leadership of Cavour from 1838 to 1851, and based upon the con- 
ditional interpretation, are a famous example. 

Reciprocity treaties, in the sense spoken of here, are tariff 
treaties in which two States grant one another tariff reductions 
without the intention of allowing other States to share automatically 
in these reductions. In this respect they differ from tariff treaties 
based upon the unconditional Most Favoured Nation Clause, which 
became generally accepted in Europe after 1860. 

The United States concluded such Reciprocity Treaties with 
Canada in 1854, with Hawaii in 1875, with various European and 
South American States in 1890 and 1897 and with Cuba in 19024 
(This last is still in force.) In 1910-11 she endeavoured to enter 
into a reciprocity relation with Canada ; the Canadian Govern- 
ment and the American Congress reached a complete agreement, 
in the form of parallel legislation to come into force simultaneously 
in the two countries, but the Canadian Parliament refused to 
sanction it. 

These agreements, which are grouped together under the name 
of Reciprocity Treaties, differ considerably from one another. Some 
of them — for example, those with Canada, Hawaii, and Cuba — 

6 Viner has pointed out that it would be possible to rule out such a result 
by using an appropriate formulation of the Most Favoured Nation Clause. But, 
so far as I am aware, this has never happened. 
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definitely forbade either of the contracting parties to extend the 
concessions it made therein to any third State, even if the third 
State was prepared to give in return the same reciprocal con- 
cessions as those given by the other contracting party. The very 
threadbare legal grounds for such a prohibition are usually that 
every country is unique in its geographical situation and other 
relevant characteristics, so that it is impossible for a third country 
to offer concession of equal value. 

The treaty with Cuba is a normal preference treaty. In the 
more recent American commercial treaties, the tariff reductions 
granted by the United States to Cuba are always expressly excluded 
from the operation of the Most Favoured Nation Clause. One 
should therefore speak not of reciprocity, but of exemptions from 
the Most Favoured Nation Clause. 

RECiPBOciTJf Clauses in American Tariff Legislation.— Wo should say a few 
words about the so-called contingent duties, often incorrectly termed ‘ counter- 
vailing duties,’ of America. The American tariff laws of 1922 and 1930 contain 
a pure Reciprocity Clause. § 369 of the ’ Fordney-Macumber ’ Tariff of 1922 
declares that there shall be a general import duty upon automobiles of 25 per 
cent, ad valorem, but that if any country imposes a higher import duty than 
25 per cent, upon American automobiles, the same higher duty sh.ill be imposed 
by America upon automobiles imported from that country. Similar provisions 
apply to a number of other goods. These Reciprocity Clauses are without doubt 
contrary to the Most Favoured Nation principle, in either its unconditional or its 
conditional form. Moreover, they are a very unsuitaiile means of applying the 
Reciprocity notion, since as a rule two countries are not both equally interesttd 
in taxing the import of the same good : a country which imports American auto- 
mobiles will probably have no interest in the American tariff upon automobile.^. 

4. Restrictions upon and Exceptions to the Most F.avouued 
Nation Clause. — In addition to the distinction between the con- 
ditional and the unconditional form of the Clause, there is a dis- 
tinction between unilateral and bilateral Most Favoured Nation 
agreements, depending upon whether the obligation to give Most 
Favoured Nation treatment is binding upon one or both of the 
parties to the contract. As is well known, the Treaty of Versailles 
contained a unilateral undertaking by Germany to give Most 
Favoured Nation treatment to the Allies for five years. 

There is a further distinction between restricted and unrestricted 
Most Favoured Nation agreements, depending upon whether they 
apply to all matters (rights of foreigners, heights of duties, 
veterinary regulations, and so on) and to all countries, or are 
limited to certain matters, goods, and countries. Professor Schiiller 
distinguishes between the restriction of the content of a Most 
Favoured Nation agreement, when it does not cover all matters or 
topics and restrictions in its ambit, when it does not cover all 
States. Thus, for example, the Most Favoured Nation agreement 
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concluded between Germany and France in article XI of the Peace 
of Frankfort was formally restricted to those concessions which 
France or Germany granted to one of the following States: 
England, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Austria, and Russia. 

Of course, it is open to the contracting States to insert what- 
ever limitations they wish into a Most Favoured Nation agreement 
and to state exceptions to it. As a rule two kinds of exceptions, 
which could almost be held to be implied in any such agreement, 
are explicitly stated. The first relates to the small trade of the 
frontier districts. The inhabitants of these districts may bring 
small quantities of goods across the frontier either duty-free or 
upon p'ayment of reduced duties, without a third State having the 
right to claim the same concessions by virtue of its Most Favoured 
Nation status. The second relates to the possible future formation 
of a com'plete Lustoms Tjnion. If such a Union is formed, no third 
State can claim that duties should be abolished upon its goods also.' 

In recent years there has been lively discussion as to the treat- 
ment of an incomplete Customs Union. When two countries with 
high tariffs form a Customs Union, one cannot expect them to 
abolish at one stroke their duties on one another's goods. They are 
far more likely to reduce them by stages, for example by 10 per 
cent, yearly, as Belgium and Holland have agreed to do in the 
Treaty of Ouchy of 1932.® The 1931 proposal for a Customs Union 
between Germany and Austria also provided for the gradual reduc- 
tion of duties during a period of transition. During such a period, 
which may be quite a long one, there are two possible interpreta- 
tions of the legal position. The reduced duties between the two 
countries may be regarded either as constituting an incomplete 
Customs Union and paving the way for a complete one, or as 
pTeferentidl duties. Under the former interpretation, a third State 
has no right to claim similar treatment by virtue of its Most 
Favoured Nation status, but under the latter interpretation it has 
this right. 

From a purely legal standpoint the latter interpretation must 
be adopted as the one which corresponds to the text of the treaty: 
otherwise every preferential reduction of duties could be declared 
to constitute the first step towards a complete Customs Union 
and in that way Most Favoured Nation obligations could be 
avoided. But in reality the problem is not one of positive law 

^ Wliether .in express provision must be made for each of these two cases is 
disputable. In f.ict, it is very frequently made and, even when not explicitly 
stated, is universally acknowledged. 

® Wliioh never catnc in force m.ninlv because Great Britain objected on the basis 
of its most-favoured nation rights. 
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but one of lege ferenda. Is it more helpful to hinder the formation 
of Customs Unions by a strict interpretation of the Most Favoured 
Nation Clause or to help their formation by permitting exceptions 
to the Clause? If it were made possible for one country to grant 
preferential duties to another and, by declaring that they formed 
the first steps towards a Customs Union, to avoid extending them 
to third States, would this possibility be abused? Once these 
questions have been decided, the corresponding interpretation of 
the Most Favoured Nation Clause can be applied, and, if necessar}', 
the text of the treaty can be altered or disregarded, provided 
that the relative political strength of the parties concerned permits 
such a course. We shall deal with the economic considerations 
in the following chapter. 

A number of regional exceptions to the Most Favoured Nation 
Clause have long been customary and accepted. A number of 
States make provision in their commercial treaties for granting 
special advantages to countries with which they are closely linked 
by special geographical, political, historical, and economic ties, 
without being obliged by their Most Favoured Nation agreements 
to extend such advantages to other countries. The Scandinavian 
countries form a closely-linked group of this kind, the Russian 
border States insert the so-called ‘ Baltic Clause ’ in their treaties, 
the United States reserves the right to grant preferential duties 
to Cuba, and so on. 

But the most important reservations of this kind are those made 
by the countries of the British Empire — Great Britain and her 
Dominions — for the benefit of their mutual economic relations, 
and those which have always been made to cover colonial posses- 
sions. The British treaties declare that imports from the other 
contracting party shall not receive less favourable treatment than 
similar imports from any other foreign country. The reservation 
lies in the word ‘ foreign.’ British Dominions, Colonies, Protec- 
torates, and Mandated Territories come under British rule and 
are not foreign countries. 


The Peeitrintial TARirrs or the British Empire.— Until the middle of 
Uat century, when England ceased to be Protectionist, her tariff schedules pro- 
vided for preferential duties upon imports from her colonies, and the tariff 
schedules of her colonies made similar provision for imports from England. 
When she abolished her duties on corn in 1846. her preferential treatment of 
Canadian wheat automatically lapsed. In 1860 the last tariff preference granted 
y a colony to Great Britain was removed, and during the next forty years Great 
Britain enjoyed no preferential tariff treatment from her colonies. 

Canada was the first country to establish once more preferential duties for 
real Britain. She began in 1897 by granting a general reciprocal tariff, with 
nties an eighth lower than those of her general tariff, which applied to Groat 
BriUin. New South Wales, and British India. In the following year Canada 
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changed her tariff law. In addition to a general tariff and to a reciprocal Uriff 
which she applied to dll countries which gave her tariff favours, she instituted 
a preferential tariff exclusively for goods imported from the Empire; the reduc* 
tions granted to Great Britain represented at first 26 per cent, and later 35^ per 
cent, of her general tariff. Preferential duties were also granted to British goods 
by New Zealand and South Africa in 1903 and by Australia in 1905. 

Until the post-War period the Dominions granted a one-sided preference to 
Great Britain, since she admitted nearly all goods duty-free. But during the War 
Great Britain made many departures from her Free Trade system, and at the 
Imperial War Conference of 1917 the Dominions expressed the wish that she 
should give preferential treatment to their goods. In 1919 she did so, reducing 
her duties upon tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, tobacco, and other similar imports by 
one-sixth and upon goods subject to the recently-imposed ‘ MacKenna Duties ’ 
by one-third, if they came from her Dominions or Colonies. After the stabilisa- 
tion of the pound her preferential duties on sugar and a number of other goods were 
revised. In general, the preferential duties were a third lower than the general 
ones. Preferential treatment was given to finished goods only when at least 25 
per cent, of their value was due to labour expended upon them within the Empire. 

Conversely, in the post-War period all the Dominions and other members of 
the British Empire granted preferential duties to the mother country. In order 
to get the benefit of this preference, a good had to derive either the whole or at 
least a minimum percentage (varying from 25 to 75) of its value from Empire 
labour and raw materials. The preferential reduction represented up to 50 per 
ront. of the general duties. 

England’s departure from Free Trade in 1932 led to a further expansion of 
this system of preferences. At the noteworthy Imperial Economic Conference 
held at Ottawa in August, 1932, both Great Britain and the Dominions pledged 
themselves to grant far-reaching preferential treatment. A new feature, and one 
of the greatest significance, was that Great Britain bound herself not only to 
refrain from raising a number of her duties upon Dominion products but also 
to refrain from lowering a number of her duties upon foreign products aud to 
impose certain duties upon foreign products — foreign products being, of course, 
those coming from countries outside the British Empire. 

Tas Most Favoubed Nation Clausb and Iiapobt Quotas. — A n interesting con- 
troversy has been aroused as to the legal claims of countries enjoying Most 
Favoured Nation status relatively to a country which subjects a good to an import 
quota. No definite practical solution has yet been reached, since the imposition 
of import quotas by the civilised countries whose practice constitutes international 
law based on custom was not sufficiently frequent before the present period of 
depression. But the International Chamber of Commerce has considered the 
question and has proposed various solutions : for example, that import quotas 
of equal size should be granted to all countries enjoying Most Favoured Nation 
status, or that the quotas granted to the various States should bear the same 
relation to one another as did their respective shares in the total imports of the 
country in question before it imposed quotas. But it is most unlikely that a 
method can be found which all will accept as correct, and it is to be hoped that 
the pernicious system of import quotas will quickly disappear, and that therefore 
there will be no need to find a definite solution of this question. 

Another disputed point is whether the Most Favoured Nation Clause permits 
anti-dumping duties. Viner,® after a long discussion, in the course of which 
he refers to legal waitings on the subject, comes to the conclusion that, unless 
the contrary is stated, one contracting party has not the right to impose anti- 
dumping duties upon the goods of the other contracting party to a Most Favoured 


9 Dumping, pp. 298 et aeq. 
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Nation agreement unless it imposes them abo upon imports from other countries. 
This view is supported by the practical consideration that experience shows coun- 
tries to be very ready to seize upon the pretext of dumping and that proofs and 
counter-proofs are often very difficult to produce. An exception can perhaps be 
made for ' equalising ' or ' countervailing ‘ duties to offset export bounties given 
by foreign countries. Such duties would induce countries to cease granting export 
bounties. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES; APPRAISAL OF THE VARIOUS 

SYSTEMS. 

§ 1. The Commercial Treaties op Free Trade Countries. 

This chapter attempts to judge the value, from an economic 
and political standpoint, of the various systems of commercial- 
treaty policy. 

Nobody disputes that the most suitable trade policy for Free 
Trade countries is the Most Favoured Nation system. Free Trade 
countries can conclude no tariff treaties, as they have no compen- 
satory concessions to offer — they can only threaten to abandon 
Free Trade. They must try to conclude at any rate Most Favoured 
Nation treaties, to prevent other countries from discriminating 
against them. England was in this position during her Free 
Trade period, and she is still, together with the United States, 
the leading advocate of the unconditional and unrestricted Most 
Favoured Nation Clause.^ She has managed to obtain Most 
Favoured Nation treatment for all her exports, with only unim- 
portant exceptions. For this success she has to thank mainly her 
political strength ; but it is partly due also to the fact that other 
countries cannot ignore the argument that it would be unjust 
to give worse treatment to a country which places no obstacles 
in the way of their exports than they give to a country whose 
only merit is that it has made a small reduction in its high 
protective tariffs. 

§ 2. The System of Rigid Tariffs. 

A number of countries refuse upon principle to make the height 
of their tariffs dependent upon agreements with other States. The 
appropriate treaty policy for such countries, just as much as 
for Free Trade countries, is that of pure Most Favoured Nation 
agreements. For example, since 1922 the United States has taken 
the stand that her tariff schedule is to be determined solely by 
the needs, as she conceives them, of her own, economy; and she 
has avoided hampering herself by tariff treaties from erecting 

1 But this in no way prevents her from excluding the preferential tariffs of 
the British Empire from her Most Favoured Nation agreements. 
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an ever higher tariff wall. She has thus become a convinced 
adherent of the unconditional and unrestricted Most Favoured 
Nation Clause.* She ensures all countries ‘equal rights’; she 
does not discriminate but treats all equally, which means equally 
badly; but she in turn demands full equality of treatment* from 
all other countries. The Tariff Law of 1922 (section 117) commands 
and fully empowers the President of the United States to retaliate, 
by means of tariff increases and import prohibitions, against any 
country which discriminates in any way against the trade of the 
United States. 

It must be conceded that there is a great deal to be said 
for this principle of neither seeking nor granting any special 
advantage. If tariffs are regarded as unavoidable, then without 
doubt equality of treatment is beneficial in maintaining peace 
and good relations between States, for without such equality 
innumerable potential causes of conflict would arise. It is of 
especial and vital importance for small countries that the world 
should keep, at least in principle, to this policy. If a short-sighted 
policy of discriminating treatment came into fashion, the small 
and weak countries, who cannot offer such important economic 
concessions as the large ones and who have not sufficient political 
influence to prevent others from discriminating against them, would 
suffer heavy loss. Nevertheless, as we shall show very soon, the 
principle of unconditional Most Favoured Nation treatment is in 
no way incompatible, despite the widespread opinion to the contrary 
in America, with the conclusion of tariff treaties. 

A further advantage of the unconditional Most Favoured Nation 
system, provided that its application is universal, is that a country 
has one and the same duty upon any given import, whatever its 
source. Thus it becomes superfluous to furnish the customs authori- 
ties with proofs of origin, and the collection of duties is thereby 
greatly simplified and cheapened. Nobody who knows the bureau- 


3 The policy inaugurated in 1922 is very understandable if one remembers lier 
very unfortunate oxDonence with the system of conditional Most Favoured Nation 
trwtment. A further reason for the policy is that, owing to the permanent 
anUgonism between President and Congress, together with other difficulties aris- 
ing from her Conslilulion and from her iiilenial political circumstances, it is 
unusually difficult for her to conclude Uriff treaties with other States. In 1954. 
President Roosevelt was given special powers to conclude trade agreements and to 

1® ^ of this in concluding 

a number of treaties-with Brazil. Belgium. Sweden-which brought substantial 
tariff reductions and conUin the Most Favoured Nation Clause in its unconditional 

When in 1^ the Secretary of SUto Charles Evans Hughes inaugurated 

SUUs returned to the principle laid down by her first 
fn farewell address : "Our commercial policy should hold 

preference ^ ‘mpartial hand; neither seeking nor granting exclusive favours or 
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cratic system of certificates of origin, with aU its accompaniments 
of chicanery and expense and evasion and recrimination, as it 
has broken out again in Europe during recent years of crisis, will 
hold this advantage cheap. 


§ 3. Taeiff Teeaties and the Peincifle of Exchanging 

Paeticulae Taeiff Concessions. 


1. Geneeal Remaeks. — In most countries it has become usual 
not only to grant reciprocal Most Favoured Nation treatment but 
also to exchange concessions as to the height of particular duties. 
It may be that the contracting parties bind themselves not to 
raise their existing tariffs, or it may be that they agree to reduce 
particular duties enumerated in the Tariff Schedule attached 
to the Treaty.* The resulting reduction of duties may be general, 
all duties being reduced one or more times by a given percentage,* 
or -particular, a number of duties, agreed upon in the course of 
the negotiations, being reduced by various percentages. 

One aspect of the Protectionist development of the last fifty 
years is that countries have quite given up® the large-scale method 
of making general reductions. They now restrict themselves to 
exchanging a greater or smaller number of particular reductions 
in duties. Even so, they have become more and more niggardly. 
Duties are imposed for purposes of negotiation: that is to say, 
the existing level of duties is raised before negotiations are begun 
in order that it may not be reduced by the concessions which 
may be made; and the general level constantly rises. It has 
become increasingly more difficult to carry through negotiations, 
and substantial reductions in tariff-levels have become more and 
more rare. Indeed, very often the purpose of the negotiations 
is not in the least to obtain a reduction in tariff-levels but is, 
on the contrary, to obtain the consent of the other contracting 


4 We must here omit certain technical details arising out of the special 
circumstances of the contracting countries — their constitutional law, their poluicai 
nractice and so on. For example, many countries prefer to embody the coiicesaiona 
which they are prepared to make if absolutely necessary in a minimum taritt 
passed as a law oy their Parliament, whilst others leave the Administration a 
free hand to negotiate whatever reductions in their duties it pleases, subject to 

ratification by their Parliament, and so on. , « , j j 

5 Under the famous Cobden Treaty of 1860 between England 

the latter bound herself to lower her duties to 30 per cent., and from 1864 to » 

per cent, ad valorem. ^ 

^ The Treaty of Ouchy between Holland and Belgium (1932) is a nappy 
exception. It contemplates a yearly reduction of 10 per cent, 
duties during five years, at the end of which time the duties will be half tneir 
original level. But the reduced duties are to be preferential duties : third States are 
not to benefit from them. The consent of all the Most Favoured Nation countries 
has not been obtained, and therefore the treaty has not come into force. 
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party to the raising of certain duties. Country A does not say 
to country B: “ If you will give my export industries a chance 
by reducing these or those duties, then I am prepared in return 
to lower such and such duties.” Instead, it says: “ If you will 
permit me to increase such and such duties, although this is 
contrary to my obligations under our existing agreement, then I 
am prepared in return to make no protest if you increase a number 
of your duties, which you have pledged yourself not to increase.” 

Moreover, the length of time for which countries bind them- 
selves has constantly shortened. The so-called Caprivi Treaty, 
concluded by Germany at the beginning of the nineties, and the 
Billow Treaties, which she concluded in 1904 and 1905 with 
Belgium, Russia, Switzerland, Serbia, Italy, Austria-Hungary, and 
Bulgaria, all involved tariff obligations for ten to tw’elve years. 
After the War, the period was reduced to one to two years (only 
pure Most Favoured Nation agreements being concluded for a 
longer period than this) and the length of notice to 1 m? given before 
denouncing a treaty was at most three months, and often only two 
months or even one month. The Consequent uncertainty and 
instability greatly accentuated the effects of tariffs in affording pro- 
tection and causing economic loss. For naturally the risks of a 
large investment are multiplied if the products are destined partly 
for export and if the entrepreneur must reckon with the possibility 
that at any moment notice may be given that within a short time 
foreign duties upon them will be increased, and their export thereby 
rendered unprofitable. 

2. The Prevailing Tone of Tariff Negotiations. — It is now 
fifty to sixty years since Protection, after a brief interhnle of Free 
Trade, again became dominant. Ever since then, countries have 
entered into tariff oegotiations with the intention of securing as 
far-reaching reductions as possible in the duties of the other con- 
tracting party and sacrificing as little as possible of their own 
tariff. Each reduction of the latter is regarded as an evil and an 
economic burden which is worth while only if other countries reduce 
theirs to at least the same extent. 

This outlook dominates not only in practice, but also in scientific 
discussions upon the appropriateness of the various methotls and 
systems of tariff negotiation. With rare excej»tions, such dis- 
cussions try to answer tlie question of which system will permit a 
country to purchase the greatest possible reductions in foreign 
tariffs at the cost of the smallest possible ‘ sacrifice ’ of her own. 
But this method of stating the question is completely false. It 
springs from the belief that one-sided Free Trade is economically 
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impossible and that a tariff-level substantially below that of other 
countries is injurious; and this belief, as we have already shown, ^ 
is untenable. It is usually accompanied by the primitive mercan- 
tilist notion that concessions to foreign countries should be given 
only if the resulting increase of debits in the balance of payments 
is at least equalled by the resulting increase of credits. 

Yet, if all these false notions are abandoned and if one accepts 
the fact that one-sided Free Trade is beneficial and that there is no 
need to worry about the balance of payments, it by no means follows 
that the whole problem ceases to exist, since there is no longer any 
purpose to be served by tariff negotiations. This is not so, for 
even countries which are in principle Free Trade must face the 
tactical problem of inducing their Protectionist neighbours to 
lower their duties. And one may well hold the view that a 
country wishing to achieve this aim will find duties of its own an 
appropriate instrument, always supposing that it is ready to 
remove them effectively when the right moment comes and — ^herein 
lies the difficulty of the situation — to keep them on in case of need.* 
(If a country is not prepared to keep them on if necessary, they 
lose their effectiveness as an instrument of bargaining.*) 

Thus a rational trade policy does not aim, in tariff negotiations, 
at obtaining as ‘ favourable a balance ’ as possible between reduc- 
tions in its own duties and reductions in foreign duties. Its aim is 
to sell its own duties at as high a price as possible, in the sense 
of obtaining as far-reaching a reduction of foreign duties as possible 
in return for the removal or lowering of its own. The peculiarity 
of such an * exchange * is that the surrender of its own exchange- 
object — the reduction of its own duties — is in reality no sacrifice.* 
The sacrifice or burden is borne only by a small section of interested 


^ Chap, xviiy § 1. 

^ If a country is not prepared to keep them on if necessary, they lose their 
effectiveness as an instrument of bargaining. The risk of being left * sitting on the 
duties ' — that ia to say, the danger that the country overestimates the concessions 
which its neighbour is prepared to make if absolutely necessary and therefore 
demands a higher price than he is prepared to pay— ci course will be appraised 
differently by the Free Trader and by the Protectionist. The latter may be secreUy 
pleased if the negotiations break down and the blame can be placed upon the 
intractability of the other countries. The risk is especially since even when 

duties are imposed solely for bargaining purposes it is very difficult to remove them, 
as interested parties will have become accustomed to the higher prices and will 
have invested capital in the protected industries, and so on. This makes it 
easy to understand why many Free Traders wish to have nothing to do with 
retaliatory or bargaining duties. No conclusions of general validity can be laid 
dcv»n upon this point. Everything depends npon the concrete political and 
economic circumstances and upon the attitude of the persons responsible and the 
skill of the negotiators. History shows that now and then such duties^ have 
attained their object, but that on the whole they are to be regarded with mistrust 
and to bo used only with caution. 

* Abstracting from the hardships of the transition, which can be avoided or 
greatly softened by making it a gradual one. 
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parties for the benefit of their fellow-countrvmen. It is the 
increase and not the reduction of duties which is the real economic 
burden ! 

If people realised all this, they would conduct negotiations for 
trade agreements in quite a different spirit. They would not he 
afraid of ‘ purchasing ’ a reduction in foreign duties with a much 
greater reduction in their own; they would not cling as tightlv 
as possible to every single duty; and they would spare themselves 
the pains of trying to solve the quite insoluble problem of how 
much reduction in their own duties is exactly equivalent to a 
given reduction in foreign duties. 

Clearly negotiations undertaken in this spirit would achieve 
their end far more easily than negotiations which set out from 
false assumptions to haggle about particular duties, as is customary 
today. And this applies also, although to a smaller extent, when 
the other contracting party is a close-fisted Protectionist. In such 
a case one would merely obtain smaller reductions in duties than 
from a liberal country and would give relatively greater concessions 
in return.^ 

We must also emphasise that the considerations set out above 
by no means hold good only from the standpoint of a 100 per cent. 
Free Trade doctrine. One does not reach any different result even 
if one takes account of the exceptions to the general rule of Free 
Trade which we have discussed earlier. Exceptions which might 
possibly be justified, consisting of cases in which a duty may bring 
an advantage, are of the second order of smalls relatively to the 
existing tariffs of today and should present no serious obstacle to 
agreement in negotiations for commercial treaties. 

8 4. The Dispute over the Most Favoured Nation System. 

1. Generai. Remarks. — The dissatisfaction with the svsteiu 
of unconditional and unrestricted Most Favoured Nation treatment, 
which had long been felt, became more intense and widespread 
after the War. Nevertheless, this system was re-establislied after 
the War, despite the resolve of the Allies at their Economic Con- 
ference of 1916 to continue the War in the realm of trade polic^ 
by a systematic discrimination between Allied and Enemy Powers, 
This return to the unconditional Most Favoured Nation system was 

a 

due to the new trade policy of the United States, to the efforts of 

‘ The tactical aituation is eepecially difficult, for one sliould not Rive tho other 
party the impression that one is prepared in any case and at any i»rir»- to remove 
the bargaining duties or that one will not, in fact, fulfil a throat of iniposiri: 
retaliatory duties. ' ^ 
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Great Britain, and to the strong support of the system by Germany. 
In 1927 the German Government succeeded, under great difficulties, 
in arranging with France a commercial treaty containing an uncon- 
ditional and unrestricted Most Favoured Nation Clause. This 
treaty formed the backbone of the European Treaty System in the 
post-War period. At the end of 1932 the Moat Favoured Nation 
undertakings (between Germany and France) were renewed, with 
some limitations, for a further five years. 

The attacks on the system have become more numerous and 
insistent; people demand to be freed from its chains. During the 
period of depression since 1931 there have been, especially in 
Central and Eastern Europe, countless breaches in the system, 
many of them contrary to existing treaty obligations. But its 
future will not be prejudiced by the excesses of irrational small 
States impelled, by a crisis partly of their own making, to carry on 
a guerilla economic warfare against one another and to vie with 
one another in evading their mutual obligations under the system. 
Whether the Most Favoured Nation system will remain the basic 
principle of international trade policy in the future will depend 
far more upon the decisions of the great Economic Powers. At 
present it does not seem that any changes will be made. One 
International Conference after another, without exception, has 
adhered to the unconditional and unrestricted Most Favoured 
Nation principle, and hitherto the concessions which have been 
made to its opponents scarcely exceed unimportant exceptions to be 
applied in times of emergency.* 

What, then, are the alleged disadvantages of the Most Favoured 
Nation system? What should replace it and what are the supposed 
advantages of the systems which are proposed as substitutes for it? 

We need not concern ourselves with those writers- who attack 
the system because they see in it merely a device for promoting 
Free Trade. We shall not consider autarchiate or isolationists who 
storm at the system because they want to abolish completely the 
individualistic basis of the modern world economy and to replace 
it by a planned system of international exchange or by something 
similar, in which the principle of unconditional Most Favoured 
Nation treatment plays no part. We shall deal here only with those 
arguments against the Most Favoured Nation principle which rest 

2(7/. the Btport of the Preparatory Committee for the World EeonomieC^' 
ierence (Geneva, 1933). Some writers on trade policy, such as Schuller Riedl, 
advocate the recognition of general regional exceptions to the Most Favoured 
Nation Clause, for the sole purpose of preventing these unregulated violations 
of the Clause, which threaten to undermine from within the principle, essenuai to 
world trade, of equality of treatment. 
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upon an acceptance of the individualistic world economy and the 
international division of labour. 

2. — The Argument that the Unconditional Most Favoured 
Nation Ststem is Unjust. — We begin with the most attractive 
and powerful argument against the unconditional Most Favoured 
Nation system. It is an argument which was formerly always used 
by Americans in support of the conditional interpretation and 
which has recently found much favour in Europe, especially in 
France. It is that it is unjust to permit countries which make no 
reciprocal compensatory concessions to enjoy favours which other 
countries must purchase dearly. This argument derives mainly 
from the untenable Protectionist belief that every unilateral reduc- 
tion in one’s own tariffs is a sacrifice. 

But, apart from this fact, in most cases it is not watertight. 
In order to judge its validity, we must distinguish between cases 
in which the other contracting party itself grants unconditional 
Most Favoured Nation treatment and cases in which it does not. 

When it does, its reciprocal concessions fall under two heads: 

(a) It binds itself, for its fart, to (jrant unconditional Moxt 
Favoured Nation treatment, so that any discrimination in favour 
of a third State is ruled out. It is unfortunately far too little 
realised that this in itself, quite apart from any concrete tariff 
oldigations or reductions in tariffs, is a valuable concession. 
Helfferich has seen this clearly and has stated it plainly. “ But 
those w’ho judge these [namely, the Most Favourt'd Nation Treatie.'s 
of Germany with the United States and with the Argentine] 
unfavourably usually overlook an important cii cuinstauce. The 
absolute height of import duties is, of course, important for German 
tiadc with the Argentine and other countries and above all witli 
the United States . . .; but it is far more important that her 
goods should not be subjectcil to heavier duties than those of other 
competing countries. An increase of duties in the United iSlatcs 
and in the Argentine may cut down German exports to those 
countries; but a so-called differential treatment of German goods 
must destroy her export trade with them and transfer these markets 
to France, England, and other competitors. We have, indeed, a 
great interest in low duties upon our exports, but our interest in 
receiving the same tariff treatment as other counlrie.s is iinineasur- 
ably greater.’” 

The possibility of such adverse tariff discrimination implies 
that in addition to the danger, present even under complete Afost 

* Handtltpolittk (Leipzig, 1901), p. 97; similarly, Vinur. for. cil., uiid Arndt 
lot. tit., p. 32. 
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Favoured Nation treatment, that the uniform tariff may he raised 
at any moment, there is the further danger that one day a competing 
country may obtain for itself reductions of duties. Thus a depar- 
ture from the strict Most Favoured Nation policy quite significantly 
increases the risks of foreign trade, and therefore the assurance 
of full Most Favoured Nation treatment is in itself a valuable 
concession. 

{b) Any concessions which it makes to third countries must be 
extended, without compensation, to the other contracting party, 
just as it must receive concessions made by the latter to third 
countries. 

This concession, however, has no value if the State in question 
completely abstains from concluding any tariff treaties. For 
example, the United States participates, by virtue of its Most 
Favoured Nation treaties, in all the reductions in duties made 
to one another by the European countries, without itself making 
any reduction in its skyscraper tariffs.* This policy of the United 
States has done more than almost any other circumstance to 
bring the unconditional Most Favoured Nation Clause into dis- 
favour in Europe. 

If one believes that a country which imposes high duties 
and will not enter into tariff negotiations can be brought to reason 
if other countries discriminate against it and refuse it Most 
Favoured Nation treatment, then the best course is to denounce 
existing Most Favoured Nation treaties with it or to follow the 
example which has been set for a long time by Germany in making 
the grant of full Most Favoured Nation treatment dependent 
upon the readiness of the other party to make tariff concessions. 
The grant of Most Favoured Nation treatment would then become 
the crown and coping-stone of the treaty edifice, and not something 
which the other party could count upon receiving ever afterwards 
in all circumstances. 

But this course is worth while only if there are good grounds 
for the belief that it will induce the refractory high-Protectionist 
country to come into line. In the case of the United States, such 
grounds are lacking, owing, on the one hand, to her political 
and economic strength and, on the other hand, to her constitution 
and political arrangements, which make it very difficult for her 
to carry through tariff negotiations. This being so, there is nothing 
for it but to concede her unconditional Most Favoured Nation 


* This has changed to some extent since 1035 when America began to negotiate 
tariff reductions with other countries. 
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status. This course iuvolves no sacrifice. It merely rules out 
a gain which, in the circumstances, could not be reaped. 

When the other contracting parly receives unconditional Most 
Favoured Nation treatment, but grants no Most Favoured Nation 
treatment in return or grants it only in the conditional form (a 
policy which, as we have seen, was adopted by the United States 
towards Europe until 1922, and which amounts in practice to a 
refusal to give Most Favoured Nation treatment), then the situation 
is similar to that in the case just discussed. One must consider 
whether there is a prospect of bringing the country in question 
to reason by refusing it Most Favoured Nation treatment and 
by imposing retaliatory duties upon its goods. 

In judging this prospect, one should ask what are the exports 
of the country upon which it is proj)Osed to bring the pressuie. 
The position of the United States was formerly so strong partly 
because her exports were mainly staple commodities; raw materials 
and foodstuffs, such as wheat. If tierniany had imposed a 
differential duty upon American wheat, it would Jiave had to 
import more wheat from other countries and tlie American wheat 
would have filled the resulting gaps in the imports of England, 
Holland, and otlier countries. A country whicli, on the contrary, 
exports manufactured goods which are not staple articles and whose 
origin cannot be concealed, is far more vulnerable to discrimina* 
tron.® Those responsible for German trade policy have realised 
this and Germany has therefore adopted llie unconditional Most 
Favoured Nation system. 

3. The Argument that the Unconihtional Mo.st Favoured 
Nation System is an Ur.staclk lo Tariff Reductions. — It is 
sometimes urged that, although in periods wlien a Free Trade 
tendency prevails and duties are moving downwards, tl»e uncon- 
ditional Most Favoured Nation system does bring about, by a 
general extension of every reduction in duties, a general lowering 
of tariff-levels, yet in periods when I’rotection is in fashion it 
has the opposite effect, since then a country is averse from making 
a tariff reduction which must be extended to the wliole world. 

When country A is negotiating witli countries If, C, 1), and E. 
and has already concluded tariff treaties with R, C, and 1), it 
niay be that E, by virtue of its Most Favoured Nation status, has 
already obtained all the reductions in A’s duties for wliiclj it can 
hope, and therefore has no incentive lo reduce its owtj. If E had 
not the right, given to it by its Most Favoured Nation status, 

® Of course its vulnerability will depend olso upon tlio Iraiibport cost situation 
»nd upot» wlietlicr or not it has a monopoly in some particular Lraiici) of production. 
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to benefit from every reduction in duties granted by A to B, C» 
and D, it would then be prepared to reduce its own duties in 
order to obtain these concessions. Thus, in the absence of a Most 
Favoured Nation system, a country could make use of one and 
the same concession several times over, in negotiating with different 
countries. 

Moreover, it often happens that A withholds certain concessions 
in its negotiations with B, C, and D because it must reserve them 
for its negotiations with E; hence tariffs in B, C, and D will 
be reduced less than otherwise they might be. Then possibly 
no agreement is reached with E, and therefore A does not make 
the further reductions in its duties which it was prepared to 
concede. 

We may reply to this that as a rule A will still have duties 
for whose reductions E w’ill be prepared to pay an acceptable 
price. If, however, A believes it can go no further along the 
path of tariff reductions or that it could get more from E by 
means of the concessions w’hich it has already made to B, C, 
and D than by means of such further concessions as it can make, 
then it is always open to A to make the grant of Most Favoured 
Nation status to E conditional upon tariff concessions being granted 
to it by E. Viner has pointed out that it is possible to guard 
against negotiations being prejudiced in the way described above 
by doing what countries, following the lead of Germany, 
endeavoured to do before the War— namely, by prolonging all 
tariff treaties until the same point of time and then, in the so-called 
comet year of trade policy, simultaneously concluding them all 
anew, so that the grant of Most Favoured Nation status would 
depend upon the successful conclusion of the tariff negotiations. 

This method of proceeding is based upon a view of the Most 
Favoured Nation system which finds adherence especially upon 
the continent of Europe. Tins view regards Most Favoured Nation 
status not as the premise upon wliich the relations between two 
countries as to trade policy are based, but rather as the final seal 
upon those relations. It is in opposition to the view, held mainly 
by Anglo-Saxon peoples, that a country has a kind of natural 
right to claim Most Favoured Nation status. 

But the policy of simultaneously negotiating trade treaties 
with numerous States is often, for one reason or another, impracti- 
cable. Even so, it is by no means obvious that greater reductions 
in tariffs could be obtained without the burden of Most Favoured 
Nation obligations. Further, against this alleged advantage must 
be set the risk that no treaty may be concluded at all. Nobody 
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who bears in mind the advantages of equal tariff treatment, 
discussed above, will deem this danger a small one. Most Favoured 
Nation status is a prize of such value that one should not wantonly 
forgo it for the attainment of problematic advantages by haggling 
over particular duties. 

For small countries especially, it is quite vital that the principle 
of equal rights in international economic relations should continue 
to be recognised as fundamental. If the world embarked upon 
a short-sighted policy of weighing mechanically concessions against 
counter-concessions, those countries which have nothing to offer 
in markets and purchasing-power at all comparable to what the 
Great Powers can offer would be the first to suffer. 

Another reproach levelled against the unrestricted Most 
Favoured Nation system is that it hinders the conclusion of 
preferential-tariff treaties or so-called ‘ economic unions,’ which 
might bring about at least a partial reduction in tariffs. It very 
often happens that one country is prepared to grant another a 
reduction in duties, but only on the condition tliat the whole 
world does not participate in it. It is urged that neighbouring 
countries especially, which are bound to one another by geographical 
and economic ties, by close trade relations and a long common 
frontier, and possibly by the ties of blood and of a common culture, 
should have the right to grant one another prcjerential duties with- 
out States outside this closely-linked group being able to participate 
by virtue of their Most Favoured Nation status. In order to 
judge the economic justification for this claim, we must get a 
clear notion of the advantages of such desired ' economic unions.’ 

§ 6. l’UKFKUKNH.\L Dl'lJKS. 

1. Genehal Remarks.— During the post-War period a ver\ 
queer notion came into vogue as to tlie desirable aim of international 
trade policy and the routes by which it should be attained. A 
general ‘ schematic ’ and ‘ inorganic ’ reduction of tariffs was not 
desired; people either did not understand the case for Free Trade 
or did not believe in it; international division of labour was out 
of favour as being too reminiscent of the classical theories; but 
economic unions and the creation of larger economic areas (but 
not on any account Free Trade areasj was the solution of the day. 
Attempts to prove the economic advantages of these ‘ areas ' and 
‘ unions ’ left much to be desired. Political, geographical, and 
pseudo-economic arguments were flung together promiscuously in 
support of fantastic proposals concerning the countries to be 
included in such areas: Central Europe, the Danube Basin, 
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Paneuropa with or without England, and so on. In particular, 
much mischief was caused by the excessive use of inappropriate 
military concepts and analogies under the rubric of ‘ Geopolitik.’ 
Military language, containing expressions such as ‘ economic front * 
and ‘ defensive positions,’ is especially inappropriate to the analysis 
of problems of international trade and of division of labour between 
countries because it constantly brings into prominence the funda- 
mentally false mercantilist notion that the gain of one country 
must mean the loss of another. It suggests that a ‘ front ’ of 
economic conflict lies always between two countries, whereas in 
reality the conflict is between groups having different interest# 
within each country. 

The content of these planned * economic unions ’ varies from 
a complete Customs Union at one extreme to more or less sub- 
stantial tariff or other preferences to imports at the other extreme. 
We shall postpone the problem of Customs Unions to the following 
section. 

2. Economic Appraisal of Preferential Duties. — What are 
the advantages that are claimed for preferential duties? Wherein 
lies their superiority over a general reduction in duties? (We 
are here interested only in the economic advantages. We shall 
not take any account of the aims of Nationalism, real or imaginaiy, 
which are held either clearly or vaguely, avowedly or tacity, by 
many exponents of this notion.) 

It is clear that the economic advantages of the preferential 
Bvstem can lie only in its leading to a reduction of tariff-levels 
which could not be attained by other means. The Preference is 
an instrument for making a breach in the tariff walls. And this 
partial reduction of tariffs is to be judged, in principle, in the 
same way as a general reduction, namely, as a means of extending 
the international division of labour and increasing the social 
product. Preferential duties can be justified only upon the general 
Free Trade principle. The argument runs somewhat as follows: 
There is no difference of kind, but only one of degree, between 
the grant of lower preferential duties upon imports from certain 
countries and a general reduction in tariffs. A partial reduction 
is better than none at all (although, of course, a general reduction 
would be still better, from an economic standpoint). Conversely, 
an increase of tariffs with preferential exceptions is to be preferred 
to a general increase. But preferential duties are not justified 
wlieu they merely provide a pretext or an inducement to raise 
duties against outsiders without any diminution in the obstacles 
to trade between the countries enjoying the reciprocal preferences. 
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It is necessary to emphasise that preferential duties can be 
justified from an economic standpoint only by means of the Free 
Trade argument. For many advocates of preferential duties are 
opponents of the Free Trade principle without being aware of 
the contradiction.* 

Some objections which merit consideration have been made 
against the above reasoning. Viner. for example, attacks the 
view that a preferential reduction in tariffs is in all circumstances 
better than none at all. The possibility that new discriminations 
between countries may be imposed or existing ones removed 
increases, as we have shown already, the insecurity and risks 
of international trade. Apart from this evil (which can he obviated 
by creating stable relations through long-term tariff agreements), 
the main objection against preferential duties is that tariff dis- 
crimination leads to a greater diversion of trade awaj' from the 
rational lines which it would follow un4ler free exchange than 
would be brought about by uniform duties, even if they were 
higher ones. “ Suppose that under free trade country A would 
find it to its advantage to import a particular commodity from 
B, and that even with a high duty it is still not possible to produce 
the commodity at home at a profit to its producers, so that it 
continues to be imported from B. While the tariff reduces the 
volume of trade, it does so only as a revenue measure, and still 
permits the commodity to be produced there where it can be 
produced most cheaply. Suppose, now, that the duty is reduced 
by half on imports from a third country, C, and that by virtue 
of this preferential treatment C can undersell B and capture 
A's trade. The result of (he di.^rrimiiiation is . . . that the com- 
modity ... is now produced in C, where the conditions for its 
production are comparativelv unfavourable. ^ 

This argument is correct from the standpoint of the world 
economy as a whole. From a nationalistic standpoint, however, 
which takes into account only the interest of A and C and disregards 

* Thero has never been any attempt, so far aa I am aware, to show, from the 
sUndpoint of any of the argumenta for Protection, that a preferential reduction 
of Uriffa should bo judged differently in principle from a correspondim? neniTal 
reduction. This last phrase does not imply a general reduction of tariffs by the 
Krme 'proportion but one which has the aamo significance in iiicre.ising the inter- 
national exchange of goods— broadly speaking, one which brings al.out the same 
increase in imports and exports aa does the preferential reduction ilius a pre 
ferential reduction of certain duties by 10 per cent, may correaiioiHl. for exainpl.-, 
to a general reduction of these duties by 7 per cent. Neither the infant industry 
argument nor the cost-equalisation argument nor any other of the I rotectionist argu 
ments provide any basis for asserting tbat preferential reductions are superior in 
principle to general reductions. Such a superiority could bo only a taetteal one 
due to the fact that the responsible persons were prepared to concede jireferontial 
duties but would not agree to a corresponding general reduction. 

^ Index, toe. eit., p. o. 
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the loss of B, the situation may he different. As a result of the 
preferential reduction in the duty, A obtains the good more cheaply 
and C is enabled to export it. By all the rules of the Theory of 
International Trade this must be advantageous to A and to C. (It 
may be that the loss of customs revenue or a change in the terms of 
trade outweighs the gain to the economy, but this may happen 
just as well under a general reduction.) B is injured, but that 
is another question ; and whether the injury to B may not be greater 
than the gain to A and C is yet a third question.® 

Yery important, however, is the following objection against 
preferential duties, which Taussig brought forward as early as 
1892.^ When country A grants country B a preferential reduction 
in duties and B is not in a position to supply all the import-require- 
ments of A, the reduction in duties represents simnly a subsidy 
from the State Exchequer of A to the producers in B. For if 
A must supplement her imports from B by resorting to the world 
market, the home price in A will not alter®; even after the grant 
of preferential duties to B it remains as before at the level of 
the world price plus the original duty, and the consumers in A 
are not relieved of any of their burden, but the producers in 
B gain by the reduction in duties. In such a case, the reduction 
in duties is indeed a sacrifice for A, although not for its producers 
but for its State Exchequer.® 

Preferential duties of this kind, which leave the home price 
unchanged, increase neither the volume of trade of the country 
which grants them nor the international division of labour. The 
total import-s do not increase at all; more is taken from B but less 
from other supplying countries. Preferential duties of this kind 


8 Viner’s reasoning has a very limited application owing to his assumption that 
A itself would not prodtice the commodity even under a high import duty. If we 
turn to the far more import.mt case in which A, under a high irriport duty, does 
itself produce the commodity but still imports a part (becoming ever smaller 
as the duty increases) of its supply from B, and in which the grant of a pre- 
ferential duty to C causes its own production to cease or to diminish, we see at 
once that hy all the rules of international division of labour the preferential regime 
must he of advantacre for both A and C and that the benefit to them may be far 
greater than the injury to B. 

1 hus Viner’s anal\yts does not lead to the general conclusion that preferential 
duties and Customs I'nions are of economic advantage only if they divert trade 
into tliose channels which it would follow in the absence of all tariffs. The argu- 
ment would be only quantilativelv and not qualitatively different were one to 
urge that Free Trade upon the Earth is harmful because trade would follow 
quite different channel.? if exchanges of goods took place with the planet Mars. 

' “ Reci})rocity.” QoaTterly Journal of l^conomict (Oct. 1892), reprinted in Free 
Trad*, the Tariff and Rreiprorit,/ (1920), pp. 120 et seq. 

2 When the world-market price cannot be assumed to remain constant, the 
principle remains the same — there is only a difference in degree. 

3 Taussig and Vincr give as an example the preferential reduction in the sugar 
duty which the United States granted (and still grants) to Hawaii and Cuba. See 
Reciprocity and Commeretal Treatiei, pp. 103-36, and Taussig, Some Aspeete of 
the Tariff Question (1931). 3rd edn. 
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are worthless as measures of trade policy and should not be placed 
in the same class as a general reduction in tariffs. This is 
especially true when the preferential reduction is restricted to a 
relatively small quota, a practice which has become more and more 
frequent during recent years in trade between the States of Central 
and Eastern Europe. Indeed, today — let nobody deceive himself 
on this score — the Protectionists are making use of the catchword of 
Preference. Its popularity is due simply to the fact that pre- 
ferential duties have become a means of making sham concessions to 
liberal ideas of trade policy. People are prepared to let a greater 
quantity of grain come in, under favourable conditions, from the 
East, provided that imports from the West are simultaneously 
reduced by the same amount. 

But the possibility of exporting more, is, of course, an advantage 
to the country which is granted a preferential duty. For that 
country the volume of trade increases and the international division 
of labour is intensified. It follows that if two countries reciprocally 
grant one another such tariff preferences, a moderate extension 
of international division of labour comes about. Even if these 
reciprocal preferences are restricted to quotas so small that they 
do not affect the price in the importing country, the exports of 
both the countries will increase and hence their imports also must 
somehow increase — perhaps via tlieir trade with third countries.* 

The same effects upon the volume of trade and the international 
division of labour could clearly be achieved through a general 
reduction in duties by a smaller amount, and such a general reduc- 
tion would be far preferable to a preferential one. Moreover, the 
bias in favour of preferential duties, and of their restriction to fixed 
quotas, springs mostly from the naive belief that such preferential 
quotas provide a means of promoting exports without either increas- 
ing imports or reducing any home prices. Nevertheless, it must 
be conceded that the reciprocal granting of such preferential quotas 
is preferable to no reductions whatever in duties. 

Such ‘ preferential agreements ’ have been concluded between 
Austria and Hungary and between Austria and Italy. In order to 
veil the evasion of their existing Most Favoured Nation obligations, 
they granted the ‘ preferences ' or export subsidies not in the form 
of reductions in duties but in the form of ‘ credit privileges.’* 

^ Import under a preferential duty imphea only a redistribution of the total 
amount imported among the different supplying countries, and not a net increase 
in tbii total, so long as the home prica is not auected. 

^ Both parties to the * credit privileges * (or export bounties) assist their 
tzfotUf$ and not their importers, this plan being aaopted in order to prevent 
third countries from claiming treatment by virtue of their Most Favoured 
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The East European countries for some years have been carrying 
on a campaign to get open preferences granted to their exports of 
grain by the grain-importing countries of Western and Central 
Europe. This course, which they have urged at all international 
economic conferences (and especially at the Conference of Stress 
in August, 1932) and at the League of Nations, turns simply upon 
the granting of subsidies to the bankrupt Balkan countries. Since 
these countries are at the same time debtors of the Western 
countries, the problem is simply one of creditor-policy: should one 
try to give a helping hand to these debtor countries, who at present 
are unable to pay, by granting them assistance? In this case, a 
point in favour of granting such preferences is that the subsidy may 
come partly out of the pocket of foreigners — as would happen, for 
example, were France to succeed in persuading Germany to grant 
preferences to the Balkan countries. Another, and far preferable, 
possibility is that the Eastern countries might be induced, by the 
grant of subsidies in the form of preferences, to make a general 
reduction in their tariffs. Germany has followed this path in her 
treaties with Rumania and Hungary. But so far the protests of 
Most Favoured Nation countries have prevented these treaties from 
being put into force. 

When the one-sided grant of a preferential duty leads to no 
reduction in price, it is completely or almost completely worthless ; 
and in the other extreme case, when under Free Trade the com- 
modity would be imported only from the country receiving the 
grant, it is superfluous to clothe the removal of the duty in the 
garb of a preference. 

Between these two extremes lie those cases in which the grant 
of a preferential reduction in duties is of advantage — assuming 
that a general reduction of duties by the same (or by a somewhat 
smaller) amount cannot be attained. These favourable cases are 
characterised by the fact that the grant of lower preferential duties 
leads to a reduction in prices, an increase in the volume of inter- 
national trade, and an extension of the international division of 
labour — although to a smaller extent than would be brought about 
by a general reduction in duties of the same amount.* 


Nation status. But it ^es not follow that these subsidies should not be regarded 
as preferential duties. They lose, however, their character of preferential duties 
If the subsidies are given lor the export of goods which can be imported duty 
free into the other contracting Sute. In such a case it is a question of an export 
bounty and not of a preferential duty. This is frequenUy thb case in the ' credit 
privilege agreements mentioned above between Austria and Italy and between 
Austria and Hungary. 

P ® To tbis categoy belong the numerous preferential reductions in duties which 
Ricdl, Schuller, and others demand for certain groups of countries, upon the 
assumption that ail tie countries in such a group would succeed in nmkiuff a 
common agreement. It is proposed that other States should be given an induce- 
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We have still to examine an argument which plays a very great 
part in the writings of publicists and in discussions at international 
conferences. It is urged over and over again that geographical 
proximity, kinship of culture and race and speech, and economic 
ties and political friendship between two countries render a pre- 
ferential system between them especially advantageous to both of 
them and that the rest of the world ought to permit it. On this 
point, Viner^ has rightly observed that the same and also additional 
economic advantages could be attained through a general reduction 
in duties.® Moreover, when two countries are really so closely 
linked economically, an extension of their reciprocal tariff reduc- 
tions to the rest of the world will have no great significance, since 
third countries will not be able to face the competition of one of 
them in the markets of the other. The fact that two countries 
are, so to speak, economically complementary, means only that the 
nature of their respective resources and therefore of their production 
possibilities, the conditions governing the location of industry, and 
80 on, make an intensive exchange of goods between them e.specially 
favourable since differences in comparative costs between them are 
especially great and, possibly, transport costs between them 
relatively low. The criterion for this is the intensity of their 
mutual trade relations, provided that these are not artificially 
disturbed by interventions, such as differential duties. 

The significance of a reduction in a duty depends fundamentally 
upon the extent to which the import increases, the price falls, and 
the exchange of goods is intensified. From an economic point of 
view it is a matter of complete indifference whether the country 
upon whose imports the duty is reduced is or is not in close 
political or other relations with the country which makes the 
reduction. 

Hence such a closeness of relations is no argument for a pre- 
ferential reduction in duties. But from a tactical standpoint it may 
be more easy to iufiuence public opinion and get u reduction in 

meot to join such preferential agret*iuoni3» in order that as many countries us 
possible might benefit from the original preferential reductions in duties, by the 
iDclusion of Acetaion or Adhtrence or Equity Clm$c9 in the suggested acree 
menu. That is to say, in the first place, that it shall be quite open for Uiird 
States, who are prepared to grant the same reductions in duties and other aids 
to the exchange of goods as the original contracting parties, to join the preferential 
agreements, and that, in the second place, the benefit of cverv preferential reduc 
lion in duties shall bo extended automatically to every third otate which pursues 
a liberal trade policy (such as Free Trade countries) and whoso import duties 
are lower than the reduced duties of the signatory States to the preferential 
agreements. 

^ The MohI Favoured Nalioii ClauM: in Amur lean Coinrnerciul Treaties, ‘ 
Journal of Political Economy (Feb. 1924), p. 108. 

* It cannot be denied that most aovocates of preferential duties are greatly 
influenced by the false Protectionist belief that it is an advantage to restrict 
Urifl concessions to as few countries as possible. 
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duties carried tlirougli if an appeal is made by suitable propaganda 
to the feeling that there are bonds of unity with the other country 
or countries. We discuss the alleged tactical adyantages of prefer- 
ential systems in § 7. 


§ 6. Customs Unions. 

It follows from the foregoing observations upon the economic 
appraisal of preferential duties that, from an economic standpoint 
based upon Free Trade reasoning, complete Customs Unions are to 
be wholeheartedly welcomed ; and the same applies, in a lesser 
degiee, to Customs Unions with moderate duties between their 
constituent parts. This is not only for the reason given by Yiner,* 
namely, that such Unions are usually recommended only for neigh- 
bouring States, and that a great part of the trade between two 
neighbouring States which comes about when duties between them 
are removed would remain if the tariff walls between them and the 
rest of the world were also removed. No, Customs Unions are 
always to be welcomed, even when they are not between neighbour- 
ing or complementary States. A Customs Union must be especially 
advantageous for small States, since these are particularly injured 
if they exclude one another’s goods. We must emphasise that the 
economic advantages of a Customs Union can be proved only by 
exact Free Trade reasoning as to the international division of 
labour and the Theory of Comparative Cost, and not by any refer- 
ence to racial, cultural, and other relations. It follows also that, 
from an economic standpoint — and with the reservations we have 
made earlier — a general removal of duties by the States concluding 
the Customs Union would be better than a removal of duties only 
between themselves, their duties against other countries being 
retained. 

It is an erroneous Frotectionist belief that a Customs Union 
brings with it any advantage which could not be attained in a 
still fuller measure by a general removal of duties. A Customs 
Union is, of course, equivalent to the case in which duties are 
removed only between the countries forming the Union and not 
between them and other countries. 

When freedom of trade is linked with freedom of movement 
of workers and of other factors of production capable of movement, 
this gives rise to special problems, which I cannot here examine. 

The removal of tariff walls between two States gives rise, like 
any reduction of duties, to general Protectionist resistances. But, 


Index (Jmi. id51), p. 11. 
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in addition to these, a Customs Union raises a host of very difficult 
political and administrative problems. Two Governments, two 
Parliaments (or one Tariff Parliament with delegates from both 
the States), two groups of interested persons and organisations, 
must agree upon a common Tariff Schedule. W hen one reflects 
how difficult it often is, even in a unified State, to fix upon a 
tariff, owing to the conflict of wishe.s and opposition of interests 
of the various parties concerned, and when one remembers what 
a painful process it was to get an airreement between the two halves 
of the old Austria-Hungary, desjiite the bonds of a common monarch 
and a common armv, one is forced to the conclusion that, apart 
from exceptional cases, these problem.*? are practically insoluble. 
Moreover, an agreement must be reached as to the division of 
the customs revenue, as to fjuestions of taxation, and as to measures 
of customs administration. Indeed, modern history presents us 
with one sole example of a successful Customs Union : the German 
Customs Union, leading to the German Reich. And it should he 
noted that the German Customs Union came about in a liberal 
era, when a dutv of 20 per cent. vnlorem was considered high. 
It is very unlikelv that such an agreement could be reached peace- 
fully in the present era of extreme Protection. 


§ 7. Tactical CoNsinERAXioN.s upon the Path to Free Trade. 

All far-reaching schemes for a Customs Union to embrace all 
or most of the European States are quite Utopian and fantastic, 
They are completely ruled out bv the spirit of Nationalism and 
Protection which prevails todav. But these srhemes are not merely 
quite without any present prospect of realisation : this is true also 
of schemes of universal Free Trade and of many other ideals and 
ends, for which, nevertheless, the more high-minded and intelligent 
of mankind have alwavs fought and for which, it is to be hoped, 
they will alwavs continue to fight, despite the discouraging 
prospects. The schemes in question suffer, in my view, from the 
further disabilitv that they contain an inner contradiction. They 
are to be condemned, not because present conditions rule out a 
European Customs Union but because the end which they envisage 
as an ideal is both too limited and at the same time more difficult 
to attain than the final end to which it is subordinate. They 
propose a detour towards an intermediate goal which is harder to 
follow than the direct road towards the final goal. 

To be more precise, there seems no reason why the reduction 
of duties should stop at the frontiers of Europe. From the stand- 
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point of Sociology and Politics and History as well as of economics, 
it is very crude to think in terms of geographical continents. For 
example, Western Europe stands much closer, spiritually and 
economically, to many overseas countries than to the East of Europe. 
One should not forget that the seas which divide continents form 
a barrier to commerce in goods and in ideas which is far more 
easv to overcome than the barrier of great stretches of land. 

All the political and administrative difiSculties,' mentioned 
above, which must be faced by ordinary Free Trade propaganda, 
the object of which is simply to reduce duties, stand also in the 
way of a Customs Union ; and to conquer false Protectionist doctrine 
—especially that which declares high tariffs an essential feature 
of a national economic policy — is just as much a necessary pre- 
liminary to the establishment of a complete, or nearly complete, 
Customs Union as to the establishment of Free Trade or of a general 
reduction in duties. 

These remarks applv just as strongly to the less ambitious 
schemes for economic unions and preferential duties. To believe 
that a better trade policy can be obtained by some change or 
other in its technique, by giving up the principle of unconditional 
Most Favoured Nation treatment, by permitting regional exceptions 
to it, and so on, is to follow an illusion. The trade policy of 
today has been shaped not by the Most Favoured Nation Clause 
in commercial treaties but by the Protectionist spirit of the time, 
springing from a false conception of Nationalism and from 
Mercantilist errors. 

It is an error to think that anv radical demolition of duties 
can be brought about by small reforms in the technique of trade 
policy without a frontal attack upon the Protectionist outlook. 
Protectionism cannot be outwitted; it must be conquered. The 
weapons are not made more effective by speaking of Customs 
Unions and preferential duties instead of Free Trade and reductions 
in tariffs. 

It is true that European politicians, who will have nothing to 
do with Free Trade and reductions in tariffs, are today speaking 
everywhere of preferential duties as if they were the philosopher’s 
stone of trade policy: they seem to be willing to grant in this 
form reductions of duties which they would not consider for a 
moment if they were demanded by Free Traders for straightforward 
economic reasons. But we should not deceive ourselves. If the 
whole thing is not merely a deliberate manoeuvre to create a 

1 One should further remember that these difficulties do not only present 
obstacles to tbe actual formation of a Cnstoms Union : they remain as permanent 
sources of friction and conflict, even after it is formed. 
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diTersion and postpone any action, it springs only from a naive 
belief that tbe preferential system provides a means of reaping 
part of tbe advantages of Free Trade without hurting anybody, 
a way of increasing the volume of trade without any reshuffling 
and without any of the pains of transition, a method of increasing 
ezports without importing any more than before. So long as such 
notions prevail, so long as people fail to realise that increased 
ezports involve an eztension of the international division of labour, 
an increase in imports, and a reshuffling of home production, 
a conversion of opinion is out of the question and no substantial 
reduction of tariffs can be hoped for by way of preferential duties. 
Either the concessions which are made will be only sham ones, 
which neither hurt the interested parties nor benefit the community, 
or the opposition to preferential duties and economic unions will 
become just as strong as the opposition to Free Trade and general 
reductions in duties. There is only one way out. It is to take 
the bull by the horns, to fight the spirit of Protection, to spread 
far and wide correct ideas about international trade, and to confront 
the organised forces of sectional interests which support Protection 
with a powerful organisation drawn from those who suffer from 
it, that is, from the vast majority of the people of the world. 
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Conservation of purchasing power, 
principle of, 70 . 

Constant costs, assumption of, m 
classical theory, 131, 132, 142 
Consumers' rent, limitations of concept 
of, 258n 

— - reduction in, as result of 

illustroleddisgraroroatical!y,266n, 

258 . 

Consumption goods as *' real " form of 
capital transfer, 5, 140 
Com Laws, 343 

Cost carves, effect of shape of, on 
monopoly* and dumping-prices, 

306ff 

Cost differences, doctrine of, 125ff 
Costa of production, ambiguity of con- 
cept of, 298 

— argument for equalisation of, by 

tariffs, 252*3 

CosU, theory of, 144, 201ff 
Credit balance, constituents of, 17 
Credit inflation. 55 
Credit-money, 42 

Creditor countries, effects of depression 
on, 168 

— trade balance of, 64-65, 88, 168 
Credit policy, and transfer payments, 

66-69, 77, 78-79 
Currency, appreciation, 13 d 
depreciation, 13n, 64ff, 58 

— differences between countries, 6, 

13ff 

• instability, 6 

stabilisation after war, 48, 57, 

104, 105 

Cn^toms areas, 340 

Customs Unions, 368-369, 390-391, 392 

Dawes Agreement, 104-lC^ 109, 111 
Dawes Annuities, 105, 107 
Dawes Committee, 105 
Dawes Loan, 76, 106, 110 
Dawes Plan, 03 

Debtor countries, effects of depression 
on, 168 

traae balance of, 64-66, 166 


Decreasing costs, effect of, on inter- 
national trade, 198ff 

possibility of existence of, 144 

senses of, 201ff 

Deflation, in the depression, 45, 79 

as result of removal of import 

duties, 234 

and unemployment, 270 

Demand, effects of changes in, on 
exchanges, 37-38 

effects ot changes m, on terms of 

trade, 139-140. 156ff, 166 

effects of increases in, on costs, 

202 

Demand conditions as determinants of 
ratio of exchange, 134,_145ff 
Demand curves, shape of, 171 
shifts in, as result of tariffs, 233, 

238 

shifts in, as result of transfer pay- 
ments, 73. 75n. 139-140. 159 
6’e< alto Supply and demand corves 
Demand for money, 42 
Deposits, effects of changes in volume 

of. 52 

Deposit-money, 42 

DopreciAlioD) of the excheoges, o, iUn, 

543 

of the pound, 273 

See alto Currency 

Depression, effects of, on balances of 
trade, 167-169 

Devaluation m Germany, 90n 

ss means of regaining external 

equilibrium, 269-272 
Diminishing returns, see Increasing 

costs ^ ^ 

Direct burden of transfer payments, 68 
Discount policy, 48ff, 66, 81 
Discount rate, see Book 
Discriminating freight-rates, 351 
Discriminating tariffs, 373, 379-330, 381 
Discrimination, 33 

Distribution of income, offects of tree 
Trade on, 226 

effects of international trade on. 

.189ff 

senses of, 216-217 

Distribution of resources, effect of 
tariffs on. 183, 260ff, 276 
Division of labour between persons, 
130 . - , 

See alto International division of 
labour 

Domestic goods and internationally- 
traded goods, distinction be- 
tween, 3q-3S 
Drawbacks, 236 

Dumping, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of, 314n 

conditions of, 33, 242, 301-2 

forms of, 296ff 

Dumping-price, theory of, 3023 
Duopoly, 308 

Duties, distinction between specific and 
ad valorem, 341-343 

distinction between revenue and 

protective, 237-239 
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Duties, efiects of, in shifting supply and 
demand curves, 173, 229 

general effects of, 

illustrated diagrammatically, 229, 

230, 231 

refunds of, 364-355 

shifting of, 291ff 

Stt aUo Tariffs 

Earmarking of gold, 24 
Elasticity of demand, effect of, on 
dumping-price,- M2-313 

and effect of duties, 227ff 

effects of, on terms of trade, 148, 

149, 155ff 

for German exports, 67-68, 75, 

75a 

— ^ and incidence of duties, 292ff 

magnitude of, for any country's 

export.goods, 157-158 
meaning of, in reference to Mar- 
shallian reciprocal demand 
curves, 156 

Elasticity of supply, and effects of 
duties, 

and incidence of duties, 292ff 

— — effect of, on reciprocal demand 

curves, 157-158 

Embargo on foreign lending, 271 
Emergency tariffs, 289-290 
Emigration, 4 

Equalising tariffs, 252-253, 316, 318, 
322, 371 

Equilibrium analysis, 175 
Exchange control, abolition of, in 
Austria and South American 
countries, 90 

conditions of, 85-87 

forms of, 83-84, 87-88 

purposes of, ^-84 

Exchange-depreciation, as means of re- 
gaining external equilibrium, jn\ 
Exchange-dumping, 60, 300 
Exchange equalisation fund, 21n 
Exchange rates, determination of, 13ff, 
19ff, 32, 35ff. 44 

effects of changes of bank-rate on, 

49-50 

effects of fluctuations of, 45, 46 

effects of inflation on, 30, 31, 64ff 

under inconvertible paper, 30 

methods of preserving stability of, 

46ff 

stabilisation of, 44ff 

Exchange-ratios, determination of, 126, 
129. 132. 134, 145ff. 176ff, 197 
See also Terms of trade 
Exchange restrictions, 6 
Export bounties, effects of, illustrated 
diagrammatically, 320ff 

forms of, 321 

history of, 317ff 

as means of regaining external 

equilibrium, 272 
Export credits guarantee, 319 
Export duties, general effects of, 227ff 
Export-goods, magnitude of elasticity 
of demand for. 157-158 


Export-goods and impoi t-goods, deter- 
mination of atTisioa between, 
137-139 

Export industries, deflationary effects 
of depression in, 158a 

unemployment ia, 268 

Export of capital, see Capital export, 
Short- and Long-term investment 
abroad 

Export premiums in Germany, 90 d 
E lxport-prices and import prices, ratio 
between indices of, as measure- 
ment of terms of trade, 160, 161 
Export prohibitions, 346 
Export quotas, 327 
Export surpluses, creation of, for uni- 
lateral transfers, 64, 65ff, 

72, 73, 74, 91, 110, 139-140 

effects of depression on, 168 

relation of, to gross terms of 

trade, 163 

various reasons for, 164 

Exports, effects of tariffs on, 246 
External economies, 206ff, 265, 283, 284 
External equilibrium, conditions of, 
269-270 

means of restoring, 269ff 


Factor prices, effect of international 
trade on, 183ff, 222, 250-251 
effect of international trade on, 

185ff, 222, 250-1 

effect of tariff changes on, 194 

effect of technical progress on, 

195-196 

and transfer problem, 78 

Factors, classification of, 190 

immobility of, as criterion of 

international trade, 4, 9 

mobility of, between countries, 

4ff, 127, 128, 190 

mobility of, between industries, 

179-180 , . 

See also Labour, Specificity, 
Mobility and Means of production 
Factor supplies, effect of, on nature of 
international trade, 193 
Factor terms of trade, see Labour 
terms of trade 

Financial crises, causes of, 81 
Financial crisis of 1931, 45, 80, 109 
Flight of capital, 62, 85, 86 
Foreign exchange market, 15 
Foreign investment, discrimination 
against, 271 
See also Capital export 
Foreign trade, restrictions on, 24, 25 
See also 'Tariffs and Duties 
France, balance of trade (1867-78), 95 
. . ... creditor position in nineteenth 
century, 93-94 

liabilities of, on war debts. 116 

Free capital, 180 

Free competition, assumption of, 126, 

131, 187, 204. 211 

effects of restrictions on, 

and increasing costs, 144 
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Free Trade, advantages of, even if one* 
sided, 375*376 

arguments for, 143, 195. 221ff 

effect of, on distribution of ia* 

come, Z2& 

— and liberalism, 225 

and nationalism, 225 

nature of scientific judgment on, 

213ff 

Free Trade zones, 353 
Free Trader, aims of, 224fl 

definition of, 212 

French taxation (ld69-73), 94 
French war indemnity (of 1871), 77, 
92ft 

Frictions, as argument for tariffs, 242 


Gain from international trade, distri- | 
bution of, 125, 139, 147, 16b, 196 

effect of transport costs on, 142, 

149 

measurement of, 163, 165 

General strike (of 1926). effect of, on 
gross terms of trade, 168 
General tariff, effects of, 248, 268, 269 
German Customs Union, 391 
German inflation (1914-^), 56 57, 58S, 

64n 

statistics of, 60-61 

German mark, over-valuation of, 88 

stabilisation of, 104, 105 

Germany, capacity to pay of, 105, 107, 

109 

elasticity of demand for exports 

of, 67.68, 75, 75n 
— exchange control in, 86.87 

ffnanciul crisis (of 1931), 45, 06, 

109 

flight of caj>ital from, 66, 105 

imports of capital by (1924.31), 

76ff, 106, 108, 11M13 
increased export surplus of (after | 

19311, 169 

intiouuction of gold standard by. 

96 

and Most Favoured Nation 

Clause, 367 

premium on exports in, 90u 

public works policy of, 87 

and reparations payments, 65ff, 

lOlff 

tariff policy of, 248, 285-286, 318, 

325, 375, 381 

terms of trade of (1928-31), 69; and 
(1924-32], 168-169 

Stt al$o Keparations 
Gold, cost of transmitting, 24 
distribution of, between countries, 

24, 27, 47 

Mercantilist attitude towards, 24, 

25, 26 

Gold Bloc, difficulties of, 45 
Gold-Bullion standard, 47 
Gold clause in reparations agreement, 
106, 108 

Gold-Exchange standard, 48 
Gold hoarding, 45 


Gold-inflation, 55 

Gold movements, to adjust trade 
balance, 18, 24, 71. 72, 75, 111, 
113, 133, 138-139 
■ to Canada (1900-13), 99 

-causes of, 23ft, 27ff, 46-47 

decreasing role of, 52 

effects of, 26ff, 36 

Gold premium policy. 51a 
Gold reserves, accumulation of, after 
inflation, 57 

effects of transfer payments on, 79 

■ and exchange rates, 21n 

methods of fiolding, 47-48 

Gold standard, abandonment of, by 
England, 45, 48, 271 

adjustment of balance of trade 

under, 27, 28-29, 36 

definition of, 23 

exchange staluhty under, 46 

future prospects of, 46 

introduction of. in Germany, 96 

rules of, 79, 82 

Government interference, 26 

Ste also Foreign trade, restrictions 
on 

Great Britain, abandonment of gold 
standard by, 45, 271 

import surplus of (1920-32), 167 

investment of, in Canada, 98 

liabilities of, on war debts, 116 

policy of price-stabilisation in. 45 

post-war difficulties of. 269ff 

terms of trade of (1880-1910), 161 ; 

and (1890.1910). 163-4; and 

(1920-32), 167 

Hoarding, of gold, 44 
of foreign currency, 56 

Immigration, caused bv tariffs. 277 
— restrictions on, 6 
Immobility of factors, as criterion of 
international trade, 4, 9 
Im]>ort duties, general effects of. 227fl 

inflationary effect of, 234 

deflationary effects of removal of, 

234 

Import of capital, see Capital import 
Set also Duties 

Import-goods and export-goods, deter- 
mination of division between, 
137 139 

Import licences, 348 
Import licensing system in Germany, 
90n 

Import monopolies, 345. 345ri 
Import-prices and export prices, ratio 
between, as measurement of 
terms of trade, 160, 161 
Import prohibitions, effects of. illus- 
trated diagraniinatically, 171 172 

objects of, 249. 346 

Import quota^ and Most Favoured 
Nation Clause, 370 

and planning, 349 

and tariffs compared, 547-348 
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Import restrictions, effect of, on rela- 
tive price levels, 38 
Import surpluses, causes of, 164, 165 

effects of depression on, 168 

Income leveb, adjustment of, by mone- 
tary mechanism, 138-139 

ratio of, between countries, 134- 

135 

Inconvertible paper, determination of 
rates of exchange under, 30S 
Increasing costs, as cause of inter- 
national price differences, 33 

effects of, on terms of trade, 161 

tendency towards, 142, 203, 208 

Index numbers, limitations of, 40 
as used for international compari- 
son of price levels, 38ff 

as used for measuring terms of 

trade, 161ff 

Indices of neight of tariff, 357-359 
Indirect burden of transfer payments. 
68, 166 

Indivisibilities, 144 
Industrialisation, effects of, 286ff 
Inlant-indust^ argument, 198n, 207- 
208, 217, 243, 278ff, 385n 
Inflation, effects of different types of, 
56-56 

effects of, on exchange rates, 30, 

31, 54ff 

and purchasing power parity 

theory, 37-38 

— as result of import duties, 234 

theory of the foreign exchanges, 

31 

Inflations, effects of, on international 
mobilitv of capital, 6 
Instability of exchange rates, effects 
of, 45-46 

Inter-allied war-debts, see War debts 
Interest, origin of, 126 
Interest payments, effects of, on 
balance of trade, 17, 63, 65 

effects of, on gross terms of trade, 

164, 165 

Interest rates, effects of changes in, on 
flow of capital, 21n, 49-51 

effect of transfers on, 77 

tendency to international equality 

of, 6, 6, 50 

Internal economies, 203ff, 206 
International capital movements, and 
theory of comparative costs, 140 
Stt alto Capital exploit 
International cartels, 32^ff 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
570 

International division of labour, 121, 
125ff, 127-128, 130, 130n, 135, 
139, 141-142, 221 

cases where national income may 

be diminished by, 197, 109ff 

and preferential duties, 387 

International indebtedness, of Canada, 
96ff 

of Germany, 111-113 

International monopolies, 325ff 


Internationally-traded goods and 
domestic goods, distinction be- 
tween, 34^ 

International standard, necessity for, 
46 

International trade, advantages of, 121- 
122, 129 

need for special theory of, 3ff 

Inter-regional trade, 29 

Interventionism, 225, 349-350 

Inventions, 202n 

Invisible exports and imports, 16-17, 91 


l4abour, effect of free trade policy on, 

195 r # » 

of, 4-6, 126, 129, 132, 

Labour cost, as unit of measuring 
costs in classical theory, 126ff 
Ste also Labour Theory of Value 
Labour terms of trade, 162 
Labour Theory of Value, 122, 123, 126, 
129n, 132, 137, 150, 175-177, 
178n, 193, 225 

Lausanne Agreement, 109, 110 
League of Nations, Ms, 557, 359, 388 
Liberalism, 225 
Liquidity, desire for, 45 
Loans to Germany, 76, 106, 108, 111- 
113 

Location of indostry, effect of tariffs 
on, 274-275 

London ^reement, 104, 105 
London Gltimatnm, 103. 104, 105 
Long-term inveetments abroad, forms 
of, 17 

See also Capital export 


MacKenna Committee, 105 
MacEenna duties, 359 
Macmillan Committee, 61n 
Macmillan Report, 268n, 269, 

271n, 27^ 

Marginal cost curves, use of, in mono- 
poly and dumping analysis, 305ff 
Marginal costs, relation of, to average 
costs, 311-312 

Marginal net product, divergence be- 
tween private and social, 207n, 
265 

Marginal productivity of factors, effect 
of international trade on, 195 
Margmal productivity theory, 181-182 
Marginal revenue curve, as applied to 
monopoly price theory, oOSff 
Marginal utility theory in international 
trade, 8 

Market for foreign exchange, 15 
Marshallian reciprocal demand corves, 
153, 155 

relation of, to usual supply and 

demand curves, 154ff 
shifts of, under unilateral trans- 
fers, 1^ 

Mans production, 135, 205, 284 
Match Trust, policy of, 314 
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Meaus of pavmeut io interaational 
trade, lo, 23 

Means of production, attraction of, 
from abroad by means of tariff, 
273-274 

effect of import duties on, 235 I 

Set aUo Factors i 

Mercantilism. 24-26. 317, 321, 346, 392 . 

Methods of payment, 42, 43, 44 i 

Mobility of factors, between countries, ' 
4ff, 127, 128 ' 

in classical theory of value, 127, | 

129 132 

between industries. 179-180, 194 

Monetary mechanism of adjustment of 
balance of payments, effects of. 
in shifting supply and demand 
curves, 17o, 173-174n 
See also Balance of paymenU, I 
mechanism of adjustment of | 

Money, effects of changes in supply I 
of, on exchange rates, 31, o7, ^ 

54ff ; and on price levels. 43 ; ' 

and on gold movements, 46-47 \ 

Money flows, 3 j 

See also Gold movements I 

Money prices, translation of relative I 
prices into, 129, 131, 132ff I 
Money wages, see Wage levels. 
Monopolies, causes of otlier than tariffs, 
224, 325 

and decreasing costs, 144, 204-205 

and dumping, 301ff 

— fostered by state intervention. 
326ff 

fostered by protection, 223, 224 

See also International monopolies 
Monopoly power, effects of foreign com- 
petition on. 198, 205 
effects of, on wage-rates, 196, 197 
Monopoly-price, theory of, 304fl 
Moratoria, on reparations, 104, 108. 

109, UO 

on war debts. 109, 110 
Most Favoured Nation Clause, advan- 
tages of unconditional form of, 

373 

and anti-dumping duties. 370 

- attacks on, 3771T 

attempts to evade, 339. 387 

conditional and unconditional , 

363ff 

content and forms of, 361, 362ff 

and import-quotas, 370 

as instrument of Free Trade 

policy, 372 

restrictions on and exceptions to, 

369 

— — unilateral and bilateral, 367 

Napoleonic wars, 31 ^ 

National income, difficulties in defining, 

216 

also Distribution of income 
Need for money, 42 
Net advantages, 197 
Non-competing groups, 4. 189R 
Note circulation of Germany in the 
inflation, 66ff 


Open-market operations, 50 
Opportunity-costs, 177n, 197 
Optimal capacity, 180 
Optimum size of firms, 130-131, 144. 
204, 223 

Ottawa Agreement, 370 
Ouchy, Treaty of, 568, 574n 
Output, increase in through division of 
labour. 127-128, 130. 139 


Paris Agreement, 103 
Partial equilibrium analysis, 124, 172 
173. 253. 293 

Patents, exploitation of by cartels. 330 
Payments in kind, of reparations. 105. 
104 

Planned economy. 7-8, 349 
Point elasticity, 156n 
Political concept of foreign trade. 6 
Political stability, and international 
mobility of capital. 6 
Population, effect of decline in giovNth 
of, on rigidities. 194 

effect of industrialisation on, 287 

■ effect of tariffs on. 277 
Preferential duties, 232, 320n. 350, 
369-370. 372ii, 374n. 383ff, 392 
Premium on exports as result of ex 
change depreciation, 60 
Price differences between countries, 
causes of. 32ff 

effects of import restrictions on. 

38 

tendency to equalisation of, 28, 

34-35. 74 

Price-discrimination in international 
trade. 297, 303, 322n 
Price level, effect of changes in 
quantity of money on. 4o 

stahiHsation in England and 

Scandinavian countries, 45 

stabilisation policy, 43, 44ff 

Price levels, effect of changes in bank 
rate on. 49 

effects of gold flows on, 26 

international comparison of, 38ff 

of Canada. Great Britain and 

U.S.A. (1900-13). 100-101 
relation of, to balance of pay- 
ments, 31, 32ff 

— tendency to equalisation of, 32 
Price shifts, as mechanism of adjust- 
ment in international trade, 3. 
26. 66ff. 71, 72ff, 70. 92. lOOff. 
133, 146 

Price - stability versus exchange - 
stability, 44ff 

Prices, direct effects of international 
trade on. illustrated diagram- 
maticallv. 169ff 

effects of duties on, 227ff 

effects of dumping on, 302ff 

under monopoly, 304ff 

Producers' gain from tariff, illustrated 
diagrammaticaliy. 258 
Production, effects of tariffs on, 233, 
238. 245-246 
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Production costs, internationaJi differ- 
ences in, 125ff 

See also Costs of prodaction 
Production indifference curves, 177n 
Productivity, effects of changes in, 47 
Proportioned costs, 136 
Protection, classical attack on, 121-122 

growth of, 391 

increase of, in depression, 167-168 

nature of scientinc judgment on. 

213ff 

— - types of, other than tariffs, 346ff 
See alto Tariffs 

Protectionist, dehnition of, 212 
Public works in Germany in 1933, 87 
Purchasing power, shifts in, 28. 29. 
65ff, 70, 73, 159 

Purchasing power argument for protec- 
tion, 246-247 

Purchasing power parity, statistical 
computation of, 61-62 
Purchasing power parity theory, limi- 
tations of, 32ff, N 

restatement of, ^ff, 60 

statistical verification of, 38ff 

Quantity theory of money, 28, 65, 61 
Quasirents, 185 
Quota system, 347-348 

Railways, reparations tax on, in Ger- 
many, 108 

Ratios of exchange, see Terms of trade 
and Exchange ratios 
Raw materials, monopolisation of, 325ff 
Real costs, low level of, in United 
States, 135 

Real cost theories, 122n, 127, 128 
Real ratio of international exchange, 
145, 159n, tee aho Terms of 
trade and Exchange ratios 
Heal wages, reduction oi, by means of 
tariff, 268-269 
Rebates, 319 

Reciprocal demand, equation of, 134, 
138 

Reciprocal demand schedules, 150-152 
Reciprocal supply and demand curves, 
123, 153 

limitations on use of, 294 

Reciprocity treaties, 361, 3^-367 
Reichsbank, 106 

Relative prices, determination of, 129. 
137, 175 

Reparations, budgetary problem of, 
65, 68 

distribution of receipts from, 115 

effect of. on balance of payments, 

23, 66ff 

effect of, on gross terms of trade, 

164, 165 

effect of, on net terms of trade, 

68-70, 74, 75 

form of payment of, 93, 103, 104, 

105-106 

influence of, on German inflation, 

56 

magnitude of, 58 103-104, 105-106 

moratoria on, 104, 108, 109, 110 


Reparations, problem of transfer of, 8, 
64, 64n, 65. 66ff, 101 ff 
Reparations Agent, 106, 108 
Reparations annuities, 105-106, 107. 
108, 113 

Reparations Commission, 102, 103, 104. 
105, 108 

Reparations Conference, 103 
Reparations taxes, 68, 73, 77-78, 108 
Reserve regulations, 46 
Restriction schemes, 326ff 
Retaliatory tariffs, 243-244, 250, 381 
Revenue duties, 237-2% 

Risk factor in international capital 
movements, SO, 85 
Rubber Restriction Scheme, 326 
Ruhr occupation, 104-105, 106 


Safeguarding duties, 359 
Sales, effects of duties on, 227ff 

effects of international trade on, 

illustrated diagramniaticaily. 
169ff 

Seasonal fluctuations and foreign ex- 
change rates, 15 

Security prices, effect of changes in 
interest rates on, 50 
Services, 16-17, 165 
Shifts in demand, tee Demand 
Shifts in purchasing power, 28. 29. 
65ff, 70, 73 

Short-term investments abroad, effect 
of bank rate on, 49, 60, 61, 81 
forms of, 17 

Short - term lending, international 
mobility of, 51n 
Sliding-scale duties, ^-345 
Soviet dumping, 300 
Specialisation, 130, 130n, 134, 139, 149 
197, 198, 199, 221, 223, 239 
Specific duties, 341-343 
Specificity of factors, 132, 175, 176n. 
m, 179n, ia2ff, 222, 264, 276, 
282 

Speculation in foreign exchanges, 66, 
64n 

Stabilisation of currency, 48, 67 

of German mark. 104, 105 

Stabilisation of price level. 43, 44ff 

in Great Britain and Scandinavian 

countries, 45 

Stability of exchanges, mechanism for 
effecting, 21, 21n 

Standard of living and international 
trade, 135 

Standstill agreements, 6, 84, 86 
State intervention, as cause of mono- 
poly, 326ff 

State monopolies, 327 

in import trade, 349 

Static theory, assumptions of, 202. 243 
243n ’ 

nature of, 64 

Sterling group, 45 
Stresa Conference, 388 
Substitution costs, 142, 173, 176ff 

cases of divergence of prices 

from, 197 

Substitution cost curves, 176ff, 203 
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Supply curveSi shape of, 171 

Supply and demand analysis, applica^ 
tion of, to foreign exchanges, 
19ff, 145ff 

Supply and demand curves, relation to 
Marshallian reciprocal demand 
curves, 164ff 

shifts in, as result of imposition 

of duties, 173 

shifts in as result of monetary 

mechanism of adjustment of 
balance of payments, 173, 173n, 
174n 

effect of duties on, 229ff 

See ateo Demand curves 


Tariff Commission of the U.S.A., 251* 
252, 297*298 

Tariff concessions policy, 374 
Tariff laws, forms of, 327ff 
Tariff schedules, 338-340 
Tariffs, capital losses argument for 
maintenance of, 183-185 

as condition for dumping, 301 

costs'equalisation argument for, 

252, ^n 

dii^rammatical illustration of 

effects of, 171*172 

distribution of effects of, 276-277 

dumping argument for, ^8 

effect of changes in, on factor 

prices, 259ff 

effects of, on exports, 246 

' ■ effects of, in fostering monopolies, 
223, 224 331 

effects of, on reciprocal demand 

curves, 155 

effects of. on tendencies to 

imecialisatioD, 198 

effects of, on transfer problem, 

68 79-80 

ana formation of international 

cartels, 331*332 

general effects of, 227ff 

Graham's argument for, 198ff 

incidence of, 172 

infant-industry arguiuent for, 

198n, 207 208, 217, 243, 266, 
278fr. 385n 

— - and insulation from tradc-cyclc, 

267 

long- and short-run arguments for, 

241fr 

- — as means of reducing real wages, 
268-269 


measiircment of height of, 354ff 
non-economic arguments for, 239- 
240 

purchasing-power argument for, 
246 247 

Schuller's argument for, 253fr 
standard of living argument for, 

135 


terms of trade argument for, 290ff 
types of, 357ff 

unemiiloyed factors argument for, 
187-189 


Tariffs, wages *diff6 recces, argument for, 
134-135, 196n, 198, 250ff 
See also Duties and Protection 
Taxation, effect of on comparative 
costs, 252 

by way of duties, 238 

Technical improvements and costs 
theory, 201-202 

effect of, on factor prices, 195-196 

effects of, on terms of trade, 161- 

162 

Technological unemployment . 266 
Terms of trade, as changed by process 
of adjustment of balance ui pay- 
ments, 139-140 

determination of. 145ff. 155ff 

effect of export bounties on, 320 

effects of increasing costs on, 161 

* ■ ■ effects of technical improvements 
on, 161-162 

effects of tariffs on, 290ff 

as measurement of gains or losses 

from international transactions, 
165-166 

statistical measurement of. 159ff 

and transfer nrohlem. 68-70 74 

74n, 75, ISd .-.y 
Time element, 

Token-money, 41 
Tula) demand \ 154n 
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